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Art. XII1.—.4n Inquiry concerning the power of Increase in 
the Numbers of Mankind ; being an answer to Mr Mal- 


Ir is now about twenty-four years since Mr Malthus first 

undertook to discuss the subject of population. He was led 
) to an examination of the subject, with a view of refuting some 
of the leading dogmas of aclass of writers who at that time 
attracted much of ‘the public attention, and by whom all the 
miseries and sufferings of the lower classes were attributed to 
the institutions of society, and particularly to the laws of prop- 
erty. Among these writers was Mr Godwin, whose treatise 
on Political Justice, we all have read or heard of. Mr Malthus’ 
work, though at first written with this temporary purpose, at- 
tracted so much notice, that the author was induced to con- 
tinue his attention to the subject; and now in its fifth edition, 
it has grown to the size of three octavo volumes, and is pr 
ably destined to be forever after considered the standard work 
on the difficult subject which it treats. Mr Godwin, it 
would seem, has not relished this success of his antagonist— 
for after the lapse of so long a time, he has come forward with 
a volume of more than six hundred pages, in the way of re- 
joinder. And a most lame and impotent rejoinder it is ; alike 
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290 Godwin on Malthus. [ Oct. 
unphilosophical in its views, and disingenuous in its spirit. 
The author scolds when he ought to reason; calls names when 
he should give us facts; and condescends at all times to the 
most unworthy misrepresentations, not only of particular posi- 
tions and arguments, but of the whole scope and object of his 
opponent’s work. 

It is well known that the fundamental principles of Mr 
Malthus’ work, or rather the fact upon which all his reason- 
ings are built, is, that ‘ population, when unchecked, goes on 
doubling itself every twenty-five years; or increases in a ge- 
ometrical ratio’-—but that food can only increase in an arithmet- 
ical ratio. It was not left to Mr Malthus to discover that there 
is a tendency in the human race to increase its numbers ; and 
if it is admitted that population increases at all, for any con- 
siderable period, it seems to us necessary that the increase 
should be in the nature of a geometrical increase. If the pop- 
ulation of a country can double itself, no matter whether 
it be in a period of twenty-five or of a hundred years, the 
population, when doubled, will still have the same power of 
increasing which the original stock had. But not so with 
food ; if, in the course of twenty-five years, we could double 
the amount of food produced in any country, it would by no 
means follow, that ima period of fifty years the amount would 
be quadrupled. It was not, however, until the publication of 
the American censuses, that the world was enabled to judge, 
with any degree of accuracy, in how short a period this doub- 
ling could be accomplished. ‘If America had never been 
discovered,’ says Mr Godwin, ‘ the geometrical ratio, as ap- 

lied to the multiplication of mankind, would never have been 
known. If the British colonies had never been planted, Mr 
Malthus would never have written.’ If this were true, it 
would detract not a whit from the correctness of what Mr M. has 
written. Most of the writers who have attempted to answer 
Mr Malthus, at least those whose works have lived long enough 
to cross the Atlantic, have been content to acquiesce in the 
truth of the geometrical increase, and have confined their en- 
deavors to an attack upon his inferences and deductions. Not 
so with Mr Godwin—he proceeds at once to the root of the 
argument, and denies both that the population of the United 
States has increased in the ratio which Mr Malthus supposes, 
and our censuses represent; and says, that if this were the 
case, it would be insufficient to prove that such is the natural 
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1822. | Godwin on Malthus. 291 


rate of increase of mankind ; and to these ends has he written 
this book. 

Mr Godwin begins with what he calls general views of the 
increase of mankind. In imagination, he carries his reader 
‘up into an exceeding high mountain,’ ‘ to show him all the 
kingdoms of the world.’ ‘The first thing, that occurs to him 
who thus surveys “all the kingdoms of the world,” and the 
state of their population, is the thinness of their numbers, and 
the multitude and extent of their waste and desolate places.’ 
‘ He sees his species as a little remnant widely scattered over 
a fruitful and prolific surface, and weeps to think that the kindly 
and gracious qualities of our mother earth are turned to so lit- 
tle account.’ Mr G. affirms, that not only could the globe 
maintain twenty times its present number of inhabitants, but 
that this increased number might exist in a state of greater 
plenty and happiness, than is enjoyed by our present small 
number. Whether he is right or not, in his calculations, there 
is no doubt that the earth might support a very much larger 
number of human beings than at present inhabit it. What 
then becomes of the geometrical increase, and a doubling eve- 
ry twenty-five years? Where has it been operating? The 
world has existed for more than six thousand years; and by 
this theory there ought to be men enough to fill the universe : 
and yet the fact is, that this little planet does not contain, by 
an immense number, all the inhabitants which it alone is 
capable of supporting. And not only the earth is not full, 
as it ought to be; but when we take a more minute survey 
of its parts, we find many of them, which once sustained na- 
tions and crowded cities, are now amongst its ‘ waste and 
desolate places.’ Montesquieu, with the Persian letters, is 
called in to aid us in the enquiry, and convince us that the 
populousness of ancient nations was greater than that of modern. 
And then we are referred to the opinions of a large portion 
of political writers and practical statesmen, of all ages and 
countries, who have ever thought that the decline of popula- 
tion was the greatest evil that could befal a nation ; and hence 
have been led into the belief that those were the best philan- 
thropists who could devise the strongest encouragements for 
the increase of our race. ‘ Upon what evidence,’ he then 
asks, ‘is it [the doctrine of a geometrical increase] to be re- 
ceived ? Upon one solitary experiment (and I must be allow- 
ed to add, a most equivocal one) of one bare hundred and fifty 
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years, in one infant colony, as I may call it, in an obscure 
nook of the new world; and this replied to and refuted, with 
one voice, and with an evidence the most consenting and as- 
tounding, by all ages and countries, by all sects of religion and 
forms of government, that were ever heard of or devised.’ 
But in order to ascertain whether the above remarks con- 
tradict Mr Malthus’ position, it is well for us to recollect pre- 
cisely, what is the position he assumes. His words are, that 
‘population, when unchecked, goes on doubling itself every twen- 
ty-five years.’ He does not affirm that such has actually been 
the rate of increase at all times, and throughout the world ; 
and this Mr G. must have known, for a great part of Mr Mal- 
thus’ book is taken up by the inquiry into the nature of those 
checks, which in different parts of the world have kept down 
population so much below its natural level. It is not pretend- 
ed by any one that there is any material difference in the 
natural fecundity of the human race in different countries ; 
at least Mr G. is very strenuous in insisting that there is none. 
[t would seem therefore neither unfair nor unphilosophical to 
take the ascertained rate of increase in any one country, as 
proof that the human race is capable of that rate of increase. 
The inguiry is, in what period will population, when uncheck- 
ed, double itself. We look at the United States, where the 
usual checks have operated with less force than in any other 
part of the world, and we find the period there is twenty-five 
years. Now it would be of no consequence, if it could be 
proved that in every ather nation on earth the rate of increase 
is so slow, that it would require a hundred, or even a thousand 
years, to double the population. The fact is proved, that the 
human race can increase so fast as to double in a period of 
twenty-five years. It becomes, it is true, a very important 
question, why population does not increase as fast in other 
countries as in this. What are those checks which have in 
them operated with such terrible effect against the powerful 
tendency of human nature? Into this inquiry Mr M. has en- 
tered, and has executed his task in no hasty or superficial 
manner. Perhaps the larger, and by no means the least im- 
portant, part of the essay on population, is devoted to this sub- 
ject ; and it would have been well for Mr G. (if he were able) 
to have pointed out any incorrectness in this part of his op- 
ponent’s statements and arguments. But whilst he has not 
done this, his angry railings against Mr M. for assuming his 
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fact from the American censuses alone, are as absurd as they 
are undignified. 

But Mr Godwin not merely denies that Mr Malthus was au- 
thorized in assuming the rate of increase in the United States, 
as that which is the natural rate of mankind. A point of much 
more importanée with him is, to show that no such increase as 
our censuses indicate, has ever been the result of procreation 
alone. And here it is proper to remark that the correctness 
of our censuses is not called in question by either party. The 
dispute is merely about the cause of the increase of our num- 
bers. Mr Malthus says it is a natural increase. Mr Godwin 
seriously asserts, and spends no small part of his work in at- 
tempting to prove that it is owing merely to emigrations from 
Europe, and particularly from Great Britain. ‘The bare state- 
ment of such a proposition will excite surprise in this country ; 
and our readers will feel some curiosity to learn by what sort 
of evidence a fact is proved, which to us, ‘ on this outside of 
the world,’ (as our ancestors used to call it) is so novel. 

The first proof is truly an exquisite one, though not more 
so than the point it is intended to establish. Mr Godwin 
has been told that between the years 1630 and i640, twen- 
ty-one thousand two hundred British subjects were com- 
puted to have passed over to New England only. By looking 
into Anderson’s history of commerce, he finds an enumeration 
of the ships cleared outward in 1663; and their tonnage was 
142,900. In 1818, the tonnage of ships cleared outward was 
3,072,409. He then statesa question in the rule of three: if 
142,900 tons yielded an emigration of 2,000 persons, what 
emigration will be yielded by 3,072,409 tons? And he thus 
finds that 43,000 persons emigrated in 1818. (p. 407.) To this 
argument we shall not attempt areply. We never reason against 
the arithmetic ; and so we pass to the next piece of evidence. 
It is an official account of the number which had emigrated 
from Ireland to North America, in the three years ending Jan- 
uary 5th, 1819. ‘The whole number is 35,633. But this in- 
cludes the emigrations to the British dominions in America. 
lt is known, that extraordinary inducements had, shortly be- 
fore this period, been held out to the poorer classes of the 
United Kingdom to emigrate to the Canadas, by offering them 
at first, a free passage, a grant of land, implements of hus- 
bandry, and support for the first six months. These induce- 
ments were afterwards restricted to a grant of land; which 
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shows that numbers have been induced to avail themselves of 
the first offer. By an extract which Mr G. gives us of a paper 


published by the emigrant society of Quebec, dated 1ith of 


October 1819, it appears that ‘the number of emigrants ar- 
riving at that port, since the opening of the navigation for the 
present season, amounts to upwards of twelve thousand, which 
probably exceeds two thirds of the population of the city 
itself.’ If the average of the preceding years was any thing 
near this, it will seem that but a small part of the 35,633 emi- 
grants above mentioned came to the United States. Mr God- 
win’s next document is Niles’ Weekly Register, from which 
he extracts the accounts of several extraordinary arrivals of 
emigrants at different ports of the United States. The first, 
dated August 16, poe states, that in the two preceding weeks 
there had arrived 2 0 2. The second, dated August 30, 1817, 

states, that in the two onan weeks, 947 had arrived. Oc- 
tober 25th of the same year, ‘ 204 passengers arrived at Bos- 
ton, in the Mary Ann.’ ‘ For the week ending 31st August, 

8 18, 2,150 passengers, nearly the whole of whom were 
emigrants from Europe, arrived at the single port of New 
York. > And it is estimated that 6,000 arriv ed i in the United 
States, in the two weeks preceding the sixth of September 
i818. Thus much for Mr Niles, who probably little suspect- 
ed that his industrious compilations were ever to furnish the 
sround-work of such extravagancies ; and by way of climax, 
Mr Godwin informs us, that he finds in a letter written by Mr 
Cobbet, dated Long Island, August 14, 1819, the following as- 
sertion: ‘ Within the last twelve months upwards of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand have landed from England to settle 
here.’ (p. 414.) In Mr Cobbet this is remarkably well, for 
probably the assertion is not more than fifteen times larger 
than the truth. He probably reasoned (if he reasoned at all 
on the subject) in the same manner that Mr G. would have 
his readers. In one or two weeks there arrived two or three 
thousand : there are fifty-two weeks in a year, and so probatum 
est, there arrived a hundred and fifty thousand in the course 

of the year. We marvel that Mr G. did not adopt the ar- 

gument before deduced by him from an estimate of the 

tonnage ; and say if one ship brought 402 passengers, how 


many were brought by all the ships which arrived during the - 


year ? In this way he might have made up his desired num- 
ber of emigrants ; but in the mode he has adopted, though 
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not less erroneous than the one we suggest, he does not 
do it. 

By our late census, it appears that our population has in- 
creased, during the last ten years, 2,385,831. Three of these 
ten years were passed in a state of war, which may safely be 
affirmed to have put an entire stop to immigration. During 
the remaining seven years, there ought then to have arrived, 
on an average, upwards of 340,000 emigrants a year :—con- 
siderably more than double the number which did arrive even 
upon the supposition, that the above statements of Mr Niles 
present us with the weekly average. But we all know that 
the average is nothing like the above numbers ; that these 
were extraordinary arrivals, and for that reason were noticed 
by the newspapers. ‘They were extraordinary cases in ex- 
traordinary years. In 1817 and 1818, the new situation of 
Europe threw thousands out of employment; and the conse- 
quence was, as we must all recollect, the arrival of several 
large bodies of emigrants in this country. But who besides 
Messrs Cobbet and Godwin ever thought of taking the whole- 
sale newspaper accounts of cases like these, as ground work 
for calculating the number which arrive m the course of a year, 
and for every year? And yet it is upon the documents which 
we have given above, that Mr G. ventures the assertion,—* The 
present population of the North American continent, with one 
exception, which will presently be mentioned, must have aris- 
en from a direct transportation of the inhabitants of the Old 
World to the New ;’ (p. 403,) and that but for this assistance, 
our population would be at a stand. 

The single exception above alluded to we shall have oc- 
casion to notice hereafter, and we think there will be little dif- 
ficulty in showing that it amounts to nothing. The above 
proposition is so utterly extravagant, that we would not waste 
the patience of our readers in a discussion of it, but that it has 
come from a writer of so much note as Mr. Godwin, and has 
attracted some attention in England. According to this hy- 
pothesis, in the course of every twenty-five years, a number of 
foreigners come here, and enrol themselves among our citizens, 
equal to the whole number of citizens at the commencement 
of the period. And what is truly astonishing is, that in all 
the stages of our increase, this number of foreigners has al- 
ways been increasing in exact proportion to the number of 
citizens to which they were to be added. When, in 1749, we 
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296 Godwin on Malthus. [Oct 
had little more than a million of inhabitants, there came enough 
to double that number : when, in 1790, we had 3,921,326, there 
came enough to match that number. In 1800 our numbers 
were up to 5,319,762 ; and now we are possessed of the cen- 
sus of 1820, from which it appears that the number of 1800 
will be doubled in less than twenty-five years. So that it is 
plain, if population does not increase in a geometrical ratio, 
emigration does. And all this while, Great Britain, which 
furnishes nine tenths of all our emigrants, is increasing her 
numbers at home. No matter what is the situation of Europe, 
whether at peace or war, enjoying abundance or suffering 
scarcity ; the amount of emigration goes on increasing con- 
stantly and uniformly, in exact proportion as the land in Ame- 
rica becomes more settled, and the temptations to emigration 
are diminished. ‘The inquiry will naturally suggest itself to 
Mr Godwin’s readers in this country—where are all these for- 
eigners ? Since 1790, near six millions of them must have arriv- 
ed, and of course a majority of the adult population are of foreign 
birth. Considering that in this country, a majority is omni- 
potent, it is a little singular that we do not see and hear a lit- 
tle more of this class of men ; that we do not sometimes witness 
their efforts to control the elections or to influence the gov- 
ernment. Why should they not alter that clause of the consti- 
tution which excludes them from the highest office of the na- 
tion; and why, although not constitutionally disqualified, are 
they (with here and there a solitary exception) in fact exclud- 
ed from all other offices ? Mr. Godwin’s ideas of the character 
of our population correspond with his notion of its origin. 
We will give the account in his own words. 


‘There is an extreme fallacy in Mr Malthus’ language, when 


he talks, in his letter to me of October 1818, speaking of the popu- 
lation of the United States, of “ foreign immigration.”’ In the 


United States there is no idea, correspondent to the term, “ a for- 
eigner.” ‘This republic is properly colluvies omnium gentium. No 
native of any part of Europe will fail in one respect to find him- 
self at home, the moment he has set his foot on the shores of North 
America ; particularly the inhabitants of the British isles, who, 
according to Mr. Niles’ collections, land there at the rate of two 
or three thousand per week. The term “ foreign” in this case, 
conveys to the mind a fallacious idea; since we are accustomed 
to see what Mr. Malthus calls “ foreign immigrants” constituting 
a very trivial portion of the population of an old country. he 
American congress in reality has done wisely in refusing to sepa- 
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rate their new citizens by districts and boundaries, in cases where 
particular countries have sent out to them a great number of set- 
tlers, and chvosing rather to blend them in one common mass ; 
since if they were allowed by such separation fully to keep alive 
their original prejudices, we might expect to see them one da 
overpowering the Creoles, or proper descendants of the old set- 
tlers, just as in some countries we read of slaves that have be- 
come so numerous as to be able to put down and subjugate their 
masters.’ pp. 416, 417. 

This account, we have no doubt, would have been realized, 
were we but half as much inundated with foreigners (and we 
do assure Mr Godwin we have an idea correspondent to this 
term) as is supposed. But in that case no policy of the gev- 
ernment could have preserved our institutions, or prevented 
the poor ‘ Creoles’ (we love to repeat such a happy epithet,) 
from being overpowered. A nation of near ten millions of 
people, more than one half of whose adult population were 
born on foreign soil, educated under different forms of gov- 
ernment, brought togetber in a remote part of the world by 
accident ; yet that nation preserving a constitution of govern- 
ment like our own, without disturbance or interference, or 
even assistance from its imported majority, would present a 
phenomenon, which to us seems more difficult of solution, 
than the increase of our population does to Mr Godwin. 

But what would set this matter at rest in the minds of those 
acquainted with this country, (if in the minds of such it were 
possible in the first place to raise a doubt,) is the fact, that the 
part of the United States which has always been considered 
to have presented the greatest natural rate of increase, is New 
England ; and it is this very part, which has been blessed with 
the smallest number of emigrants. Our ‘weather bleached and 
battered rocks,’ seldom attract the visionary adventurer from 
abroad ; and should they do so, it would require but a small 
part of one of our winters, to freeze up the tide of enthusiasm 
which bore him from his home. And besides, thin as our 
soil is represented to be, it is known that most of it is occupi- 
ed, and by men who will not give it away without a considera- 
tion. Nearly the whole of the population of New England 
are descendants of the puritans; yet, until her territory was 
in a great measure occupied, the increase of population here 
was unequalled by any of those states, whose greater natural 
advantages would be likely to draw towards them a larger 
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number of emigrants. And in later years, we see, that whils* 
she has been peopling the states northwest of the Ohio, her 
own population has been constantly increasing. This fact is 
particularly worthy of observation in our last census. Since 
the census immediately preceding the last, we have had com- 
mercial restrictions and war, which pressed with peculiar force 
on the northern states, whose prosperity is at all times, in a 
considerable degree, dependent on the free use of the ocean. 
During the years 1813 and 1814, we may recollect that the 
tide of emigration seemed rushing so strongly to the west, that 
serious apprehensions were felt, that our population was on 
the decline. And yet we now find that in every one of these 
states there has been an increase ; and in one of them, so great 
an increase as 30 per cent. It is in vain then to talk of the 
increase of our numbers being dependent on the transportation 
of men from the other side of the Atlantic. For every foreign- 
er who has come into New England, within the last ten years, 
with a view of remaining here, it may be safely affirmed that 
thirty native citizens have left it for the banks of the Ohio or 
the Illinois. 

Mr Godwin wrote his book, without knowing the result of 
our recent census. Before that time, there had been three suc- 
sessive enumerations taken, at intervals of ten years each. 
They had each exhibited a rate of increase, which would double 
the population in a period of little more than twenty-two years. 
Mr Malthus, that he might be on the safe side, had stated the 
period to be 25 years; and in so doing, he thought, (and so it 
seems to us,) that he had made ample allowance for the addi- 
tion to our numbers from emigration. By the census of 
1820, it appears that the total population of the United States 
is 9,625,734. And this we should think sufficient to furnish 
a final answer to Mr Godwin’s loose theories and conjec- 
tures. It seems that since 1810, there has been an increase 
of 2,385,972 ; and at this rate the population of 1810 will be 
doubled in less than twenty-five years. ‘The results furnished 
by our several censuses, are as follows : 


Increase 
Total. Increase. per cent. per annum. 
1790—3,921,326 
1800—5,319,762 1,398,436 3.097 
1810—7,239,903 1,920,141 * 3.130 
1820—9,625,73 2,385,972 2.989 
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§ 
lst @ The increase from 1790 to 1810, was 84.39 per cent. for 
er ; the whole period, and 3.113 per cent. per annum; at which 
IS ) rate the population would double in 22.61 years. From 1800 
ce _ to 1820, the rate has been 80.94 per cent. for the whole peri- 
n- | __ od, and 3.01 per cent. per annum ; at which rate the popula- 
ce + tion will double in 23.38 years. ‘The rate between 1810 and 
1a | 1820 has been 32.96 per cent. for the whole period, and 
in. 2.989 per cent. per annum; at which rate the population of 
he | 1810 will be doubled in 24.33 years. ‘The increase of the 
at = ~~‘ ten last years has not been quite so large as that of the pre- 
on ' ceding years ; but still, if there were no other argument in the 
se ' case, the regularity of the above increase is sufficient to show 
at _ that it could not have arisen from a cause so fluctuating and 
he | unsteady as foreign emigration. 
on We believe that it was the expectation of many, that the et 
n- census of 1820 would disclose a more sensible diminution in iy 
rs, | the rate of increase than is above exhibited. This opinion ie 
at _ was founded upon the idea that the Atlantic states had now 
or | __ been so long settled, that the checks which keep down popu- 
+ Tation in Europe below its natural level, must have begun to 
of | _—_ operate here with considerable force. Something too, it was 
ic- | ~~ supposed, was to be allowed for the effects of our last war, 
+h. =| ~~ which lasted near three years, and caused no small waste of life. 
le & The opinion respecting the operation of the checks to popu- 
rs. | lation was probably drawn from an acquaintance with the 
he | cities, where undoubtedly they do operate. But the inhab- 
it | itants of the cities bear but a small proportion to the whole "y 
li- @ nation ; and in the country, it would seem we have not yet Fi © 
of |  asurplus population, owing to the prevalence of emigration to a 
es @ the west. Marriages are probably as early as they used to we 
sh | be; and the rate of mortality is not increased. The real price pik 
c- | Of labor is, in this part of the country, as high as ever; al- gh 
se | though a short time since some alteration took place in its 
be money price. But there is another fact to be attended to in 
ed this connexion. It is not supposed by Mr Malthus, or any 
body else, that in every single district of the United States, 
a the rate of increase has uniformly been such as would double 


the population in twenty-two, or even in twenty-five years. 
But this is the average of the whole country ; and consequent- 
' ly in some parts the period must be shorter. This has been 
the case with New England ; and it would appear still to be 
so, if we could reckon in the censuses of this part of the coun- 
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try the adults whom we send forth to other states. But with- 
in a few years the territory northwest of the Ohio has been 
settled ; and settled principally by New England men. We 
accordingly find there, the customs and habits of New Eng- 
land, with the advantages of a fine climate and soil. And we 
have every reason to believe that in those states, independent 
of emigration, the rate of increase is as rapid, if not more 
rapid, than it ever was in New England. Consequently, al- 
though it be true that in some parts of the country the opera- 
tion of the checks to population has been increased ; yet if at 
the same time the proportion of the country in which they 
operate scarcely at all, has likewise been augmented, we need 
not anticipate any diminution in the average rate of increase 
for the whole country. 

With regard to our late war—it caused, no doubt, a con- 
siderable consumption of life. For although our most impor- 
tant engagements appear like skirmishes, in comparison with 
the wholesale slaughters of Smolensko and Waterloo ; yet 
when we recollect that our whole Atlantic border was expos- 
ed to continual incursions from the naval force of the enemy ; 
whilst on the other side, we had to contend with numerous 
tribes of Indians ; when it is considered too, how many of 
our citizens were engaged in privateers ; and of these, how 
many were afterwards confined in crowded prisons, we shall 
perceive that it must have been a destructive war, although 
from the nature of such desultory warfare, it is impossible to 
estimate, with any degree of accuracy, the numbers which 
died in it. We know that a nation like ours, with ten mil- 
lions of inhabitants, can afford many a bloody battle, without a 
very perceptible diminution of its numbers ; but when we see 
the arrival of a few thousand foreigners brought forward and 
considered with so much pomp and gravity, we think it right 
to bring into the account the loss, by three years’ fighting. But 
as we wish to be liberal to Mr Godwin, we will allow hein to 
offset this loss, by the extraordinary emigrations which took 
place between the close of the war and the taking of the cen- 
sus; and in so doing, we assure him, that we allow him an 
excellent bargain. Having done this, we shall rest satisfied 
until Mr G. writes another book much better than this, that 
the increase of the last ten years has been ‘ from procreation 
alone.’ 

We think it has already been shown, that the number of 
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emigrants has never been near that which is required for the 
support of Mr Godwin’s position. ‘The subject of the emi- 
grations to this country is not, however, one involved in such 
utter darkness, but that we can do something towards enabling 
our readers to form a tolerably correct estimate of the actual 
number of foreigners who arrive here ; and the first document 
which we offer, is nothing more nor less than an official trans- 
cript of all the lists of passengers who arrived in the United 
States from the Ist October 1819, to September 30th, 1820, 


inclusive. ‘This transcript was prepared i in the department of 


state, from returns made to it from all the collectors of cus- 


toms at the several ports of the United States, in pursuance of 


the 4th and 5th sections of the act of congress of 2d March, 
1810; and was presented to congress, F ebruary 20th, 1821. 
As it is the first report prepared under the act, and is interest- 
ing on account of its classification of the passengers, we shall 
give it entire. 

Passengers arrived in the U. S. from foreign countries, from 
Sept, 30, 1819, to Sept. 30, 1820. 


Useful productive Class. 


Artificer 1 Cloth manufacturer 1 
Bakers 58 Coopers 33 
Basket makers 5 Coppersmiths 4 
Blacksmiths 35 Cotton spinner i 
Block makers 7 Curriers 10 
Boat builders 4 Cuders 5 
Book binder 1 Distillers 5 
Boot makers 3 Dyers 3 
Brick layers 6 Farmers 806 
Brick maker 1 Fishermen 
Brazier 1 Flax dresser 
Brass founders 2 Gardeners 25 
Brewers 6 Goldsmith | 
Butchers 37 Gunsmiths 3 
Button maker 1 Harness makers 3 
Cabinet makers 22 «Hatters 5 
Carpenters J14 Iron founder 1 
Chair makers 4 Laborers 289 
Chandlers 6 Leather dresser ] 
Cloth dressers 3 Mantuamakers i 
Clothiers 9 Manufacturers r 
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Masons 

Mattrass maker 
Mechanics 
Milliners 

Millers 
Millwrights 
Morocco dresser 
Nail maker 
Painters 

Paper makers 


Pin and Needle makers 


Planters 
Plasterers 
Plumbers 
Potters 
Printers 
Refiner 
Rigger 
Rope makers 
Rule makers 
Sadlers 

Sail makers 
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Seamstresses 
Ship carpenters 
Shoe makers 
Silver smiths 
Slater 

Soap boilers 

Stay makers 
Stone cutters 
Sup. of glass works 
Tailors 

Tailor and farmer 
Tanners 

Tanner and currier 
Tinker 
Tobacconists 
Turner 

Umbrella makers 
Watch makers 
Weavers 
Wheelwrights 
White smiths 
Wax makers 


Total of the useful productive class 
Useful “ys a0 Class. 


Accountants 
Ambassadors 
Architects 
Artists 
Auctioneer 
Barbers 
Carters 
Clergymen 
Clerks 
Colliers 
Cooks 
Confectioners 
Consuls 
Dentist 
Draftsman 
Drapers 


Druggists 
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Engineers 
Engravers 
Fair traders 
Farriers 
Governess 
Grocers 
Herdsmen 
Horse doctor 
House keepers 
Judge 
Lawyers 
Limner 
Mariners 
Mathematician 
Merchants 
Military men 
Nurse 
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Paper hanger 1 Steward i 
Physicians 33 Supercargoes 26 
Publican 1 Surgeons 8 
Schoolmasters 21 Surveyors 3 
Servants 87 ‘Traders 31 
Shop keepers 11 Washerwomen 3 
Stationers 4 Woollen draper 1 
Total of this class 1,730 
Ornamental and amusing unproductive Class. 
Dancing master 1 Jewellers 5 
Falconer 1 Ladies 49 
Gentlemen 87 Rope dancer 1 
Guilder 1 Showman I 
Hair dressers 2 a 
Total of this class 148 
Recapitulation. 

Useful productive class 1,987 

Useful unproductive do. 1,730 

Ornamental and amusing do. 148 

3.865 


Occupation unknown, principally 2 5 1 9¢ 
women and children : 


= 


Total arrived 7,001 
Of these there are 1,959 females—5,042 males. 

Now is it to be observed that this list embraces not only the 
foreigners coming here with the intention of remaining, but 
those who came here only oa a visit, and our own citizens, 
who returned from visits to foreign countries. For these rea- 
sons we should deduct nearly all of the following classes, viz : 
ambassadors, clergymen, consuls, judge, lawyers, merchants, 
mariners, physicians, supercargoes, gentlemen, and ladies, and 
probably the planters ; amounting in the whole to 1,579 ; which 
leaves but 5,422. But as our deductions are merely conjec- 
tural, we will estimate the number of emigrants for that year 
at 6,000. A second report under the above act, for the year 
ending 30th September 1821, was vresented to congress at 
their last session ; but owing to some strange oversight, no or- 
der was passed for its being printed. ‘The particulars, there- 
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fore, we are not acquainted with; but we have ascertained that 
the whole number of passengers was 10,722, of which 2,415 
were ‘from the United States,” leaving 8, 307 foreigners. Be- 
sides this, we have a newspaper before us which professes 
to give an abstract of ‘official returns ordered to be printed 
by the house of commons’ of Great Britain. From these it 


appears, that from the year 1812 to the year 1821, both years _ 


included, there emigrated to the United States—from Ireland, 
30,653—from England, 33,608—from Scotland, 4,727. The 
whole amount of emigrations to the United States, 68,988. 
During the same period, there embarked for the British do- 
minions in North America, from Ireland, 47,223—from Eng- 
land, 23,783—from Scotland, 19,971. Total of emigra- 
tions to the British dominions 90,977. Total of emigrations 
from the United Kingdom, 159,965. This gives us an annual 
average of 6,898 emigrants to the United States; and this we 
take to be not far from the true average. For if the above 
period embraces the years of the war, when there were no 
emigrations to this country, it likewise embraces the extraordi- 
nary years 1817 and 1818, when the emigrations were double 
or treble what they ever were before, or have been since. We 
should add about one ninth to the above amount, for emi- 
crants from other countries than Great Britain; for we take it, 
that about nine tenths of all the foreigners who come to this 
country, come from the United Kingdom, and we shall have 
an average of little more than 7 500 emigrants per annum. 
And whilst we thus find the documents of the British govern- 
ment, and of our own, gage so nearly, it is impossible to 
think that both are very far from the truth. With regard to 
the years 1817 and 1818, the only satisfactory information we 
ossess, is from Dr Seybert’ s valuable work.* We are there 
furnished with the number of passengers arriving at the principal 
ports of the United States, during the year 1817, as obtained 
from the records of the several custom houses. ‘The number 
was 22,240. If we make a proper deduction for the number of 
Americans who must have been among these passengers, we 
shall conclude that the number of emigrants for that year was 
about 18,000. Dr Seybert supposes the number in common 
years to be 6,000 ; and allowing them the extraordinary rate of 
increase of 5 percent. per annum, he calculates, that deprived of 
this foreign aid, our population w auld require, in order to effect 


* Statistical Annals, p. 29. 
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a duplication, four fifths of a year longer than it now does. 
The amount of emigration in common years, we are of opinion, 
varies from six to eight thousand. ‘To make out Mr Godwin’s 
proposition, it ought to be about two hundred and forty thou- 
sand. 

If any thing be wantiag to confirm the above statement, 
we may find it in the last census. The number of ‘ foreigners 
not naturalized,’ is there given under a distinct head, and 
amounts only to 53,655. No foreigner can be naturalized un- 
til he has resided within the United States at least five years; 
and consequently we have the whole number which could have 
arrived during the five years preceding the census, even if we 
suppose that all who arrived before that period were natural- 
ized as soon as the law would permit. But we know that a 
great many delay obtaining naturalization for several years af- 
ter they are entitled to it; and not a few are never naturalized 
at all. From all the above sources of information, and the 
agreement of them all, we have as much certainty respecting 
the amount of emigration as the nature of the subject will 
admit of. 

We have said that Mr. G’s proposition, ‘that the present 
population of the American continent must have arisen from a 
direct transportation of the inhabitants of the Old World to the 
New,’ is stated ‘ with one exception.’ ‘The limitation alluded 
to is this : 


‘The majority of the emigrants that pass over from Europe to 
North America may be supposed to be in the flower of their life. 
Now every such emigrant is equal to two human beings, taken in- 
discriminately among the population, or rather among the rising 
generation of an old established country. For example, we have 
found that, in four children born into the world, we have no right 
to count upon more than one female, who by child bearing, can 
contribute to keep up or increase the numbers of mankind in the 
next generation. But of emigrants withdrawing themselves to 
America, as we have been informed they usually withdraw them- 
selves in families, we have a right, if they go in the flower of their 
lives, out of every four, to count upon two females who, by child 
bearing, may contribute to the future population of the country.’ 
PPe 404, 405. 


Mr Godwin had supposed, independently of this limita- 
tion, the annual number of emigrants necessary to account for 
the increase between 1790 and 1810, to be one hundred and 
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sixty-five thousand; and with it, he thinks he may reduce the 
number to eighty or ninety thousand. As respects the object 
of Mr. Godwin’s argument, this exception is not worth con- 
sidering. For allowing him all that he claims from it ; instead 
of reckoning the annual emigration at seven or eight thousand, 
we should only have to consider it as raised to thirteen or four- 
teen thousand, which would still leave the period of doubling, 
by procreation alone, within the twenty-five years. ‘The 
allowance claimed by Mr Godwin on this account, is, however, 
most enormous, upon any theory of the increase of man- 
kind, and most af all upon that broached by Mr Godwin. If 
1,600,000 persons of both sexes had come here in the year 
1790, Mr Godwin might perhaps, without a very great depar- 
ture from his own principles, admit that this number would, 
by the year 1810, have increased to 3,200,000. But 
this number come, not all at the same time and at the com- 
mencement of the twenty years, but successively, through 
every part of the period, a moiety of them within the last half 
of it, and some not until the very last year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, to suppose that they will be found to have doubled 
at the end of the period, is admitting a greater tendency in the 
human race to increase its numbers, than Mr Malthus has ever 
contended for. We donot say that such a thing is impossible ; 
but we do say that the assertion of it on the part of Mr God- 
win, is an abandonment of every principle in his book. If, 
however, we take any number of emigrants arriving here at 
the same time, and look at them as they are, it probably 
will not be supposed that each one of them ‘is equal to two 
human beings taken indiscriminately among the population’ 
of this country. By the transcript we have given above, 
it appears that, of the passengers therein enumerated, 5,042 
are males, 1,959 females. Many of the emigrants come in 
families, but the majority of them are unmarried men. The 
situation of a great portion of both classes, at least for some 
time. after their arrival, is but little favorable to their rapid in- 
crease. Those, who are single, have generally to wait long, 
before they can so establish themselves in a strange land, as 
to be in a condition to support a family ; and of those who 
come in families, it is unfortunately too often the case, that 
their situation, to say the least of it, is no better calculated for 
the rearing of their children, than it was in their own country. 


One of the proofs adduced by Mr Godwin of the great num- 
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ber of emigrants to the United States, is founded on the 
number of societies which exist in our cities for the relief of 
foreigners. He has collated from Morse’s geography the 
names of divers St George’s and St Patrick’s, and St An- 
drew’s and Thistle and Shamrock Societies ; and infers that 
the amount of emigration must be immense, where so many 
charitable institutions can find employment. He might have 
inferred another fact, and with more truth ; which is, that the 
amount of poverty and distress must be very great among those 
emigrants. Skilful mechanics, practical farmers, and indus- 
trious, prudent, calculating laborers, who have come here from 
abroad, and brought with them the means of support, until they 
can overcome the great difficulties necessarily attendant on a 
recent establishment in a strange community, have generally 
been able to attain to a greater degree of respectability, and to 
bring up their children with better prospects, than they could 
have done at home. But then it is a fact not less notorious 
than it is melancholy, that very much of all the squalid poverty 
and wretchedness, which is to be found in our cities, is amongst 
the foreigners. If the fact were not in itself perfectly notori- 
ous, the records of our alms-houses and jails could prove it. 
It seems to be thought in England, that most of our emigrants 
are farmers, attracted hither by the cheapness of land. ‘The 
fact we believe to be, that a very great proportion of the for- 
eigners in the United States are to be found in the cities, where 
the checks to population are almost as great as they are in 
Europe. Many, no doubt, who come with other intentions, 
remain in the seaports where they were first landed, because, 
having exhausted their little all, in procuring their passage, 
they are unable to proceed onward to ‘ the new country ;’ but 
yet if we look again at our transcript of passengers, we see 
that of the whole 7,000, according to the occupations specifi- 
ed, only 997 belong to agriculture; the rest are nearly all of 
them of such professions as must necessarily be exercised in 
large towns. 

Mr Godwin has a great deal to say about the ampossibility 
of the increase of the United States having arisen from pro- 
creation. He observes, 


‘I further trust, that if I shall not be able to make out to de- 
monstration the precise sources of the increasing population of 
the United States, I shall at least show in what follows, from a 
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variety of considerations, exclusively of the thread of the argu- 
ment of my second and third books, that it is impossible that the 
source should be found in the principle of procreation.’ p. 371. 


It does seem to us that under the circumstances of the case 
Mr Godwin is bound to point out very clearly ‘ the precise 
sources of the increasing population of the United States.’ 
That the increase has taken place is admitted; that it is not 
owing to emigration is no less certain than that the increase 
has taken place ; then if it be not owing to procreation, it be- 
hoves Mr G. at least to name some third source from which it 
might have arisen. Any reasoning a priori, on a subject of 
this nature, is extremely unsafe, as is evinced by the numerous 
errors which prevailed in England on the subject of their own 
population, previous to the ‘ population acts.’ Such reason- 
ing is almost always founded on arbitrary principles of the 
prolificness of marriages, or on imperfect parish registers of 
births and deaths. Whiist therefore the fact of increase is as- 
certained, and it is known not to have arisen from emigra- 
tion, any argument which goes to prove that in the nature of 
things it is impossible that such a rate of increase should arise 
from natural causes, ought to be considered as answered and 
refuted by the fact, even if it were less easy, than it is in the 
present case, to detect the fallacy of the argument itself. 

‘ Throughout Europe,’ says Mr G., ‘ taking one country with 
another, the average falls short of four births to a marriage,’ p. 
206 ; ‘and in every instance which has come to our hands, 
the fruitfulness of the human species in the United States does 
in no way materially differ from what occurs on the subject in 
many countries of Europe.’ p. 425. ‘To which he afterwards 
adds, that ‘a smaller number are not prematurely cut off by dis- 
ease.’ p.431. With regard tothe fruitfulness of marriages in the 
United States, he further says, and often repeats the observa- 
tion, ‘ the difference of the United States and the Old World, 
does not, I presume, consist in the superior fecundity of their 
women.’ p. 30. Be it so—the natural capability of women 
on either side of the Atlantic may be the same; but if in Ame- 
rica a smaller proportion of the women remain unmarried, and 
if marriages take place at an earlier age than in Europe, they 
may still produce a greater number of children. Now it is a 
fact, which we think will hardly be denied even by Mr God- 
win, that the wages of labor are higher, and food more abun- 
dant here than in Europe. And whilst this is the case, we 
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may very safely infer that a greater proportion of the whole 
population will marry ; and of those who marry, the marriages 
will take place at an earlier period of life, than in countries 
where a different state of things prevails. ‘There are no docu- 
ments in this country, from which we can estimate the average 
fruitfulness of marriages. ‘There is, or rather there was, a stat- 
ute in Massachusetts, requiring the marriages, births, and deaths 
to be recorded by the town clerk of the place where they 
occur. But the statute, though unrepealed, has become so 
nearly obsolete, that not many, even among the profession, are 
aware that it ever existed. ‘The record of marriages and bap- 
tisms might be obtained from clergymen; but the number of 
baptisms would furnish us with a very uncertain criterion for es- 
timating the number of births. If, however, we could procure 
certain records of the marriages and births in particular towns 
or parishes, it would be of no importance in ascertaining the 
fruitfulness of marriages ; so great is the interchange of inhab- 
itants constantly taking place between our towns. ‘The older 
settlements are every day sending forth new married couples 
to find farms in other places; of course the marriage, and the 
births resulting from it, do not appear on the same record. 
And for the same reason, it would be of no assistance to us, if 
we could obtain the number of the births and marriages in the 
whole state of Massachusetts, or of any single state in the union. 
For the intercourse between the states, is as unrestrained as 
that between different towns. ‘There is every reason to be- 
lieve, as we have before remarked, that in New England there 
is born, on an average, a greater number of children for each 
marriage ; and that of the born, a greater number are reared, 
than in any other part of the United States; unless it be in 
some of the new states north west of the Ohio. Yet an in- 
spection of the records of marriages and births would very 
probably lead us to a different conclusion ; because thousands 
of the children of marriages solemnized in New England, must 
be sought for on the banks of the Ohio or the Wabash. We 

have no doubt that, in consequence of the migratory spirit, we 

could find many towns of Massachusetts, where the proportion 

of births to marriages in the records, would be no more than 

three to one; whilst the census should indicate, and truly too, 

that the population was increasing. And on the other hand, 

we might take the records of a town in Indiana or Ohio, which 

has been settled within the last ten years, (and there are hun- 
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dreds of such towns,) and by counting up all the marriages, 
and then all the births, which have taken place within the town, 
we should obtain a dozen or fifteen births for one marriage. 
No reliance therefore is to be placed on the records of parti- 
eular towns, as a mean of judging of the fruitfulness of mar- 
riages throughout the country, or even in the place where they 
are kept. In the absence of documents, conjectures are not 
of much avail on such a subject; yet all writers have agreed 
in the supposition, that the number of births is very much 
greater here than in Europe. Mr Godwin indeed is to be 
excepted ; but there is no subject with which he 1s less 
acquainted than America; unless, indeed, it be the subject 
of population in general. Dr Franklin supposes eight births 
to a marriage, which we have no doubt is too high. Dr Sey- 
bert thinks there are six, and that four out of the six are rear- 
ed, and this we conceive to be very near the truth. But that 
either there must be a greater number of births in America 
than in Europe, or that of the born, a greater number must live 
beyond the first and most dangerous stages of life, is proved 
by the fact, that the children in this country, as shown by all 
our censuses, compose a much larger portion of our population, 
than they do of the population of other countries. 

The remarks we have just made respecting registers, apply 
to all the evidence which Mr Godwin adduces in support of 
his proposition, that marriages are not more prolific in Ameri- 
ca than in Europe. He introduces with infinite satisfaction, a 
communication to the philosophical society of Philadelphia, 
by Mr Barton, in which communication, is contained, an ac- 
count of the births, marriages, and deaths, in the first parish of 
Hingham, in this state. By this, it appears that ‘ during fifty- 
four years, there were 2,247 births, 1,113 deaths, and 521 
marriages.’ 

Supposing this account to be accurate, (and it may be so or 
it may not,) it is not safe to estimate from it the prolificness 
of marriages. For although we are not particularly acquainted 
with Hingham, yet we know enough of the country towns in 
New England generally, to be able to say with great confidence, 
that of the children of five hundred marriages solemnized in so 
old a town as that, a very considerable proportion were born 
in other places. Mr Godwin likewise gives us a report of mar- 
riages and births, in Portsmouth N. H. for a period of six 
years, drawn up by Dr Spalding, to which the same remarks 
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apply. And we may add, that Portsmouth is too large a town 
to furnish a fair average of the whole country ; to say nothing 
of the difficulty of any individual’s keeping a very accurate 
account of the births in so considerable a population. Mr 
Godwin finds that in these two accounts there are about four 
and a half births to a marriage. His mode of ascertaining this 
is by merely dividing, in each instance, the whole number of 
births by the whole number of marriages. But this is not a 
correct mode of ascertaining the prolificness of marriages, for it 
is evident that many of these births, must have resulted from 
marriages which took place prior to the period embraced by 
the registers ; and on the other hand subsequently to the period 
in the registers, many of the marriages contained therein will 
have yielded other births, which of course are not counted. 
And on this account, where the population is either increasing 
or diminishing, the proportion of births to marriages in the 
registers will never truly represent the prolificness of mar- 
riages. We had supposed that Mr Malthus had made this 
subject clear enough, in his chapter on the fruitfulness of mar- 
riages; and to that we refer our readers for the correct rule on 
the subject. By this rule, and with the premises furnished 
him by Mr Barton, Mr Malthus finds 5.58 to be the pro- 
lificness of marriages in this country, Of the uncertainty of 
these premises we have already intimated our opinion. We 
are very much at a loss to determine whether Mr Godwin ever 
read the chapter just referred to, or not. He occasionally ex- 
tracts from it a detached passage; but at the same time he 
goes on reasoning from principles, which are there demon- 
strated to be erroneous, as if he were utterly unconscious that 
the correctness of those principles had ever been questioned. 
It is possible that he may have resolved that he will be in- 
structed by nothing which comes from Mr Malthus ; but it is 
hardly possible that he can be so childish as to believe that his 
readers have formed a similar resolution. 

To those who are acquainted with Mr Malthus’ book, it 
is superfluous to observe, that there is nothing in the Hingham 
account at all inconsistent with the supposition of a rapid in- 
crease of population. ‘The proportion of births to marriages, 
indeed, forms no criterion whatever by which to judge of the 
rate of increase. The population of a country may be sta- 
tionary or declining, with a proportion as 5 to 1, and may be 
increasing with some rapidity witha proportion as 4to1."* The 


* Malthus’ Essay on Pop. vol. ii. p. 23. 
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prolificness of marriages is a thing different from the proportion 
of births to marriages, as presented in the registers. It is only 
the latter to which Mr Godwin pays any attention. But it is 
not even on the prolificness of marriages alone, that the rate of 
increase depends. Population increases when the births ex- 
ceed the deaths. And the excess of births over the deaths is 
affected not merely by the prolificness of marriages, but like- 
wise by the proportion of the born which lives to marry ; and 
by the earliness of these marriages compared with the average 
duration of life. ‘That with the same prolificness of marriages, 
the rate of increase will be the more rapid, in proportion as a 
greater proportion of the born shall live to marry, must be evi- 
dent to every one; and a slight reflection will render it ap- 
parent, that where any increase is going on, it will be more 
rapid, as the interval between the average age of marriage and 
the average age of death shall be longer. ‘Itis evident that if 
there be any principle of increase, that is, if one marriage in the 
present generation yields more than one in the next, including 
second and third marriages, the quicker these generations are 
repeated, compared with the passing away of a generation by 
death, the more rapid will be the increase.** Mr Malthus has 
explained and demonstrated these principles in his chapter on 
the fruitfulness of marriages; and yet Mr Godwin, with a per- 
verseness which was never equalled, asserts, and builds all his 
arguments on the assertion, that there must be eight births to 
a marriage, or the population cannot double itself. And in his 
attempt, or rather his pretence of ascertaining whether this 
has been the case, instead of calculating the prolificness of 
marriages, he looks merely at the proportion of births to mar- 
riages in the registers, and if he finds this proportion to be but 
as 4 to 1, he assures us that the population must be at a stand. 
If the Hingham register could be considered as presenting 
the true proportion of births to marriages for the whole country, 
the only consequence would be, that every thing which Mr 
Godwin has written respecting the unhealthiness of the United 
States must be considered incorrect, even if from other sour- 
ces we did not know it to be so. For in that case we should 
have to account for the known rate of our increase, by the sup- 
position that the proportion of the born which lives to marry 
is extraordinarily large; and the larger this proportion is, the 
more healthy must be the country. But as Mr Malthus ob- 


* Essay on Pop. vol. ii, p. 21. 
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serves, ‘to occasion so rapid an increase as that which has 
taken place in America, it will be necessary that all the causes 
of increase should be called into action.’ And the proportion 
in the Hingham register is undoubtedly too small; although 
we are not to expect to find the true proportion (as Mr God- 
win thinks it must be) any thing like 8 to L. e attach but 
little importance to the registers of single parishes, but the 
following account of the marriages, births, and deaths in Bil- 
lerica, in this state, is perhaps less liable to suspicion than such 
accounts generally are, because it is of a period when the law 
for recording the births and deaths must have been more re- 
garded, and when likewise the increase was less likely to be 
affected by emigration, than is the case at present. From 
the year 1654 to the year 1704, in Billerica,* there were 
marriages 106, births 557, deaths 172. Giving a proportion 
of births to marriages of 51 to 1 ; and of births to deaths of 
more than 3 to 1. This proportion of the births to mar- 
riages is about as high as we ought to expect; for the more 
rapid is the rate of increase, the more will the proportion of 
births to marriages in the registers fall short of the real pro- 
lificness of marriages. We have seen accounts of two or three 
other villages, which give a proportion of births a little larger 
than the foregoing; but the accounts, though very probable from 
their results, are themselves of so unauthentic a character, 
that we do not think it worth while to introduce them. 

Although Mr Godwin seems to think it is only by an augment- 
ed proportion of births that the population of a country can 
be increased, yet he takes upon himself to prove that ‘a small- 
er portion are not prematurely cut off by disease or otherwise 
in the United States than in Europe.’ And to this end he de- 
votes a chapter to the subject of ‘the diseases’ of this country. 
We have not left ourselves time to follow him step by step 
through this chapter, which is almost as weak as those upon 
emigration. It contains such stuff as this: 


‘The lady from Pennsylvania, whom I mentioned above, stated 
to me, that the citizens of that state, male and female, were gen- 
erally found to decline from their youth and strength at twenty- 
five or thirty years of age. She further expressed herself as hav- 
ing no doubt that the continuity of population from their own 
proper sources was less full there than in England: for which she 
assigned four reasons; first, that the mothers suckle their children 


* Collections of Mass. Historical Soc. vol. ii—-2d series, p. 166. 
‘New Series, No. 12. AD 
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longer ; secondly, that in Pennsylvania there are few old people ; 
thirdly, that more children die ; and lastly, as above observed, that 
a large family of children is a rare phenomenon there.’ p. 433. 


The same lady told Mr G. that the dysentery is such a fatal 
disorder in Pennsylvania, ‘ that a great proportion of the chil- 
dren in that state are carried off by it under three years of age, 
and that upon her return to Great Britain it was matter of sur- 
prise to her to see, as no uncommon thing, families with seven or 
eight children.’ p. 432. And this account of the dysentery 
was confirmed by ‘ another lady, a native of Boston.’ Besides 
all which, we have in the United States consumptions, yel- 
low fever, and bad teeth. And Mr Godwin, gathering confi- 
dence as he advances, comes finally to this conclusion : 


‘In reality, it seems perfectly obvious that, at least in the mid- 
dle and southern states, the population could not have maintained 
its stand from one generation to another, without a perpetual suc- 
cession of supplies from abroad.’ p. 435. 


Little has been done in this country towards ascertaining the 
average rate of mortality for the whole country. Pretty cor- 
rect bills have been kept in various parts of the country, which 
would probably enable us to form a satisfactory estimate ; but 
no one, that we know of, has yet undertaken to collect and 
compare them. Mr Barton, in the communication before re- 
ferred to, has, from a very hasty view of his subject, un- 
dertaken to fix the rate at 1 out of 45. Most of Mr B’s infor- 
mation was drawn from the cities, which can in no country 
serve for an average. If, however, he had looked at the rate 
of mortality in our cities, and then had considered the differ- 
ence between the rate in cities and in rural situations, in coun- 
tries where the subject has been more attended to, he would 
probably have suspected the correctness of his estimate. In 
the city of Philadelphia, if we compare the average annual 
mortality of seven years, (from 1807 to 1814 inclusive,) with 
the population of 1810, it seems that there was yearly 1 death 
for every 40.15 persons. In 1810, only 1 out of 43.40 died. 
In Boston the average for the five last years has been | out of 
39.58.* According to Dr Price, at the time he made his cal- 
culations, the mortality in London, was 1 in 203; in Norwich, 
1 in 241; in Northampton, 1 in 263; in Newbury, Lin 273. Mr 

* The deaths of the last year were uncommonly numercus in Boston. The 
total was 1420, exceeding by more than three hundred the deaths of any 


former year. 
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Malthus thinks the towns of England were more unhealthy at the 
time Dr Price made his calculations than they are at present; 
but still he is of opinion, that 1 in 31, the proportion of mor- 
tality for London, mentioned in The observations on the result 
of the Population Act, is smaller than the truth.* ‘It may 
be stated in general,’ says Dr Price, ‘that whereas in great 
towns the proportion of inhabitants dying annually is from 1 
in 19 to 1 in 22 or 233 and in moderate towns, from 1 in 24 
to 1 in 28; in country parishes and villages on the contrary, 
this proportion seldom exceeds 1 in 40 or 50.’ He afterwards,{ 
however, gives an account of several parishes taken from actual 
enumerations, according to which, in some villages, only a 45th, 
a 50th, a 60th, a 66th, and in one, a 75th part, dies annually. 
Mr Malthus, combining these and several other calculations, 
thinks that if we take 1 in 46 or 1 in 48, as the average mor- 
tality of the agricultural part of England, including sickly sea- 
sons, this will be the lowest that can be supposed with any 
degree of accuracy. And this proportion, he supposes, will 
be raised to 1 in 40, when we blend with it the mortality of 
towns and the manufacturing part of the community, in order 
to obtain an average for the whole kingdom.Q ‘Thus in Eng- 
land, where the rate of mortality in the towns is so high, and 
where so large a proportion of the whole population live in towns, 
the rate for the whole kingdom is but 1 in 40. And when we 
find a rate of but 1 in 40 in our cities, even after making all 
allowances for omissions in the bills of the cities, we cannot 
believe the rate for the whole country to be so high as 1 in 45. 
In Russia, if their bills be correct, the rate of mortality is 1 in 
58; and this we believe is thought the lowest of any country 
in Europe. In some large divisions of the United States, we 
are confident the rate is lower than in Russia; and although 
from the great variety of climate in different parts of our ter- 
ritory, it is extremely unsafe to reason from observations made 
in a single section, yet we think that the average for the whole 
country is about as low as the Russian. Our duty does not 
require of us to collect original facts on this subject ;—for the 
purpose of refuting Mr Godwin, new facts are wholly unneces- 
sary. But having before us bills of several country towns in 
various parts of New England, we present our readers with the 
following abstract of the same : 
* Essay on Pop. vol. i. p. 465, 466. 


t Observ. on Revers. Paym. First Add. Essay, p. 4. t Ibid. p. 10 
§ Essay on Pop. vol. i. p. 464. 
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On an aver- There died an- 
age of* nually one out of Population By census of 
a ~- JN ee 
Dorchester, seven years 57 2,347 1800 
es pam - Ba 71f 1,400 by estimate. 
Ist do. in Sandwich ten ‘“ S14t¢ 1,500 66 
East do. Rutland, Vt. thirteen “ 68 1,394 1810 
Freeport, Me. five ‘“ 78 2,284 a 
Lancaster, N. H. seven ‘ 68 717 ‘6 
Plymouth, N. H. seven * 78 937 a“ 
Kingston seven ‘ 74 1,137 “s 
Waltham Sia § 78 1,014 6 
Charlestown seven ‘ 59 4,936 e 
Brookline seven ‘ 713, 784 " 
Amherst, N. H. nine ‘“ 70... 1,554 as 
Amherst, Mass. four ‘ 79,7, 1,489 a 


The account of Rutland, in the state of Vermont, and of 
Amherst, in this state, are taken from the New England Medi- 
cal Journal ; the rest of the accounts are taken from the print- 
ed collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. ‘They 
are not inserted in those collections as extraordinary cases ; for 
the papers, from which they are taken, are for the most part 
written with other objects than merely to represent the rate of 
mortality. It is the endeavor of this society to collect and pre- 
serve the most minute and authentic details in the history of 
this part of the country ; and to this end they have encouraged 
the communication of topographical and historical accounts of 
individual districts and towns, especially of such as have been 
the theatre of any of the more important events in our national 
or state history. ‘These memoirs are all from respectable sour- 
ces, most of them from the clergymen of the parishes to which 
they relate. Many of them contain bills of mortality, appar- 
ently drawn up with great care,t from which the above state- 
ment is compiled. 


* It has been our object, where the accounts would permit, to choose a 
year in which a census is taken, and an equal number of years before and 
after the census; as there are no means of ascertaining the population in 
years at a distance from the time of taking a census. Thus the thirteen years, 
for Rutland, are from 1804 to 1816, inclusive ; and the population is taken 
from the census of 1810. 

+ The population of the parishes in Sandwich and Middleborough is mere- 
ly estimated at certain numbers, by the authors of the accounts from which 
we copy. The exact population of these parishes we have no means of as- 
certaining ; the census, as printed, only giving us the population of the towns 
to which they belong. 
tIn confirmation of the opinion that the Americans ‘decline from their 
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After his very satisfactory chapter on the diseases of the 
United States, Mr Godwin comes to what he says is ‘ the 
principal point in my whole subject.’ It is this—wherever 
there is an increase of mankind from procreation, the number 
of the born must be proportional to that increase. ‘To keep 
up the born, we must reckon upon four births to a marriage ; 
to double it, we must reckon upon eight. Where there are 
four births to a marriage, the number of births must double 
the number of procreants ; where there are eight, it must quad- 
ruple it. p. 440. Now ‘ the authors of the American census 
for 1800 and 1810, have fortunately classed the free white in- 
habitants according to their ages, and thus enabled us to ascer- 
tain the number of adults and the number of children.’ Ac- 
cording to these censuses the number of those under the age 
of sixteen, exceed but by a small number those above that 
age. And Mr Godwin affirms, that if the population of the 
United States doubled every twenty-five years, ‘ it is absolutely 
certain that in that country the children would outnumber the 
grown persons two or three times over.’ p. 442. All this ab- 
solute certainty is founded on the assumption that the rate of 
increase is dependent only on the number of births; an as- 
sumption which we have already seen to be erroneous. It is 
impossible to define the proporuon of children which is to be 
found in a country, from merely knowing the rate at which its 
population increases. ‘Thus much we have a right to antici- 
pate, and no more. When a country has doubled its popula- 
tion in the last twenty-five years, we have a right to expect to 
find in that country a number of inhabitants under the age of 
twenty-five years (for the age of sixteen has nothing to do with 
the case) sufficient, in the first place, to supply the places of 
all those who, during the period, have died out of the original 
stock, and then to furnish a surplus equal to the whole amount 
of the stock at the commencement of the period. And this 


youth and strength at 25 or 30 years of age,’ we cannot forbear transcribing a 
passage of a letter from Rev. Mr Hale of West Hampton, in this state. 

‘When I was ordained (in 1779) there were, including myself, 34 or 35 
ministers in Hampshire county. Of these, nine are now living, and | am the 
youngest of the nine. Two are above 85, but do not preach ; two others are 
above 75, and have colleagues. Four perform the ordinary ministerial duties, 
two of them are above 70. One was dismissed, and is about my age. In for- 
ty years, only one minister has died, within the present limits of Hampshire 
county, under the age of 70. Of those who have died within the limits of the 
old county, (as it was in 1779,) one was nearly 100, three about 90, one 87, 
eight about 80, and eight about 70.’ 
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we do find in our censuses. Mr Godwin says that more than 
one half of the whole population are under the age of sixteen ; 
and if he will count the numbers between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five, he will find them equal to any fair calcula- 
tions which can be made of the number, which has died from 
the population existing twenty-five years ago. Our census is 
taken at the end of every ten years. We ought, therefore, to 
find in each census, the number of inhabitants under the age 
of ten years exceeding the amount of the whole increase which 
has taken place during the preceding ten years. It should ex- 
ceed the amount of the increase, because the places of those of 
the original stock who have died during the period must be sup- 
plied by those who have been born within it, before we can begin 
to count an increase. And accordingly, we find that in every 
census which has ever been taken in this country, the inhabitants 
under the age of ten years do exceed, by a considerable num- 
ber, the amount of increase which had taken place since the 
preceding census. If any thing more were wanting in refer- 
ence to this ‘ principal point of all,’ Mr G. himself has kindly 
furnished it. In Sweden, the tables of which Mr G. has fur- 
nished us, it seems that the number of persons above the age 
of fifteen are double those under that age. And yet the popu- 
lation of Sweden, according to Mr G’s own statement, is in- 
creasing. In the United States, those above the age of sixteen 
are not quite equal to those under the same age. 

We have thus, though not without some trial of our patience, 
followed Mr Godwin through his statements and arguments 
which have any relation to this country. In doing this, we 
have been obliged incidentally to notice some of the principal 
errors in his general view of the subject of population. Some- 
thing we had intended to add on his misrepresentations of Mr 
Malthus’ views and arguments; and in consideration of what 
we should say on this subject, we have hitherto treated the 
book with more forbearance than it merited. But we have no 
room left for so endless a topic ; and the able reviews of this 
work from Edinburgh and London, which are already ir pos- 
session of our readers, render such remarks superfluous. Not- 
withstanding the disgust we feel at the flimsy, shallow, and 
uncandid manner in which Mr Godwin has acquitted himself, 
we are glad that he has written on the subject. After the lapse 
of more than twenty years, and when the charms of novelty 
must have ceased, the world has been called upon to recon- 
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sider and revise the judgment it originally pronounced on the 
truth of Mr Malthus’ work. ‘The consequence has been an en- 
tire and deliberate affirmance of that judgment; and hence- 
forth, we presume, the subject of population will be considered 
as at rest. 


——— 


Art. XIV.—Memoires de l’abbe Morellet, de Vacademe Fran- 
caise, sur le 18¢e siecle et sur larevolution, &c. Paris, 2 vols. 
1821. 


Lavy Moraay, in her France, thus commemorates the sub- 
ject of our present article : ‘Morellet, the dear friend of Diderot 
who had nearly lost his reason in the donjon of Vincennes, 
of Rousseau banished for the novelty of his paradoxes, of 
Marmontel who had been thrown into the bastile for reciting 
a humorous satire, was naturally a friend to the revolution.’ 
In this instance, the fair historian appears to have been more 
solicitous to establish the most natural theory on the probable 
conduct of Morellet, than to draw any inferences from the ac- 
tual facts. He appears to have been throughout, firmly, though 
peacefully, opposed to the prevailing doctrines of the new 
philosophy and politics, as far as they affected the state. In- 
deed the sympathy, with the misfortunes of his friends, which 
is ascribed to him in the extract just made, would hardly 
operate sufficiently on his mind to counteract the adverse in- 
fluence of his own personal losses, by the confiscation of the 
church property. We have been in fact annoyed by the fre- 
quency with which the Abbé, in the memoirs before us, re- 
verts to events which, it cannot be denied, appear to have 
affected him quite as much from the consequences to himself, 
as from the dangers to more general interests, which were an- 
ticipated or realized in their progress. Thus he speaks in the 
following way of the suppression of the § Société de Sorbonne,’ 
a theological assembly, which he describes as improperly con- 
founded with the theological faculty of the same name, and 
into which he was admitted. 


‘ By the suppression of this establishment, without any indem- 
nity to its members, is not an act of remarkable violence towards 
private property committed ? To procure admission into this 
society, every one of its members had prolonged his studies, un- 
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dergene examinations, and incurred expense ; these efforts and 
their reward were his personal ee what right and with 
what justice did the assemblies, styled national, deprive me of 
these advantages, without affording me the slightest indemnity ? 
I had my portion, during life, of the usufructuary property of fifty 
thousand livres, the income of the association to which I belonged ; 
I had my portion of the building, the use of a public library, c: m- 
mon apartments, and provisions, which the huuse furnished ai a 
low price, and under pretence that it was a public institution, I 
am deprived of all ! 


It is a little surprising, therefore, that the literary veteran, of 
whose memoirs we propose to give some account at present, 
should ever have been described by any writer, however in- 
accurate, as a revolutionary partisan. But Lady Morgan has 
been abundantly dealt with, and we are all liable to error. 

André Morellet died the 12th January 1819, at the great 
age of 92 years. ‘This long life he passed in a succession of 
useful literary labors. He has left behind him a long list of 
translated and original works, and he enjoyed more or less the 
intercourse of the distinguished public and literary characters 
who flourished in France and England during his career. The 
book before us begins with his éloge, delivered before the acade- 
my. ‘This is followed by his memoirs, written by himself, up 
to the year 1800; and the work concludes with extracts from 
his writings, illustrations of passages in his life, and notices of 
some of his contemporaries. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to a seminary in Paris, from Lyons, his birthplace. Af- 
ter five years at this school, he passed through his concluding 
examination with some credit. During this period, he de- 
scribes himself as having become a very acute disputant, and 
as producing objections in argument with great success. At 
the close of his stay, by the assistance of a distant relation, who 
gave him a thousand francs, he obtained the situation in the 
Société de Sorbonne, already mentioned. Here he passed the 

ensuing five or six years of his life with great tranquillity, ‘ nev- 
er leaving his room or the library but for the lecture room or 
dining hall,’ and having no acquaintance but the inmates of 
the institution. He was called ‘good Morellet,’ and in point 
of theory, was at this time a confirmed optimist. ‘Though 
very violent in manner and gesture, especially in disputation, 
he was remarkably good tempered and friendly in disposition. 
‘I used to spit blood sometimes,’ says he, ‘ from the violence 
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of a dispute, in the course of which I had not employed the 
slightest personality.’ He gives, at this part of the book, some 
account of his companions at the Sorbonne; and among others, 
of Turgot. Of this distinguished person Morellet gives the 
following character: ‘The prominent marks of his intellect 
were penetration, which seizes the most accurate relations of 
ideas, and extent which generalizes many to a system. Per- 
spicuity of mind was not his merit. Although not actually ob- 
scure, he had not the details of his knowledge, with the pre- 
cision necessary for instruction.’ Our author complains that 
the future minister had at this time the rage of perfection, and 
was led to leave his enterprises unfinished, from his desire to 
render their success complete. He illustrates this fact by an 
anecdote of a mechanical project of Turgot, to perfect ther- 
mometers. When he discovered that with whatever precision 
the boiling point of water may be graduated in any given state 
of the atmosphere, the pressure of the external air on the bulb 
and tube, will still slightly affect the column of mercury, inde- 
pendently of the expansion and contraction of the fluid; he 
endeavored to overcome this obstacle, and in the mean time 
suspended the completion of his instruments. The same spirit 
was, according to our author, extended to his ministry. He 
had requested Morellet, and others, to furnish him with pre- 
ambles for some acts regulating the corn trade. ‘ 1 remember,’ 
says the Abbé, ‘he sent me back three of these papers, and 
asked my opinion upon them.’ In ‘a few days | returned them 
to him without drafting another, as I was satisfied with them 
all. He insisted on knowing which 1 thought best, and I re- 
plied “the one you employ first.” The edict had already 
been expected for two months, and he kept it two months 
longer.’ 

On quitting the Sorbonne in 1752, Morellet, after the failure 
of several projects to establish himself, obtained the situation 
of tutor to the son of M. de la Galaiziere, chancellor of the king 
of Poland. ‘The boy was at this time ten years old, and soon 
attached himself with great affection to his preceptor. It was 
at this period that Morellet formed his acquaintance with 
Diderot and D’Alembert. The occasion of first seeing the 
former, with whom he was afterwards intimately connected, is 
thus described : 


‘I became acquainted with both (Diderot and D’Alembert) at 
the time of the persecution excited against the Abbé de Prades, 
New Series, No. 12. A 
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for his famous thesis, now forgotten, but which occupied all Paris 
for two months, when the Sorbonne and theology had not fallen 
into the utter neglect they have since experienced.’ 

‘The Abbé de Prades and Diderot were acquainted, and in go- 
ing to see the heretical Abbé, I found there the philosopher, who 
was much worse than a heretic. ‘The Abbé had not expected to 
excite such scandal. The two or three propositions in his thesis, 
which were the subject of the declamations of the clergy, were in 
fact, the reply to the objections of infidels against the authenticity 
of the books of Moses, the scripture chronology, and the authority 
of the church. At last the Abbé was forced to seek an asylum at 
the court of the king of Prussia, who received him at the solicita- 
tion of d’Alembert. After the departure of de Prades, I con- 
tinued to go to see Diderot, but in private propter metum Jude- 
orum. Iemployed for this good work the mornings of Sundays, 
when my pupil was amusing himself or engaged in the religious 
exercises of the college. ‘The conversation of Diderot, an extra- 
ordinary man, whose talents, as well as whose faults, were un- 
doubted, had great power and interest. His manner of arguing 
was animated, perfectly sincere, acute without obscurity, brilliant 
in illustrations, fertile, various, and adapted to excite the talents 
of others. One could accompany him for hours in succession, 
with the pleasure of floating down aclear and gentle stream 
through a fine country. I have enjoyed few intellectual pleasures 
superior to his conversation,’ &c. 


About this time D’Alembert and Diderot employed Morel- 
let to labor in the Encyclopedia. He had just written a pam- 
phlet, as he says, in the style of Swift, on the occasion of some 
severities exercised against the protestants of the south of 
France. His philosophical friends were delighted at this oc- 
currence, as it was, according to him, their doctrine that tolera- 
tion could not exist without religious indifference. ‘The Abbé, 
on the contrary, maintained what he calls the difference be- 
tween civil and religious toleration. By civil toleration, he 
understands, as we understand it in our country, the liberty 
which each religion enjoys, of teaching its doctrines and prac- 
tising its rites in every point, in which they are not opposed to 
the public morality and the peace of the community. For 
this species of toleration Morellet was an advocate, but oppos- 
ed to what he calls ecclesiastical toleration or religious indif- 
ference. By this he appears, when his theory is examined a 
little carefully, to mean merely the personal belief of the sove- 
reign and the magistrates. It is not easy to see, however, 
how this affects the question. ‘A sovereign and the other 
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magistrates may be perfectly convinced of the truth of the 
Catholic religion, and yet allow other sects to exercise their 
rites publicly. This is undoubtedly true, that the rulers for 
the time being, have the same liberty of conscience with other 
citizens, but there appears nothing more ecclesiastical in the 
one than the other, and no propriety in any distinction between 
them. It is not very fair, however, to be too strict with our 
author’s distinctions, as he declares the object to have been ‘ to 
avoid a word which was attempted to be rendered odious.’ 

Great clamor was, as is well known, excited by the appear- 
ance of the volumes of the Encyclopedia, but it is not perhaps 
as well known that ‘ the philosophers’ were extremely anxious 
to obtain the interference of government in their favor, and the 
prosecution of some of their antagonists. D’Alembert, in par- 
ticular, was loud in his complaints to M. de Malesherbes, and 
employed our author to present them to the attention of that 
minister. ‘I often discussed the great question of the liberty of 
the press,’and its limits, with him,’ says Morellet, ‘ but when 
I attempted to explain to my friend D’Alembert, the princi- 
ples of M. de Malesherbes, I could not make him understand 
them, and the philosopher stormed and swore according to his 
bad habit.’ These complaints produced two letters from M. 
de Malesherbes, to Morellet and D’Alembert, in which the 
American doctrine of the perfect liberty of the press is stated 
with great simplicity ; and the somewhat petulant complaints 
of the ‘ philosophers’ are alluded to with propriety and dignity. 
The following rather alarming opinion is, however, expressed, 
of the self love of that miserable profession of society, whose 
duty it is to cultivate an exquisite sensibility, for the sake of 
amusing the idle and luxurious with the suffering it produces : 
‘ As to men of letters, experience has convinced me that who- 
ever is engaged with the concerns of their self love, must re- 
nounce their friendship, or employ a partiality which would 
render him unworthy of it.’ 

Morellet soon after accompanied his pupil to Italy, on the 
occasion of the opening of a conclave, at the death of Benedict 
XIV. After the usual accidents on the road, one of which 
particularly is described very minutely, where their carriage 
passed over a precipice, but fortunately without the travellers, 
they arrived at Rome, a little too late for the opening of the con- 
clave. They consoled themselves, however, with the reflection 
rather more philosophical than the two kinds of toleration, 
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that there were other things in Rome worth seeing. They 
went the rounds of the public buildings, pictures, &c. but 
Morellet declares himself to have received little pleasure from 
them. ‘1 must acknowledge to my shame,’ says he, ‘ that the 
impression I received from these masterpieces of art, was weak, 
in comparison with that which I observed in real amateurs and 
in artists. In fact, Iam near sighted, which is a very great 
disadvantage, but besides, | am strongly inclined to believe 
that the habit of thinking profoundly, of occupying internally 
all the mental faculties, of concentrating one’s self, is, to a cer- 
tain degree, opposed to the sensibility demanded by the arts 
of imitation.” At Rome, he made an extract from the ‘ Directo- 
rium Inquisitorum,’ of Nicholas Eymeric, grand inquisitor in the 
fourteenth century. Under the title of ‘ Manual of Inquisitors,’ 
Morellet collected the most revolting customs and inflictions 
from the information to the execution of the criminal. This 
summary of the severities of this barbarous institution, was un- 
doubtedly very striking. ‘The author was, however, surprised, 
and almost incredulous, when assured by M. de Malesherbes, 
that the criminal jurisprudence of France contained the very 
same cruelties with the Italian church. Indeed, at the time 
when these processes were most customary in the church, the 
administration of the state was also sullied with the most dis- 
gusting and obscene ignorance, and the most ferocious bar- 
barity ; and every baronial castle was, in proportion, provided 
with as ample means of torture and exaction, as the vaults of the 
Holy Office. The stain on the church, therefore, does not con- 
sist so much in its dungeons having been shut in the fourteenth 
century, as in their not having been opened till the nineteenth. 
By the late intelligence from Portugal, it appears that the cells 
built in the form of an inverted cone, where the prisoner could 
not even stand without pain, and the furnaces in which the 
victim was bricked up and quick-lime showered on him from 
above, have continued in use to the present day. With respect 
to the enormities in question, we find the following judgment 
in a letter of Voltaire, on reading the manual. ‘ Men do not 
deserve to live ;’ says he, ‘ for there is wood aud fire, and yet 
they have not employed them to burn these monsters in their 
infamous retreats.” It seems that the philosopher’s justice was 
of the same complexion as the inquisitors’ charity. 
Morellet, while on this visit to the south, had the opportunity 
of hearing the famous improvisatrice Corilla, and gives the fol- 
lowing account of her performance : 
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‘The Signora used to receive us very pleasantly, and after half 
an hour’s conversation was always ready and disposed to impro- 
visate for us. 

‘A subject was given her. She recollected herself a moment, 
and then began to utter, coldly enough, some stanzas, in the mea- 
sure and rhyme of ‘Tasso, and to a very simple air, with which she 
was accompanied by a person behind her ona harpsichord, or 
rather a little spinnet. As she advanced in the subject, she be- 
came animated, and the accompaniment more rapid. Her eyes 
grew sparkling, her color rose, and her personal appearance be- 
came very brilliant. In continuing for some time, when the sub- 
ject was extensive enough to give her the opportunity, she com- 
posed and uttered the concluding stanzas with extreme rapidity ; 
as fast as one could recite verses he knew perfectly by heart. 
The fire flashed from her eyes and her movements became im- 
petuous and rapid. She was a true pythoness, and yet her 
physiognomy was not disfigured or extravagant. 

‘ She declaimed a quarter of an hour or more in succession. It 
is natural to ask if this performance was elegant and correct. At 
the time of which [ speak, though tolerably familiar with Italian, 
I was not sufficiently so to form an opinion. I can only say, I 
observed some very agreeable stanzas, some filled with brilliant 
points, and others grave and sustained, and that on the whole, it 
was a very agreeable exhibition to the eyes, and entertainment to 
the taste, to hear her improvisate.’ 


We have notroom for the Abbé’s critiques on St. Peter’s 
and other works of art; but the following little anecdote is 
perhaps worth recording : 


‘Since I am upon the subject of the impression produced by the 
arts, I will remark the observation I made at Rome and Naples, 
of the effect of music on Italian ears. An effect which shows the 
total difference between such a people and ourselves, who pretend 
to relish music, deprived as we are generally of the peculiar sense 
to which sounds are addressed, and as Caraccioli, the Neapolitan 
ambassador says of us, with our ears lined with morocco. - 

‘It was the custom for the ambassador of France, on the féte of 
St Louis, to give an illumination and concert tothe people. The 
bishop of Laon, our ambassador, had built an orchestra for string- 
ed instruments, in front of the palace of the French embassy, and 
another for wind instruments opposite ; each composed of more 
than a hundred performers. ‘The street, which is the corso, and 
the square were filled with people. ‘The two orchestras played 
alternately or together. In these magnificent tutti the effect was 
admirable, and the silence of the people was so deep one might 
have applied to them with justice, 
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‘ But one should hear at the end of each piece, the cries of sensi- 
bility and joy of this multitude and its transports, O benedetto ! 
O ae gusto! Piacer da morire! &c. Ihave seen some, who, 
unable to control their delight, embraced the horses of the car- 
riages in the crowd ; and it is well known that Italian horses are 
not so gentle as the English or even as our own. All the time of 
this phrenzy, the most of us Frenchmen heard nothing but the 
noise, and were far from paying any attention to the music.’ 


We cannot afford space for farther extracts from Morellet’s 
journal, at this time. On returning to France in 1759, he re- 
commenced the study of mercantile and political economy, 
which he had begun before his journey to ltaly. He was pre- 
sented to Madame Geofifrin at this time, whose house the phi- 
losophers frequented. After their literary dinners, an excel- 
jent thing when truly literary, D’Alembert, Raynal, Helvetius, 
Marmontel, &c. used to resort to the Tuilleries to meet their 
other friends, learn the news, and criticise the government. 
They took great interest in the various success of their royal 
brother Frederic, and were of course disposed to opposition 
to the French ministry. Madame Geoffrin, a great ministerial- 
ist, attempted to divide the forces of the philosophers on their 
march to the place of meeting. When Raynal, D’Alembert, 
or Marmontel were about leaving her together, she would de- 
tainone ofthem. ‘This policy of the hostess was defeated by the 
philosophers waiting for each other at the foot of the staircase, 
and she was forced to acknowledge her opposition was vain. 
About this time they were violently attacked in a discourse at 
the academy by M. de Pompignan. Voltaire replied by sev- 
eral satires, and the other light armed troops of ridicule were 
manceuvred so effectually that de Pompignan was obliged to 
effect an immediate retreat to his own province, accompanied 
by this quotation, made by the dauphin : 

‘Et l’ami Pompignan pense étre quelque chose.’ 


On the side of the assailants, Palissot wrote ‘ the philosophers’ 
comedy,’ in which they were brought forward to ridicule and 
hatred, in the style of the old comedy. Morellet procured by ac- 
accident an account of the events of the private life of Palissot, 
which he worked up into a satire, ) ob he acknowledges himself 

assed the bounds of legitimate warfare. Palissot, however, 
had friends in power, and Morellet had been imprudent enough 
to introduce a lady, who was among the most powerful, in his 
‘ preface to the philosophers’ comedy.’ This little affair con- 
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cluded therefore by the Abbé’s being committed to the bastile 


for a few weeks, and on his release, being requested to pass 
the autumn out of Paris. ‘These two months of confinement 
were passed by Morellet in around of study, conversation, and 
exercise, the two last, consisting of singing to himself and 
dancing round his chamber. Madame de Luxembourg at 
length obtained his liberation, in consequence of the solicita- 
tions of Malesherbes, D’Alembert, and J. J. Rousseau. The 
latter, in his confessions, complains of Morellet’s coldness in 
his thanks to him on this occasion, and of his having supplant- 
ed him in the favor of Madame de Luxembourg. Accordingly, 
the chapter of these memoirs following the account of the con- 
finement at the bastile, is employed in giving some account of 
the suspicious disposition of Rousseau. From this portion of 
the work we can make no extracts. It is incidentally 1 en- 
tioned, however, that the Baron d’Holbach, of whom we Bi 
speak presently, used constantly to employ himself to zritate 
Rousseau, under the idea that his conversation was more spir- 
ited and brilliant, when he was incensed. After this avowal, 

we cannot see how d’Holbach can complain of Rousseau’s ill- 
temper, as he does formally in the same breath, to Morellet. 
A sensibility less delicate than the Genevan’s, might become 
suspicious when his intimate companions passed their time in 
endeavoring to excite him with contradiction and raillery, as 
the bear and bull baiters contrive elastic i images to rise again 
whenever they are thrown over, to irritate the wretched ani- 
mals, from whose fury and pain the public amusement is de- 
rived. It appears that Rousseau had been led to believe that 
Morellet had written ‘a pastoral instruction,’ in which he had 
been ill treated. ‘The Abbé speaks with very great enthusiasm 
of Rousseau’s eloquence, though with bitterness, of what he 
calls ‘ his deadly principles of equality.’ 

Morellet, though not himself an irreligious man, was greatly 
delighted with the society of the atheistical philosophers. The 
following account of their meetings at the house of the baron 
d’Holbach, may be amusing to some of our readers : 


‘His house at this time collected the most distinguished of the 
Frenchmen of letters: Diderot, J. J. Rousseau, Helvetius, Barthés, 
Venelle, Rouelle and his scholars, Rouse and Darcet, Duclos, 
Saurin , Raynal, Suard, Marmontel, St Lambert, La Condamine, the 
Chevalier Chasteleux, &c. The baron himself was one of the best 
educated men of his time, knowing many of the modern Ian- 
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guages, and something of the ancient, having an excellent and 
large library, a rich collection of designs by the best artists, soine 
fine pictures, of which he was a good judge, a cabinet of natural 
history, &c. ‘To these advantages, he added great politeness, per- 
fect simplicity, an easy access and striking goodness of heart, 
It is easy to imagine how eagerly such society would be sought. 
Accordingly, besides those | have named, all the strangers of 
Paris, of any talent or merit, were invited there, at the time when 
Paris was, as Galiani said, the coffee house of Europe. 

‘I should never finish were I to mention the strangers of dis- 
tinction whom I have seen happy to be admitted there ; Hume, 
Wilkes, Sterne, Galiani, Beccaria, Caraccioli, lord Shelburne, 
count Creutz, Veri, Frizi, Garrick, the prince royal of Bruns- 
wick, Franklin, Priestley, Col. Barré, &c. Baron d’Holbach had 
regularly two dinners a week, Sunday and Thursday. There as- 
sembled besides, other days, ten, twelve, or twenty men of letters, 

ublic characters or strangers, who esteemed and cultivated the 
arts. Plain but excellent cheer, good wine and coffee, much dis- 
putation, but no anger ; the simplicity of manners, which belongs 
to men of talents and education, great gaiety and interest, com- 

leted really a very agreeable society, as is clear from our meet- 
ing at two, which was customary in those times, and often remain- 
ing together till seven or eight. 

‘There might be heard the most free, animated and instructive 
conversation possible, though there was no religious or philosoph- 
ical hardiesse, which was not from time to time brought forward 
and discussed, acutely and profoundly. Sometimes an individual 
proposed his theory, and was allowed to state it peaceably and 
without interruption. On other occasions, a single combat in 
form, would take place, of which the rest of the society would re- 
main quiet spectators, a method of listening which I have seldom 
seen in any other place. ‘There I heard Roux and Darcet explain 
their theory of the earth, Marmontel the excellent principles of 
his elements of literature, Raynal lay down the pounds, shillings, 
and pence of the Spanish trade to the Phillipines and Vera Cruz, 
and the English to their colonies ; the Neapolitan Ambassador 
and the Abbe Galiani, tell us long stories in the Italian style, a 
kind of drama that we heard to the close, and Diderot treat a ques- 
tion of the arts, literature, or philosophy, and captivate attention 
by his fluency and eloquence and by the inspiration of his man- 
ner. There, if I may name myself among so many great men, I 
produced sometimes my principles of public economy. 

‘ There also, to tell the whole truth, Diderot, Roux, and even 
the good baron himself, established dogmatically their absolute 
atheism, which was that of “the system of nature,”’ with an earnest 
sincerity, which was quite edifying even to those of us, who did 
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not believe the doctrine taught.’? ‘I cannot avoid relating an oc- 
currence which illustrates what I have said.’ 

‘The conversation had turned on this subject one’ whole after- 
noon, and Diderot and Roux had said things in their arguments to 
bring the thunder a thousand times upon the house, if ever it 
would fall for such a cause. The Abbé Galiani, secretary of the 
Neapolitan legation, heard their dissertations patiently, but at 
last replied: “Gentlemen philosophers, you go on at a fine rate. 
I begin by telling you if I were Pope, I would put you into the 
inquisition, and if I were king of France, into the bastile; but as 
I have the good fortune to be neither, I will come here to dine on 
Thursday, and you shall hear me as patiently as 1 have you.” 
“ Very well, my dear Abbé, cried every one,’ and the atheists, 
“very well, till next Thursday.” 

‘Thursday arrives. After dinner and coffee, the Abbé seats 
himself on a sofa, his legs under him like a tailor, which was his 
manner, and as it was warm, taking his wig in one hand, and ges- 
ticulating with the other, he began: “I will suppose, gentlemen, 
the one of you who is convinced the most perfectly that the world 
is the effect of chance, playing with three dice, not at a gaming 
house, but in the best company at Paris, and that his antagonist 
throws once, twice, three times, always doublets of six.” 

‘As little time as the game would last, my friend Diderot losing 
his money in this way, would say, “ the dice are loaded and | am 
cheated.”” Ah, my philosopher, because ten or twelve throws of 
the dice have come from the box in a way to lose you six francs, 
you firmly believe that it is the consequence of an artful arrange- 
ment, but in observing combinations a thousand times more diffi- 
cult, you will not believe that nature’s dice are loaded, and that 
you are sadly cheated if you think they are not.’ 

In addition to the society at the German baron’s, at M. 
Helvetius’, Madame Geoffrin’s, &c. Madame Necker at that 
time instituted similar meetings of the men of letters. Morel- 
let enters at some length into a discussion of the character of 
Necker, but we have not space for any extracts. At this time 


our author published several pamphlets, and engaged more or 


less in the literary and political controversies of the day. Of 
more lasting interest is the work on ‘ crimes and punishments,’ 
which he translated at the request of M. de Malesherbes. He 
took occasion to make several alterations in the arrangement 
of this treatise in the course of translation, but appears on.the 
whole to have contented, and even pleased Beccaria by the 


execution. In sending him some copies of the translation of . 


his work, Morellet thought proper to invite Beccaria to Paris, 
in the name of ‘ the philosophers,’ hinting at the union whieh 
Mew Neries. .Vo. 12. 42 
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should exist between the learned of every country, and re- 
commending it to him to imitate the pilgrimage of the ancient 
sages to the islands and Egypt. Beccaria took the translator 
at his word, and repaired to Paris, where ‘ the philosophers’ 
received him with great empressement. ‘They were soon, how- 
ever, convinced, as they said, of the weakness of human na- 
ture, and as we say they should have been, of their own 
inconsequence, in having formed the expectation of being as 
much delighted by the marquis’ bon mots in conversation, as 
by his sound principles of legislation in writing. ‘ The 
philosophers’ should have known better, if not from their 
penetration, from the examples of their own society. There 
was Buffon, who wrote with such elaborate polish and care as 
to delight and captivate Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse by his 
style. She obtained an introduction to him and promised her- 
self the greatest pleasure in hearing his sweet conversation. 
After paying him a few delicate compliments to put him in 
good humor, she paused to taste the first drop of honey, that 
should distil from his lips, and was shocked to have the charm- 
ing philosopher reply to her with an oath, a vile metaphor, 
and a vulgar proverb in one sentence. But 
‘ Give him a pen, 
‘ And pure as Helicon the fountain flowed.’ 

So it was, or rather worse, with the Marquis Beccaria. The 
fact was, that the author of the Delitti e Pene had left a mis- 
tress, of whom he was jealous, at Milan, when he set off for 
Paris to receive the philosphers’ gratulations. His friend, 
Count Veri, who appears to have been a sprightly yourg man, 
not at all troubled with any unpleasant reserve, or in fact any 
prejudices of a national or sentimental kind, had great difficul- 
ty to drag the Marquis from Lyons to Paris, as his heart mis- 
gave him at the former place. Under these premises, it is the 
less surprising that the philosophers derived but moderate edi- 
fication from the conversation of the illustrious legislator : 

‘But we had soon a sad experience of the weakness of human 
nature. Beccaria had torn himself from a young lady, of whom 
he was jealous, and this passion would have led him to retrace his 
steps from Lyons to Milan, if his friend had not forced him on. 
Arrived at last, he was sombre and reserved, and no one could 
get two words from him. On the other hand, his friend, of a hand- 
some figure and gay and easy disposition, obtained the preference 
universally in society. ‘This completed the distraction of poor 
Beccaria, who, after three weeks or a month at Paris, returned 
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alone, and left us his friend, Count Véri, to take his place. To- 
wards the close of his stay, he became so altered in temper and 
disposition, as to remain constantly in his chamber at the tavern, 
where my brother and myself went to see him and tried to calm 
him, but unsuccessfully. He set off with a letter for my 
brother-in-law at Lyons, who entertained him a few days, and ac- 
companied him part way on his return, convinced that he was 
growing insane.’ 

‘After his return to Milan he did little, and the close of his 
career was not equal to the ey serca ge not an unusual phenome- 
non among the Italian men of letters, whose first essays are very 
brilliant, but who at twenty-five or thirty become disabused like 
Solomon, and acknowledge like him the folly of science, without 
having waited till they had his experience of it.’ 


All this time Morellet continued his literary labors of various 
kinds. In answer to a translation of two of Lucian’s dialogues 
which he sent to Hume, the historian wrote him an obliging let- 
ter, in which he alludes to a plan that he had conceived himself, 
and on which Morellet was actually employed, of a commercial 
dictionary. He had made some interest to be appointed secre- 
tary of the bureau de commerce, partly in the expectation of find- 
ing in the archives, and the correspondence belonging to it, a 
large supply of documents for his work. After being promised 
this nomination, and issuing his prospectus for the dictionary, the 
situation was not given him. ‘This was a considerable source 
of inconvenience, and he received no benefit from a large num- 
ber of circulars requesting information, which he had dis- 
tributed through Europe, by means of the French consulates 
and legations, not one of his questions having received any an- 
swer. He had, however, an annual pension of 4000 livres 
from the chest of commerce, and with this supply he procured 
the assistance of a ‘ man of letters,’ and one or more secreta- 
ries. The dictionary, however, proceeded rather slowly, for 
the ministers occasionally employed Morellet to reduce me- 
moirs and documents, of which they-stood in need, to the delay 
of the greater work. 

In 1772 Morellet passed over to England at the request of 
lord Shelburne, and at the expense of the French government, 
partly with the object of collecting materials for his dictionary. 
Lord Shelburne, though absent, had left orders for his recep- 
tion, and the Abbé was accordingly carried out to Wycombe, 
twenty or thirty miles from London. Of the company there 
were Col. Barré, Dr Hawkesworth, Garrick, and Franklin. 
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The following account of the two latter we extract with plea- 
sure : 


‘I understood very little English, but all the company spoke a 
little French, and displayed great indulgence towards me. ‘They 
understood me with the more ease, as I had a distinct articulation, 
a strong voice, and a natural manner, which fixed the meaning of 
words and phrases. This, Garrick felt perfectly, and it helped 
him to understand me, as he has often told me. 

‘The time passed very pleasantly in the company of these men, 
whom it has always been a subject of congratulation with myself 
that | had known, and of whom | take this opportunity to say 
something, beginning naturally with the most celebrated Frank- 
lin, who already appeared in England as the politician and the 
statesman she was atterwards to dread, was then, however, much 
more known by his discovery of the identity of the electric fluid 
with lightning ; but as public economy occupied me much more 
than physical, our conversation naturally turned on these sub- 
jects. We often discussed the general question of the freedom 
of commerce and the two great questions that arise thence, the 
freedom of the India and the corn trade. His ideas on population 
in general, and on that of America in particular, on the connexion 
of colonies with their mother countries, and on the advancement 
of America, then English, were also developed in our conversa- 
tions. We conversed also of music, of which he was very fond, 
physics and morals, but in few words and at long intervals, for no 
one ever practised, better than he, La Fontaine’s maxim: “ Le 
sage est menager du tems et des paroles.” 

‘I saw him try the experiment of flattening waves with oil, which 
had been regarded as a fable in Aristotle and Pliny.* It is true 
they were not the waves of the sea, but of a little stream that ran 
through the park at Wycombe It was agitated by a tolerably 
fresh breeze. He went about two hundred paces from where we 
were, and after some magic grimaces, shook three times over the 
water, a reed, which he held in his hand. A moment after, the 
little waves began to grow smaller, and the surface of the water 
soon became smooth as glass. * * * J shall have occasion to 
speak again of Franklin. 

‘Garrick had been in France with his wife, and I had met him 
at Madame Helvetius’ and the baron d’Holbach’s. He had taken 
a fancy to me, for the way in which I disputed, which he said he 
found remarkable from the vehemence of my gestures. At the 
baron d’Holbach’s, when he saw Diderot or Marmontel and my- 
self engaged, he sat down with folded arms, and looked at us, as 
a painter examines a figure he is studying. 
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*It is needless to observe that this experiment is now often tried on a much 
larger scale. We are assured by seamen, that the extent to which a small 
quantity of oil will smooth the sea is prodigious, 
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‘Garrick was very friendly to me, and gave me many marks 
of kindness during my stay. He made me read Richard III. and 
Othello, which he promised to play when we returned to London. 
This was an apple of discord between us, for I would not admire 
every thing. He observed me, from the corner of his eye when I 
was reading Shakspeare, and caught the slightest traces of disap- 
probation on my countenance. ‘Then he would fly at me like a 
madman, calling me “ French dog,” and overwhelming me with 
questions and explanations, to force me to approve what our taste 
dies not relish. 

‘He placed me in the orchestra at Drury Lane, and forbade my 
reading while he was playing, declaring I should understand him 
without the book, so confident was he in the truth of his own act- 
ing, although 1 was as yet perfectly a stranger to spoken English. 
I neglected his orders from time to time and opened the book, 
which I had brought with me almost in spite of him. Then he 
cast terrible glances at me, and I made up my mind to look at 
nothing but him, and in fact I understood nearly “ the whole of 
his acting, though I lost many of the words.” About six months 
after this, on my return te Paris through London, he carried me 
to pass some pa with him at his country seat near Hampton 
Court on the Thames, with his charming wife. She was from 
Germany, and had been a danseuse. She had perfect gracefulness 
and great goodness of heart, and the sight of their union was de- 
lightful. She survived him and enjoyed a considerable fortune.’ 


Our extracts have been so long, we can afford no room for 
any more at this period of the biography. At the peace of 
Paris in 1783, his friend lord Shelburne recommended him to 
the French ministry to be nominated to an Abbey, declaring 
in his letter on this occasion, that he had received great infor- 
mation from him. ‘The minister took the recommendation in 
good part, and he received the brevet of a pension of 4000 
livres. ‘This, with the payment of some of his literary labors, 
placed him in a condition to establish himself with one of his 
sisters, a widow, and her daughter. His niece afterwards mar- 
ried Marmontel, who dedicated his works to her in a long and 
affectionate letter. In 1785 he was admitted to the academy, 
and translated at this time among other works, ‘ Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations,’ of which, however, another translation forestalled 
the French market. In 1786, he published a translation of 
Mr Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. He appears to have regret- 
ted the departure of Franklin, Mr Jefferson’s predecessor at 
Versailles, which happened about this time, very deeply. 
Although we have already extracted his account of his acquain- 
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tance with him in England, we think our readers would be 
pleased to meet with still farther details, though of a light na- 
ture, of our great countryman : 


‘There took place at this time a great void in our society at 
Auteuil, by the departure of Franklin, who returned to America. 
He had lived at Passy, and the communication between Passy and 
Auteuil was direct. We, Madame Helvétius, Cabanis, the Abbé 
de la Roche, and myself, used to dine with him once a week. He 
also came to dine very frequently at Auteuil, and our meetings 
were very gay. For one of these dinners on some anniversary of 
his birth day, or of some féte for American liberty, I wrote the 


following song : 
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* Que Vhistoire sur )airain 
Grave le nom de Franklin, 
Pour moi, je veux a sa gloire 
Faire une chanson 4 boire ; 
Le verre en main 
Chantons notre Benjamin. 


En politique il est grand ; 

A table joyeux et franc ; 

Tout en fondant un empire 

Vous le voyez boire et rire ; 
Grave et badin 

Tel est notre Benjamin. 


Comme un aigle audacieux, 

Ti a volé jusqu’ aux cieux ; 

Et dérobé la tonnerre 

Dont ils effrayaient la terre ; 
Heureux larcin 

De Vhabile Benjamin. 


L’ Américain indompté 

Recouvre sa liberté ; 

Et ce genereux ouvrage 

Autre exploit de notre sage, 
Est mis a la fin 

Par Louis et Benjamin. 
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On ne combattit jamais 

Pour de plus grands intéréts ; 

Ils veulent l’indépendence 

Pour boire les vins des Franee 
C’est 1a le fin 

Du projet de Benjamin. 
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L’ Anglais sans humanité, 

Voulait les réduire au thé ; 

Ti leur vendait du vin trouble 

Qu’il leur faisoit payer double, 
Au grand chagrin 

De leur pére Benjamin. 
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Si vous voyez nos héros 
Braver |’ Anglais et les flots, 
C’est pour faire 4 1’ Amérique 
Boire du vin catholique, 

Vin clair et fin, 
Comme l’aime Benjamin. 


Ce n’est pas mon sentiment 

Qu’on fasse un débarquement : 

Que faire de 1’ Angleterre ? 

On n’y boit que de la biére : 
Facheux destin, 

Au dire de Benjamin 


Ces Anglais sont grands esprits 

Profonds daus tous leurs écrits, 

Ils savent ce que lair pése ; 

Mais si leur cave est mauvaise; 
Ils sont en vain 

Savans comme Benjamin, 


On les voit assez souvent 

Se tuer de leur vivant ; 

Qu’y feront les moralistes, 

Si les pauvres gens sont tristes ; 
Faute de vin, 

Comme le croit Benjamin ? 


Puissions-nous dompter sur mer 

Ce peuple jaloux et fier ! 

Mais aprés notre victoire 

Nous leur apprendrons 4 boire 
A verre plein 

La santé de Benjamin. 


‘Franklin was very fond of Scotch songs, and often remember- 
ed the powerful and gentle emotions he had received from them, 
He related to us, that in travelling in America he met, beyond the 
Alleghany mountains, with the habitation of a Scotsman, living far 
from society, on account of the loss of his fortune, with his wife, who 
had been handsome, and a daughter of 15 or 16 years old ; and that 
in a fine evening, seated in front of their door, the woman sung the 
Scotch air, “so merry as we have been,” in so soft and touching 
a manner, that he melted into tears, and that this impression was 
still vivid in his mind after thirty years.’-——* His manners were de- 
lightful ; perfect good humor and simplicity, an uprightness of 
mind that appeared in the smallest occurrences, and above all, a 
gentle serenity, which was easily excited to gaiety. Such was the 
society of this great man, who has placed his country in the rank 
of independent nations, and made one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the age. 

‘He did not speak long in succession, excepting in relating 


anecdotes, a talent in which he excelled, and which he liked very 
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much in others. His stories had always. a philosophical object. 
Many of them had the form of apologues, which he had himself 
imagined, or which when invented by others, he had applied with 
wonderful skill.’ 


In 1788, the Abbé Morellet succeeded to an excellent bene- 
fice, the priory of Thimer, of about fifteen thousand livres in- 
come. He soon established himself and family there. But 
at this time the revolution began to appear, and the assembly 
of the notables took place. Morellet wrote one or two tracts 
on the form to be given to the states general, and was, at this 
time, like Necker and many others, in favor of doubling the 
Tiers Etat, from the fear that the people would not obtain their 
rights against the joint influence of the nobility and clergy. 
His opinion was soon changed, and in the year following he 
speaks of the same class thus: ‘I then knew that the people 
was about to become the tyrant of every one, who had any 
thing to lose, of all authority, of all discipline, of the troops, the 
assembly and the king, and that we were to expect the hor- 
rors that have always accompanied a similar domination. I 
confess that from that moment I was seized with fear at the 
sight of this immense power, till then disarmed, but which was 
beginning to feel its strength, and preparing to put it forth to 
the utmost.’ In 1790 he lost his residence at Thimer, which 
was sold by the national assembly, with the other goods of the 
church. ‘This was followed by the equally unpleasant occur- 
rence of the rupture of his friendship with Madame Helvétius, 
which had lasted thirty years. The other inmates of her house 
were democrats; the Abbé had lost every thing by the revolu- 
tion, and they could no longer live in harmony. He continued 
to publish from time to time short political works adapted to 
the occasions which presented themselves. ‘The academy was 
soon after suppressed, and Morellet, who had just been chosen 
director, employed himself in secreting the portraits and re- 
moving the papers of the institution. He had been allowed a 
liquidation of his claims, by the national assembly. 'To obtain 
payment of this, it was however necessary to procure a cer- 
tificate of civisme. ‘These certificates were granted by the 
committee of public safety in each section, to be subject to 
examination for approval at the hotel de ville by the general 
council. He did not know at the time of his application to his 
section, that they were confirmed with some difficulty, and 
that their rejection was usually followed by an immediate ar- 
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rest. He attended several times without success at the hotel 
de ville. Descriptions of the proceedings in this body and the 
national convention are common. On one occasion when 
Morellet was there, the proces-verbal of the last meeting was 
read. One article was a resolution of the joy of the patriots 
at the arrest of Bailly, who was denominated an ‘ enemy of the 
people,’ and whose execution was ordered in anticipation of his 
trial. Another article decreed that thereafter no pretty women 
should be allowed to present requests at the mayor’s office to 
obtain the liberty of aristocrats. One of the clerks, interested 
perhaps in the abuse, undertook to represent the impractica- 
bility of executing the resolution, that the office was necessa- 
rily open to all women, old or young, ugly or pretty, for the pay- 
ment of taxes, the sale of the domains, &c. But his represen- 
tation had no effect, and it was concluded that no pretty woman 
was afterwards to present herself at the mayor’s office, which 
would evidently operate as an universal prohibition. Then 
entered five sections, who came to present their contingent of 
young recruits from eighteen to twenty-five. These passed 
through the saloon always to the beat of drums, and sometimes 
with full martial music. After they had each sworn to extermi- 
nate tyrants and cement the edifice of liberty with their blood ; 
the president in the bonnet rouge gave out the Marseilles hymn, 

with ca tra, which were both sung after each troop passed. 

This manner of performing the public business was in general 

very agreeable to the spectators, though occasionally it drew 

forth the remark, ‘ mais c’est drole de passer comme ¢a tout le 

tems de leur assemblée a chanter ; est-ce qu’ils sont la pour 

ga?’ The form of obtaining the certificate, was for the presi- 

dent, on the name of the applicant’s being called out, to 

inquire, ‘is there any one who knows the citizen and answers 

for his cvisme 2? If no person answered, his request was passed 

over; if any of the members said, ‘ | know the citizen, and 
answer for him,’ it was granted. On Morellet’s coming for- 

ward, no one answered for him, and the president said, ‘I 
hear it whispered to me, that the citizen is suspected of zn- 

cwwisme.? As soon as the president had uttered these words, 
a member arose and opposed granting the certificate to Morel- 
let, on the ground that he had defended the cause of despotism 
fifteen or sixteen years before. ‘This accusation being strenu- 
ously denied by our author, a committee was nominated to ex- 
amine his works and decide on their civisme. On repairing at 
New Series, No. 12. 43 
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the appointed day to the meeting of this committee, and wait- 
ing two or. three hours, one of them appeared. He was the 
person himself who had accused Morellet. The Abbé had 
taken the pains to have all his works transported to the hotel 
de ville in a great bag. The commissary, however, who was 
to pronounce on his patriotism, still insisted on his having 
written an éloge of despotism : 


‘I replied to him that [ had no doubt he had read a very infa- 
mous apology for despotism, but that the question was to know if I 
wrote it or not. I ventured to assure him that no book of the kind 
existed with my name, and that it was a calumny, if it was anony- 
mous and attributed to me. I am fortunate enough, if not able to 
prove a negative, added I, still to show a long suite of my works 

or the last thirty years, in favor of the liberty of the subject. I 
then opened my bag and drew out successively my works, great 
and small, of which we made the inventory in the manner of the 
curate and barber of Don Quixote, a comparison which will appear 
still more just in the sequel. 

“ This,” said I, “is a work written at the request of the late M. 
Trudaine, who, you will confess, was a tolerably good minister for 
his time. I here establish the principles put in execution since 
by the national assemblies, of abolishing all the custom houses on 
the frontiers and suppressing the droits interieurs.”’ “ Yes,” says 
he, casting his eye on the paper, “ that’s well.” 

“ This,” added I, passing to another, “is a pamphlet in favor of 
the protestants, who were persecuted in the south in 1758. You 
see my manner of thinking on these questions is of old date, since 
it is thirty-five years since I wrote this paper.” “ That’s not so 
bad,”’ replied my friend the commissary. 

“Here is a little work, in which I defend the liberty of writing 
and printing on matters of state. You see they would not permit 
it to be printed till five years after, when the ministry was chang- 
ed by the accession of 'urgot, who also loved liberty, and with 
whom I was connected from twenty years of age.”” “ Turgot,” 
said he, “ was better than the the rest of them,” and opening the 

amphlet. he read two or three lines here and there. 

« This book,” putting into his hands a great volume, “is the re- 
futation of the dialogues of the Abbé Galiani, and is also in favor 
of trade.”? “Oh,” said he, “ it won’t do to cite that.”” “Is it not 
your opinion,” said I, “ that liberty of trade is the only means to 
prevent scarcity and high prices ? [s not liberty always good, and 

ood for all things,” added I, maliciously. I saw that my éloge 
of liberty embarrassed him, and that he did not like to contradict 
me. “ But at present the uneasiness is too great for that kind of 


liberty.” + ’ 
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‘I produced then my different memoirs against the India com- 
pany in favor of free trade, and begged him to observe the strength 
of my civisme in the zeal with which I combatted privileges hurt- 
ful to the people, by the increase of the price of articles of con- 
sumption, which they caused. I counted on my volume in quarto as 
a shield, and he himself, when he took it into his hands, seemed to 
feel some pleasure in having as a dependant before him the author 
of so large a book.’ 

The commissary at last grew tired, as all passive pleasures 
must cease, of the pride of examining great books, whose au- 
thor was in his power; a most serious species of reviewing 
indeed, where the decision is enforced by the jail and guillotine. 
He informed him explicitly that he ought to prove his having 
been in favor of the proceedings on the 10th August and 31st 
May. The Abbé tried to soften him by the considerations of 
his age and loss of fortune. The last suggestion reminded his 
judge of his own losses, and he communicated to Morellet that 
he had been himself a ladies’ hairdresser before the revolution, 
and had presented to the academy some toupets of his own 
invention and structure, in consequence of having had a taste 
for mechanics. After trying, as the concluding argument in 
his own favor, the effect of urging that he had been in the bas- 
tile, Morellet submitted his works to the mercy, justice, or 
caprice of the hairdresser, and departed. At his twelfth visit 
to the hotel de ville, it was decreed that certificates had been 
issued with too great facility, and ordered that even those, 
which had been granted by the sections, should be reinspected. 
He took advantage of this, to cease the dangerous suit to ob- 
tain one, and contented himself without his pension. He 
escaped further peril, all those who had been instrumental in 
refusing the certificate and thus acquainted with his incivisme, 
real or suspected, having been executed the year after. He 
published at this time two tracts on the confiscation of the 
goods of parents or children of emigrants, which appear to 
have produced considerable effect. In 1797, the political 
arena being closed, our author undertook to live by translating 
the English novels and romances of the day. In this way he 
obtained 2000 livres for ‘ the Italian,’ 100 louis for ‘ the Child- 
ren of the Abbey,’ &c. In the three years after, Morellet, 
though more than seventy, published twenty volumes of trans- 
al par The last was Vancouver’s Voyages round the 

orld. 


Here the memoirs end. A short supplement brings down 
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the events of Morellet’s life to 1819, the year of his death. 
He closed his long, reasonable, and peaceful life in tranquillity. 
We hope our readers may have been entertained with the 
anecdotes we could afford to insert of this excellent man. ‘T’he 
comparative obscurity and perfect repose of his life contrast 
strongly with the frenzy of some of his great literary and mili- 
tary contemporaries. 


Art. XV.—A pedestrian tour of two thousand three hundred 
miles in North America, to the Lakes, the Canadas, and 
the New England States. Performed in the autumn of 
1821. Embellished with views, by P. Stansbury. New 
York, 1822. 


Our readers may possibly recollect the account given in one 
of the earlier numbers of our journal, by an ingenious corres- 
pondent, ofa pedestrian tour of thirteen hundred miles, of which 
nine hundred and more were performed in the stage coach. 
In Mr Estwic Evans’ tour, which however was only pedestri- 
ous, (by which we are probably to understand merely inclining 
to a foot journey,) that portion of it, which extended from New 
Orleans to the north, was performed in a vessel. Fairly to 
give his readers an understanding of what sort of a journey 
they were to expect, Mr Stansbury, in his highly glowing pre- 
face, informs us that it is one of the greatest privileges of the 
pedestrian, that he ‘ can embrace the opportunity of a passing 
stage coach, or continue his journey by water carriage.’ If it 
is thus the peculiar privilege of a pedestrian to travel in a car- 
riage or a steam boat, we presume it is the distinctive conve- 
nience of the stage coach, that the passengers, when it breaks 
down, may avail themselves of a balloon, if any happen to be 
passing; and if they are travelling in regions not covered by the 
patent for flying, which Mr Bennet has solicited of the senate 
of the United States. 

Mr Stansbury, in the same animated introduction to his tour, 
informs us that having adopted this sort of pedestrian travel- 
ling, he has been enabled to make numerous excursions, and 
go through many interesting scenes, ‘ which he could not pos- 
sibly have done by any other mode of travelling.’ We shall 
immediately give our readers the proof of this, and satisfy 


them that Mr Stansbury has so diligently employed his pedes- 
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trian advantages, as to see and hear various important things, 
which we are well convinced have escaped the eyes and ears 
of every other person, and which, till his mode of making dis- 
coveries is universally adopted, will, we fear, continue to re- 
main unnoticed. As our readers will of course take the great- 
est interest in such of the scenes as are nearest home, we shall 
mention a few of Mr Stansbury’s discoveries on the road from 
Canada to Boston. Before crossing the American boundary, 
he met with a sight, which we venture to say no other traveller, 
unless it be Mr Evans, has ever encountered besides himself. 
‘We progressed* forward, upon the road side, with as much 
care and almost as slow as those men, who walk slack rope or 
wire, when we met a drove of two hundred oxen for the mar- 
ket of Montreal, slowly advancing. A gentleman in rich attire, 
the owner of the drove, who had given his horse to one of his 
men, and was picking his course along the opposite side, ex- 
claimed over to us in a very piteous tone, “ Gentlemen, I am 
sorry for you.”’ The talent of discovery seems to have been 
mutual, if we may judge from this gentleman drovier’s saluta- 
tion. ‘The next proof of pedestrian advantages is the observa- 
tion made of the general appearance of the American frontier 
at Vermont, contrasted with the Canadian. In the latter, 
‘habitations, enclosures, the people themselves, and all their 
performances, low and humble; here mansions, walls, gigantic 
citizens, and mighty projects, rivalling the glory of the most 
enlightened ages and nations 

After a pathetic description of ‘ the resounding sides of the 
Camel’s Rump,’ we are conducted by our adventurous touristto 
Montpelier, the capitalof Vermont. Here he had the good for- 
tune to witness an extraordinary spectacle, viz: that ‘ of the 
shops all in commotion.’ In what way the convulsion was pro- 
duced, and what were its consequences to the persons who might 
have been in theshops at the moment, we are not informed. - Nor 
was this the only remarkable phenomenon thatfell within his no- 
tice, for he found four superb hotels in Montpelier, excessively 
crowded ; and made a discovery in the legislature of Vermont, 
then in session, which we are persuaded is without a parallel in 
any other legislative body in America, not excepting the congress 
of the United States. ‘The members, he avers to be men ‘ of 
largelimbs, tall, genteel, and notwithstanding some little peculiari- 


* WW . . 3 

We begin to regret having taken up the cudgels in a former number in 

favor of this ungainly word. Mr Stansbury here uses ‘ progressing forward,’ 
in distinction from progressing backward. 
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ty of dialect, which must be ascribed to their secluded situation 
among the mountains, very well versed in the art of oratory.’ 
That this art, however, is not closely connected with that 
of prophecy, is apparent from what our author adds, that he 
learned from a ‘ venerable member, that the bill respecting the 
judicial regulations of the community was under consideration, 
and that he guessed it would be passed by a large majority.’ 
Here the member’s gentility stood him but little in stead, and 
the most rustic legislator could not have come wider of the 
mark. 

The next discovery of our author is not positively novel, 
something like it being recorded, if we remember correctly, 
in the judicious miscellany of Mr Joseph Miller. We refer to 
the well known person, who had the good fortune to be able 
to exhibit a horse, with his tail where his head ought to be. 
Mr Stansbury encountered in his pedestrian journey in Ver- 
mont, a district where ‘ droves, not only of fine fat cattle, but of 
horses also, are continually streaming down the hills.’ If this 
should prove on further enquiry to be accurate, it may safely 
be said of the pastures of Vermont, where the horses and oxen 
are streaming down hill, that the cattle are where the brooks 
ought to be. Our author mentions another circumstance 
highly peculiar to these regions, that he felt ‘ an evident change 
of temperature in mounting alternately to the tops of these 
ridges, and returning again to the level of the bottoms of the 
valleys.’ He adds of the place he is describing, that ‘ the plain 
upon which it stands, is perfectly level,’ forming in this, we 
doubt not, a striking contrast with the surrounding hills. Our 
author’s general impressions of the Vermontese character are 
highly favorable. He says, ‘we are under no small obliga- 
tions for the respectability of the American character to the 
assistance of the Green Mountain boys ;’ and most of the tavern 
floors, in his way through the country, ‘ were occupied by ven- 
erable citizens, discussing, at these convenient meeting places, 
the affairs of governors, states, and nations :’ a practice which 
must essentially aid these venerable boys, in their husbandry 
and households. 

Our author makes brief mention of the college at Dartmouth, 
which he tells us occupies ‘ a perspicuous station.’ If it were 
as easy for others to realize, as our pedestrian author to make, 
his discoveries, we doubt not our brethren at Hanover would 
imitate the English universities, and set up a number of travel- 
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ling fellowships at once. For he tells us that ‘the funds of 
this institution are excellent, consisting in the awards of nearly 
two hundred students, and in the annual income of lands pos- 
sessed in the northern part of this and the neighbouring state.’ 
What these awards may be, we do not pretend to say; never 
having enjoyed the means of information furnished by travel- 
ling on foot. But if lands in the northern parts of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont are ‘excellent funds,’ we desire to get a leaf 
out of the Dartmouth college book. We had imagined a prop- 
erty of this kind to be like the proposal which was made by 
one of the country parishes of New Hampshire, to raise their 
pastor’s salary from. $250 to $300 per annum. ‘ Spare me, my 
christian friends,’ replied the worthy man; ‘it is a weary bur- 
den to collect the $250: I should be worn to death by trying to 
scramble together the three hundred.’ Unless awards are ex- 
ceeding poor stock, we should prefer them to the ‘ northernmost’ 
lands of New Hampshire or Vermont. Few single circumstan- 
ces show the advantages of travelling on foot, more than our au- 
thor’s discoveries in the White Mountains. Dr Bigelow and Mr 
Francis Gray, having no modes of conveyance but horses and 
chaises, made them short of 7000 feet high. But Horace ob- 
serves, with singular justice, to the disparagement of all but 
pedestrians that in vain navibus atque quadrigis petimus 
bene vivere ; and Mr Stansbury on foot confirms the re- 
mark, by his experience on these hills. ‘The white mountains, 
which day in the north of New Hampshire, rise to the height of 
10,000 feet perpendicular.’ We almost wonder here that Mr 
S. should have failed in his grammar in the word lay. We 
scarce ever saw an instance where the correct reading would 
have been more appropriate. 

Our author on his way to Boston, having been belated on the 
road, and unable to reach an inn, accepts the friendly offer of 
a person of whom he inquired his way, and entered ‘a very 
large country mansion.’—‘ It was the abode of a plain hard- 
working farmer ;’ but by an effort of the same kind, which 
enabled a distinguished traveller in Spain to see wondrous 
things in the windmills and flocks of sheep, our author de- 
clares of the house of this plain hard working New Hampshire 
farmer, that ‘wealth smiled on its exterior, while the apartments 
within gave tokens of superior magnificence.’ Mr Stansbury, 
however, is only managing a pretty surprise for his readers; and 
this plain hard-working farmer is, in fact, a retired sea captain. 
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Captain or farmer, he got the blind side of our author, who de- 
clares with enthusiasm that the ‘ evening fled in the most 
interesting manner ; the jests went round ; the mug of cider cir- 
culated, and the rosy apple brightened each laughing lip.’ 
This cider, however, had an effect on the worthy captain himself, 
at which our author only hints. ‘ Always jocular, the old gen- 
tleman became exceedingly so, and even permitted one of his 
men, who was standing, to sit down upona wash basin instead of 
the chair, which he had silently removed.’ ‘The man was un- 
questionably highly pleased with the permission. 'The worthy 
captain seems to have taken the phrase of ‘ drowning care in the 
bowl’ somewhat literally ; or was perhaps living his youth over 
again, and thought he was letting a green hand intoa tub, on cross- 
ing the equator ; a mistake the less to be murmured at, as the 
mug of cider had circulated, and the ancient navigator appears to 
have been half seas over. Our author, who, to all appearance, 
is a bit of a wag himself, declares, ‘ that he left this house with 
regret.’ His agreeable entertainment in it was but an unfaithful 
augury of his company in the stage coach to Boston. Among 
them were two persons, whom he pronounces to have been, 
‘in the mild signification of the term, Boston sharpers, and 
who commenced business by a boisterous colloquy about such 
smart men of their town, such and such sharp fellows of their 
neighborhood, and made many shrewd remarks concerning 
horse dealing, swapping, purchasing molasses, and vending 
clocks, wooden bowls, and pumpkin-pie dishes to the south- 
ward.’ We think we see the wicked smile of these rogues in 
making our poor pedestrian swallow all they chose to put them- 
selves off for; anda high treat they must have had to see worthy 
Mr Stansbury entering them in his note-book, first as horse jock- 
ies, then West India supercargoes, then travelling pedlars, or 
rather all at once, without the good man’s dreaming of the 
hoax. ‘The Boston folks are sharp indeed ; rather too much so 
to blow themselves thus to Mr Stansbury. We have no doubt 
he expected every moment to see the dogs pull out a bag of 
wooden nutmegs. 

Approaching nearer the ocean from Connecticut river, our 
author had the good fortune to find the land grow more 
fertile ; whence it is plain that the luck of making discoveries, 
which attends him on foot, does not desert him in the coach. 
‘His vehicle rolled speedily, he tells us, through Bedford, Vash- 
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small or ill looking house about it. This is travelling with a 
witness; and a very valuable annotation informs us that the 
New England currency is 6s. 8d. to a dollar; from which we 
are sorry to argue, that we have lived all our days with a set 
of sharpers, who have put the odd eight pence in their pockets, 
for every dollar they have exchanged for us. 

But the glorious things which it was reserved for our author 
to disclose, crowd fast uponus. ‘ We passed,’ saith he, ‘ through 
‘ Dunstable, Chelmsford, Billerica, Burlington, and Woburn, 
without stopping more than ten minutes in each place. Bur- 
lington has become famous for its extensive theological insti- 
tutions, which are brick buildings of extraordinary elegance as 
well as simplicity.’ This discovery of Mr Stansbury’s at Bur- 
lington strikingly confirms a remark often made, that travellers 
will find out more of a place in a few moments, than inhabit- 
ants and neighbors in a long life. Struck with shame on read- 
ing this part “of Mr Stansbury’ s valuable work, we immediately 
set off on foot to do penance with a fifteen miles walk, and 
make a pedestrian trip to Burlington. We did not allow the 
word pedestrian, however, nor our purpose of taking a walk, 
to betray us into a too literal accomplishment of that plan. 
Availing ourselves of one of those advantages, which Mr Stan- 
bury declares to be peculiar to pedestrians, that of jumping in- 
to the first vehicle which we encountered, we craved a seat in 
the one horse chaise of our former academical associate and 
esteemed friend, the reverend Mr Sewall, of Burlington, not 
doubting that if there were a theological institution in his parish, 
he aicuie certainly know the fact, nied peradventure belong to the 
establishment. Our friend was not less surprised at the strain 
of our remarks, than we had been in reading the paragraph of 
Mr Stansbury’s work. ‘Too mild, however, to express a dispar- 
aging judgment, he half whispered with a significant smile, 
‘fuit haud ignobilis Argis,’ and bid us good morning 

Mr Stansbury put up at the Aising Sun in Boston, the only 
sign we are sure at all appropriate to the happy day, when he 
entered our walls. With a peculiar talent at getting over the 
ground, which his habit of walking probably conferred, he con- 
trives to bring his observations on Boston, Charlestown, and 
Cambridge, within the compas of one day, and starts off the 
next morning for Newport. His conscience having smitten 
him for his intemperate indulgence in a seat in the “Concord 
stage, he meeps Taig ‘once mote to adopt what he learnedly 
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calls the peripatetic mode ; which appears, however in the se- 
quel, to mean getting on board ‘a fast sailing packet at Provi- 
dence.’ But before leaving this part of the country, our author 
gives the following very judicious and impartial summary of 
the character of its various regions. ‘ Amongst ourselves, we 
call the former [New Englanders] Yankies ; but foreigners have 
dubbed us all with that title. ‘The latter [of the south] ac- 
cording to their respective states, are denominated Virgini- 
ans, Kentuckians, Georgians. ‘The New Englanders, consid- 
ered as one body, represented in an individual, are a sancti- 
monious, sober, good-looking, and withal, an enterprising 
neighbor, full of excellent thoughts and new inventions. ‘The 
southern people, considered in the same manner, are a hos- 
pitable, complaisant, as well as a profane, slave- -driving, and 
swarthy looking personage, who however keeps a sharp eye to 
his own agerandisement, and that of his country. The middle 
states, among which New York stands prominent, hold that 
just medium, which cannot fail to produce respect and vene- 
ration.’ 

With these reflections, our venerable traveller draws near to 
New York, and approaches the Wallabout, with throbbing ex- 
ultation. Landing at Crane-wharf, he finds, as he observes, a 
new subject of congratulation, in perceiving the rising columns 
of a new market, and treads the hallowed spot with an imagi- 
nation glowing, no doubt, at the sirloins and haunches, that are 
tobe. ‘The concluding remarks evince a naiveté so amiable, 
that we cannot forbear to quote them. ‘ Our remarks are now 
more than sufficiently protracted. With “a simple tale,” [qu. 
the author of this striking quotation] we have made an effort 
for the honor of the nation, and not altogether as maliciousness 
might whisper, for the advantage of ourselves, to unfold some 
of the natural beauties, and artificial magnificence of North 
American scenery, and until that voice, which bids the lover 
to clamber down the precipice to pluck for his mistress a flow- 
er, or the patriot to behold unmoved the shafts of hatred and 
malice aimed at his heart, again speaks, we will throw down 
the pen.’ It would indeed be a piece of most gratuitous 
malice, for any one to whisper that our author has written for 
his own advantage. We profess not to understand the mean- 
ing of the last sentence, but we suspect Messrs Myers and Smith 
hope by this time, that the said voice which is to lead Mr 
Stansbury to give them another book to print, will not very 
soon speak again. 
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The truth is, for it is time to speak seriously, this book is too 
bad. ‘There is a great deal of stuff daily issuing from the 
press, and as most of it comes with its own corrective of dull- 
ness, it seems unkind for the critic to step in, to hurry it to its 
doom. One circumstance only has determined us to notice 
the work before us. Large numbers of the inhabitants of our 
cities resort annually to that scene of glory and beauty, pre- 
sented to them ina part of the tour, which this book pretends 
to describe. All ought to do it, who can possibly spare time and 
money for the journey. JViagaram vidi ought almost to be the 
American’s pass word. Now in the hurry of packing up for 
the lakes, and in that want of some sort of guide-book, which 
most feel on such an occasion, it may, by some evil chance, 
befall a traveller of weak nerves to see Mr Stansbury’s tour to 
the lakes and the Canadas, in a shop window, to buy it, and re- 
serving the perusal till he arrives at the spot, to put it unopen- 
edin his trunk. It is plain that no dependence could be placed 
on the continued sanity of a man, who, under these circumstan- 
ces, should arrive at his destination, and openingMr Stansbury’s 
book for directions at the falls, chance on the following passage : 

‘Down drop the brimful oceans, crash upon crash, loud peal the 
hollow rattling thunders. As a thousand crags rifted at once by 
lightning from the top of a lofty mountain, dart headlong, crumb- 
ling to the distant valley, and reiterating with deafening loudness, 
stupify the dismayed (?) inhabitant, over whose head they rebuund- 
ed, so flies Niagara over us desperately swift; and madly bellow- 
ing as it recoils high above the trembling earth, astounds the 
aftrighted senses of the presumptuous mortals who thus dare to 
break into this worse than Tartarean dungeon. An awful plunge! 
Dreadful uproar echos round the — abyss, whilst the never 
ceasing war of jarring elements break, quiver, burst, and roll 


around, 
As if the phrenzi’d demons of the air, 
Loosed from their chains of adamant, had met 
In fierce encounter. 

‘Mingling yells and groans of horror appear to unite with the 
class of sparkling armor, and the angry spirits of the torrent from 
their watery caverns seem to exclaim loud and threatening, be- 
gone! We obey the summons, and hurrying precipitately away, 
rejoin a more secure and comfortable station.’ 
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348 Irden’s translation of the Tristia. [ Oct. 
Art. XVI.—.1 translation of the first book of Ovid’s Tristia, 


in hero English verse, with the original text. By Francis 
Arden, Counsellor at Law. New York, 1821. 


Wuataver may be thought of the merits of this author’s 
poetry, the candor of his preface should certainly secure him 
from illnatured criticism. The following exposition of the 
object to which his efforts were principally directed, will ma- 
terially assist the reader in forming an impartial and thorough 
judgment of his success. 


‘The present essay claims to be no more than an experimental 
effort, in which the translator has so markedly preferred the words 
and order of his text to less restrained attempts at imitative ele- 

gance, that in no instance has he dropped expressive terms of the 
original, or presumed to vary from its manner, unless the genius 
of our language, or some metrical obstacle, seemed to require the 
liberty. He is not conscious, however, of needing much indul- 
gence either for what he has omitted, or may in any way have 
ventured to change. 

‘A course so straightened not only diminishes opportunities for 
ornamental display, ‘but renders the e display itself proportionably 
difficult ; the reader is therefore cautioned against anticipations 
of high poetical beauties, and intreated to rest satisfied witha de- 
sree of smoothness in the composition, exceeding, perhaps, what 
its alleged closeness might have prepared him to “expect. 

«If it be asked, why this has not been executed in greater con- 
formity to the prevailing style of verse translation 7 I answer, 
that an attempt to render a Latin Poem such as it would appear 
if originally composed in English, seems, to my apprehension, 
rather calculated to cover the freedoms of its translator, than sus- 
ceptible of attainment ; that my intent was not to exhibit Ovid in 
the folds of paraphrastic drapery, but to convey what he wrote ; 
and that I was particularly desirous to learn how my manner of 
executing this intent would be received. 

«1 will not atte mpt to deprecate severity of criticism, by enu- 
merating the disadvantages under which my little work was com- 
pleted, and yet these were perhaps as great as have attended the 
presentation of any ancient classic in modern language ; my best 
excuse is in the fidelity of the version; and I have only to re- 
quest, that the critical reader will bear in mind the goal at which 
{ purposed to arrive, and by comparing my lines with the original, 
ascertain how nearly I have approached it.’ 


Modest as these promises are, it is a high as well as just 
praise, to say that they are amply fulfilled. Of all the lan- 
guages generally studied in this country or in England, the 
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most difficult to translate with ease and grace, is unquestionably 
the Latin. It abounds more in inversions and transpositions 
than the Greek, the French, or the Italian, and its idioms are 
often so utterly irreconcileable with the genius of our own tongue, 
that a poetical version of a Roman poet which is highly literal, 
without being intolerably harsh, is a proof of no inconsiderable 
command of language and of numbers. ‘That we have not 
been guilty of extravagant praise, may be easily seen from 
comparing a few passages of our author’s version with the 
original. As he has rendered this an easy task by printing 
them side by side, we shall quote only a single paragraph from 
the conclusion of the eleventh elegy. We do not know how 
the meaning of an ancient or foreign author can well be ren- 
dered more fully and faithfully than in the following lines : 


Savage the race to left, intent on prey, 
Whom gore, and war, and slaughter, always sway, 
And though with winter’s billows ocean rolls, 
More boisterous than that ocean are their souls. 
These lines then more kind reader should you spare, 
If meaner than your hope, as sure they are, 
I write them not in gardens, as of old, 
Nor you, the customed couch, my person hold ; 
On the wild deep I toss, in Brumal hours, 
And the blue water o’er my paper showers ; 
Stern winter strives, incensed that while he throws 


His cruel terrors round, I dare compose. 


Barbara pars leeva est, avidee succincta rapine, 
Quam cruor, et ceedes, bellaque semper habent. 

Cumque sit hibernis agitatum fluctibus eequor ; 
Pectora sunt ipso turbidiora mari. 

Quo magis his debes ignoscere, candide lector, 
Si spe sunt, ut sunt, inferiora tua. 

Non heec in nostris, ut quandam, scribimus ortis : 
Nec consuete meum, lectule, corpus habes. 

Jactor in indomito brumali luce profundo : 
Ipsaque ceeruleis charta feritur aquis. 

Improba pugnat hiems, indignaturque, quod ausim 
Scribere, se rigidas incutiente minas. 


The principal defect of this work, which is, in a word, a 
want of conciseness and vivacity, may be ascribed partly if not 
wholly to our author’s strict adherence to the plan laid down 
in his preface. It is evident from the passage which we 
have cited, that, with him, literal exactness was an object 
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350 Arden’s translation of the Tristia. { Oct. 


of primary and almost of exclusive attention ; that he resolved 
that every expression in the original, should be represented in 
his version, and that not only virtually butactually. His ideas 
oa this subject differ widely from ours. We cannot but assent 
to the general opinion, that in translating an ancient classic, it 
should be our first object to express his meaning as he would 
have done had the English language been that of his age and 
country. Could this rule be completely obeyed, no other 
would be requisite. Since, however, much of the merit of 
the celebrated writers of Greece and Rome is necessarily lost 
in every modern version, a translator should be not only allow- 
ed but required, to repair as far as possible an injury, which he 
cannot prevent, by softening the faults or heightening the 
beauties of the original, to any extent not inconsistent with a 
general fidelity. ‘I’o say that he shall expose all his author’s 
defects, especially those which are accidental and not habitual 
and characteristic, is to require a degree of exactness like that 
of the Chinese manufacturers, who copy with the nicest care, 
not only the shape and colour, but even the rents and flaws, 
of every article of dress or furniture, which is given to them 
as 4 pattern. , 

The liberty of embellishment is now as universally con- 
ceded to translators as that of retrenchment, and though it may 
seem more questionable, rests on similar reasons. ‘There is 
as much truth as point in the well known remark of DeLille, 
‘on doit étre quelquefois superieur a son original, precisément 
parcequ’ on lui est trés inferieur.—‘ Slaves we are and work on 
another man’s soil,’ says Dryden of the whole race of transla- 
tors, and there is no reason why they should be prohibited 
entirely from making improvements, which redound to the 
benefit of their masters. Indeed the comparative advantage 
of servile and of liberal (we do not say licentious) poetical 
translation, is a question which we consider as fully settled, by 
the different fortunes of Pope’s and of Cowper’s liad. ‘That 
Cowper has given us an exact image of the original, is indeed 
a popular maxim, but few would be willing to qualify themselves 
for judging of itstruth, by reading through his version. That of 
Pope on the contrary, notwithstanding all that has been said 
of its unfaithfulness, by a long line of minute critics, from his 
day to ours, is the only medium, through which the beauties 
of the Grecian bard are known to the generality of English and 
American readers. Yet though we cannot approve of the 
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principles of translation, laid down by our author, we think 
any attempt to render our countrymen better acquainted with 
the sentiments of the ancient classical poets, highly honorable 
and useful. Still we should be far from recommending the 
Tristia of Ovid as worthy of particular attention, and think that 
Mr Arden has honored it much beyond its deserts, by naming 
it in the same sentence with the Fasti. Ovid carried little of 
his poetry into banishment, except the ease and melody of 
his versification. His five books of Tristia and four of Epis- 
tles from Pontus, are distinguished by a superabundant share 
of all the defects of his early writings, and by an almost total 
absence of his characteristic spirit and ingenuity. They are 
filled with childish exaggerations of the inclemency of the 
climate and the inhumanity of the people of Pontus, with ser- 
vile intreaties to Augustus, and with petulant and unfounded 
complaints of the neglect of his former friends. We find a 
perpetual recurrence to the same ideas, a monotonous strain 
of doleful lamentation, which continually reminds us of the note 
of the wh'ppoorwill. Not satisfied with the most simple and 
natural, and therefore most interesting expressions of his grief, 
he is perpetually striving to excite the sympathy of the reader, 
not by pathetic declamation, but by logical argument. He 
does not. exclaim with the prophet, ‘ see if there be any sor- 
row like to mine,’ but sets out to prove the point, by precedents 
drawn from history and poetry, by close parallels and nice dis- 
tinctions, between his own adventures and those of some of 
the fabled heroes ofantiquity. His petitions, his compliments, 
and his reproaches are all disfigured with the same intermix- 
ture of frigid reasoning. Let those who think these remarks 
too unqualified, turn more particularly to the second elegy of 
the first book of the Tristia. ‘This purports to be a prayer to 
the sea gods, written by the poet in a violent storm, on his 
voyage to the place of his exile. Instead of a concise and 
impassioned petition, it is a collection of quibbling sophisms, 
which, if expressed in plain English prose, might be mistaken 
for the work 01 some of those sages of the law whose subtleties 
are detailed in Plowden’s Commentaries. Defects like those 
which we have mentioned, can be concealed or repaired in no 
version whatever; and we cannot but think that our author, in 
attempting to render the Trristia interesting in an English dress, 
has undertaken a task, beyond not only his own power, but 
that of any poet. 
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Arr. XVII.—Switzerland ; or a journal of a tour and resi- 
dence wn that country, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819 ; 
followed by an historical sketch on the manners and customs 
of ancient and modern Helvetia, in which the events of our 
own time are fully detailed, together with the causes to which 
they may be referred. By L. Simond. Two vols. Lon- 


don and Boston.* 


Mr Simonp ts well known to our readers by a former work— 
his journal of atour and residence in Great Britain—one of 
the best books of travels in the most difficult country to treat, 
which this age of travellers has produced. Rumor has long 
preceded the present work, and we think it will be found on 
perusal not to disappoint the expectation, of which it has been 
the object. It is throughout sensible, entertaining, manly. 
The observations are those of an original and profound think- 
er, clothed in vigorous, often in beautiful and eloquent lan- 
guage. Facts are detailed with great accuracy, not always 
perhaps with severe selection ; with a little too much occasion- 
ally of the traveller’s gossip. We know not, however, but it 
is the general dignity of Mr Simond’s work, which leads us 
to this remark, and causes us to take exception to trifles in him, 
which in the mass of journalists, whose pages are filled with in- 
anities as idle abroad as they are at home, would pass respect- 
able muster. We have at all events read the work of Mr 
Simond with great avidity, and venture to promise the intelli- 
gent reader, that he will be entertained and instructed by it, 
in no ordinary degree. 

Few persons possess greater advantages than Mr Simond 
for traversing this portion of the European continent. A 
Frenchman by birth, he is of course fully possessed of the 
language of the greater portion of the country surveyed by him, 
and of that aptitude to understand continental matters, which 
is a kind of instinct that no Englishman or American attains, 
short of a long domestication abroad. But this instinct and 
the possession of the European language are almost the on- 
ly advantages which Frenchmen, as such, possess for trav- 
elling. ‘They in fact travel little, and their accounts of their 
travels are generally worthless. Mr Simond, on the other 
hand, by having passed twenty years in America, to which he 
appears to have fled from the horrors of the French revolu- 
* By Messrs Wells & Lilly. 
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tion, has formed his mind to the severer discipline of the Eng- 
lish stock ; cast off all spectacle, unlearned the national vanity, 
which the French more than any other nation display ; and 
besides this, he appears to have made himself familiar with the 
most dignified and important studies. ‘To those who look for 
science in a book of travels, who would have the margin a 
kind of Ahortus siccus, or a catalogue of fossils, his Switzerland 
will present few attractions. <A little more geology, however, 
than all will understand, is introduced from time totime ; though 
this is clothed in popular language and made still more intel- 
ligible, by means of a few simple and well imagined wood cuts. 
The two volumes of the work are disconnected with each 
other, the former only containing the journal, the latter the 
historical sketch. It cannot be denied that this division has 
led Mr Simond to protract each part, beyond its necessary 
limits ; while the plan of following his journal chronologically 
and setting down separate visits made to the same spot after a 
considerable interval, has occasioned the repetition of several 
remarks, some thrice and many twice. Mr Simond is a writer, 
who could afford to make a small book. His metal is too 
pure to make it necessary to catch the eye, by spreading it 
over a large surface ; its value would have been apparent in 
dimensions however small. As we trust moreover our ac- 
quaintance with him is not here to rest; but that we shall, in 
due season, hear of him from the Ausonian bounds, we look 
forward with some concern to a proportionate number of vol- 
umes from Italy. With concern, not because we fear the 
volumes will be bad ; we should then have a speedy remedy : 
but because we doubt not they will be good; and because in 
the region of the mind the reverse of Mr Malthus’ doctrine 
seems to hold. In the physical world population increases 
geometrically and food arithmetically. In the mental, the 
quantity of intellectual aliment—the number of good books— 
increases so much faster than leisure or strength to consume 
them, that unless the Tartars take pity on us, and send us 
another Omar, there is danger of a general surfeit of the under- 
standing. Since, however, the complaint against the multi- 
plication of books comes with no very good grace from those, 
who, like ourselves, are favoring the public with one every 
three months, we shall without further ado proceed to share 
with our readers the gratification we have derived from perus- 
ing Mr Simond’s Switzerland. 
New Series, No. 12. 4h 
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His notes begin with Fontainbleau, on the way to Switzer- 
land, where he was shown ‘ the stairs, by which Napoleon came 
down to the great court, (to review for the last time the rem- 
nants of an army, with which he was going to part,) and the 
small table upon which he signed his abdication, as well as the 
mark of an angry kick which he gave to that table; an anti- 
chamber anecdote, adds Mr Simond, for the correctness of 
which I do not vouch. Another anecdote regards the pen, 
with which the emperor had signed his abdication. It became, 
as may be supposed, an object of great interest to curious or 
idle travellers visiting this place, that is to the English, who 
form the great majority of these travellers. One of them 
bought this valuable pen for much more than its weight in gold, 
to the great disappointment of those who followed. But the 
good nature of the domestic, who shews the apartment, sug- 
gested to him the expedient of supplying another pen, and it 
soon found an amateur, who would have it to himself. Mat- 
ters could not stop there, and no English traveller has since 
been disappointed of the true pen of the abdication.” This 
expedient is in truth as old as relics themselves; and we 
have all heard of the standing miracle, which till late years 
was wrought at the tomb of Whitefield, in Newburyport, whose 
cassoc, constantly cut off in fragments by the devout, was 
never found to grow narrower or shorter. Mr Simond saw 
also at Fontainbleau, the apartment where the present pope was 
confined. ‘ Bonaparte,’ says he, ‘ treated the Roman pontiff 
alternately with great respect and much insolence ; oppressing 
him at one time with his visits, and at another time remaining 


. months without seeing him. One day, after an angry conver- 


sation, which went the length of threats on his part, he tried 
what soothing would do, to obtain his purpose, ‘“ tragedva,”’ 
observed the old man, calmly, “ por commedia !” ’ 

Mr Simond, with a few touches of his powerful pen, has 
conveyed, we presume, a very just idea of the state, in which 
the revolution found the rural gentry of France. ‘ Long be- 
fore the revolution,’ he remarks, ‘ Chateaux had been forsaken 
by their sexgneurs, for the nearest country town, where Mon- 
steur le Comte or Monsieur le Marquis, decorated with the 
cross of St Louis, made shift to live on his paltry seigniorial 
dues and rents, ill paid by a starving peasantry ; spending his 
time in reminiscences of gallantry with the old dowagers of 
the place, who rouged and wore patches, dressed in hoops and 
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high heeled shoes of full four inches height, and long pointed 
elbow ruffles ballasted with lead. Not one individual of this 
good company knew any thing of what was passing in the 
world, or suspected any change had taken place, since the 
days of Louis XIV. No book found its way there, no one 
read even a newspaper. When the revolution burst upon this 
inferior nobility of the provinces, it appeared to them like 
Attila and the Huns to the people of the fifth century ; the 
scourge of God, coming nobody knew whence, for the mere 
purpose of destruction; a savage enemy, speaking an unknown 
language, with whom no compromise could be made.’ 

Mr Simond took the road of Dijon, and his first halting place 
in Switzerland was Giez. Hence he made an excursion to 
‘ Motiers- Travers, the retreat of Rousseau, and famous for his 
lapidation. His house is still shown, and his desk against the 
wall, where he wrote standing, and the two peeping holes, in 
a sort of wooden gallery up stairs, through which he could un- 
perceived watch the people out of doors. Some old inhabi- 
tants remember the philosopher. It is now more than fifty 
years since he was here. ‘They admit there were a few stones 
thrown at him or the house, by the boys of the village, but 
question whether it was on account of his writings, (les lettres 
de la Montagne,) and rather suppose they were instigated by 
his gouvernante, who was tired of the place, and wished to dis- 
gust him with it.’ 

At Yverdun, Mr Simond visited the famous school of Pes- 
talozzi. ‘The whole life of this well known veteran has been 
devoted to usefulness, but in endeavoring to promote the wel- 
fare of mankind, his own has been always out of the question. 
His apostolical poverty and simplicity, the homeliness of his 
appearance, and above all, his obscure and perplexed elocu- 
tion, had never recommended his active and energetic virtues 
to the notice of the world, if public calamities had not called 
them forth into action on a conspicuous stage. The blood 
9th of September 1798, having left many children of Under- 
walden fatherless, Pestalozzi collected at Stantz about eighty 
of these destitute arphans, and undertook to provide for their 
wants of body and mind: but the house he occupied having 
been soon taken away from him for a military hospital, he had 
with his adopted family to seek shelter elsewhere. Berne pro- 
vided him with another house, and made him liberal offers, 
hut in the year 1804, he finally settled at Yverdun, where an 
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ancient castle was appropriated to the use of his school.’ Of 
the value of Pestalozzi’s methods, Mr Simond appears to 
have conceived no very exalted opinion. He examined sev- 
eral of the pupils as to the nature of their intercourse with their 
instructers, on the peculiar intimacy of which Pestalozzi rests 
the excellence of his system. ‘The result of his inquiries was 
that ‘the mode of teaching is in fact very little different from 
what itis in other schools. ‘The masters teach arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, geometry, &c. from elementary books ; that is, dictate 
to the pupil his mode of proceeding : and as to love and conft- 
dence, Mr Pestalozzi is himself now too old to have much con- 
versation with his pupils, and the masters under him see them at 
the hours of instruction, and love them about as much as in other 
schools masters love their scholars, and no more. uz taloches 
pres, this was the expression one of the pupils used ; except- 
ing a box on the ear occasionally, there is nothing very pater- 
nal in their intercourse with their pupils ; and once the master 
for religious instruction in an angry moment, as I am told, 
burst one of the desks, with a blow of his fist. Ce’st beau cela 
pour un maitre de religion, observed my informant; an intel- 
ligent boy, who, however, had no dislike to the school, and no 
wish to leave it’—* In 1814, when the allies were about estab- 
lishing a military hospital at Y verdun, this venerable man hav- 
ing been deputed to Alexander, obtained for his town the 
exemption from this burthen, and was on the occasion decor- 
ated with a Russian order. 

Under the head of Bale, Mr Simond gives an interesting 
hint of a famous artist and his work. ‘A multitude of emi- 
nent men were born or received their education in this 
town.* It is enough to name Erasmus, Euler, Bernouilli ; 
and in the arts, Holbein, who, notwithstanding his defects, rose 
so much above the general standard of his time. A copy of 
the Eloge de la Folie, with marginal drawings by him, is, we 
understand, preserved in the public library, but it is very 
doubtful, whether he had aay thing to do, with the celebrated 
Danse des Morts, bearing his name. This celebrated compo- 
sition was originally painted on the walls of a church yard, 
which it was found necessary to pull down seventeen years ago. 


* We cannot help making a remark here on the use of this word, Since the munici- 
pal incorporation of Boston, many of our fellow citizens seem to think they sin 
against the charter by even speaking of it under the name of town: which, how- 
ever, is in fact the true English appellation of a city, and applied to the oldest cities 


in Europe. 
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The picture having suffered much from long exposure, and be- 
ing almost obliterated, was retouched, and perhaps wholly 
painted anew four different times in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, and yet always retained the name of 
Holbein. This tradition is the only proof of his having painted 
it the first time.’-—* The library of Bale,’ says Mr Simond, ‘pos- 
sesses twelve thousand medals, mostly found in the ruins of a Ro- 
man city in the neighborhood. It is surely a matter of sur- 
prise,’ continues our author, ‘ that so many medals and species 
of coin, should have been found among the ruins of antiquity, 
implying, as they do, a much greater number still hidden. 
We moderns do not scatter about our money and other valu- 
ables in this manner; and when, some thousand years hence, 
London and Paris come to be dug out of corn fields on the 
banks of the Thames and the Seine, the pieces of gold, and 
silver, and brass picked up among the ruins, will still be Greek 
and Roman, with very few French and English. ‘The reason 
must be, that now a days misers do not bury their treasures, 
which is assuredly all in favor of the modern state of society 
and security of property.” Mr Simond might also have said, 
that since the establishment of banks and the invention of bills 
of exchange, burying gold and silver is one of the least eligible 
ways of concealing property in troublous times. 

The assembly of travellers ofall nations at the falls of Schaff- 
hausen, gives Mr Simond an opportunity of making a com- 
parison between them. No part of his work is more attrac- 
tive than those general observations, which our author makes 
in the cosmopo!'tan spirit derived from being a native of one 
country, a citizea of another, and a traveller in many others. 
The jealous English reserve is extremely well described in the 
passage which follows. ‘ There were other admirers here be- 
sides ourselves, some English and more Germans, who fur- 
nished us with an opportunity of comparing the difference of 
national manners. ‘The former divided into groups, carefully 
avoiding any communication with each other, never exchang- 
ed a word, and scarcely a look, with any but the legitimate in- 
terlocutors of their own set; women adhering more particularly 
to the rule, from native reserve and timidity, full as much as 
from pride or extreme good breeding. ‘The German ladies, 
on the contrary, contrived to lier conversation in indifferent 
French. With genuine simplicity, wholly unconscious of for- 
wardness, although it might undoubtedly have been so qualified 
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in England, they begged of my friend to let them hear a few 
words in English, just to know the sound, to which they were 
strangers. If we are to judge of the respective merits of these 
opposite manners, by the impression they leave, I think the ques- 
tion is already decided by the English against themselves. Yet 
at the same time that they blame and deride their own proud re- 
serve, and would depart from it if they well knew how, a few 
only venture. I really believe they are the dest bred who thus 
allow themselves to be good humoured and vulgar.’ 

Mr Simond saw at Constance the hall, where the famous 
council sat, and repeats the mournful history of Huss. His 
reflections on the escape of the French regicides to Constance, 
are singularly impressive. ‘ Our guide,’ says he, ‘smiled again, 
when Ll asked him whether many of the French regicides had not 
taken shelter at Constance. Yes, he answered, twenty-four of 
them: ‘The old fellows are seen strolling together in the sun: 
nobody minds them now. What, so soon, the men who could 
pass sentence of death on the king of France, and send him and 
soon after send daily hundreds of their fellow citizens to the guil- 
lotine ! Those men of the convention, that made all Europe 
tremble, and whose troops laid this very town of Constance 
under contribution, are already so completely out-of date as 
to be deemed old fellows of no consequence ! And a simple man 
can now smile in contempt at proceedings so serious twenty- 
five years ago! ‘This assuredly is a great and happy change ! 
Walking further, our guide said, that fine house yonder,” 
pointing to the other side of the Rhine, * belonged to queen 
Hortense,” and he smiled at the name of queen Hortense. 
Another dream vanished, thought we, or fashion gone bye. 
‘“‘ But,” added he, “ she was a good lady, very charitable to the 
poor,” and saying this he did not smile. May it be then—we 
trust it is—that there is, after all, nothing serious in the world, 
but those eternal principles of morality and religion to which 
men cling in sober moments, and to which they return after 
many criminal deviations ; that there is no real greatness even 
in this world, but in a firm adherence to those principles ; no 
durable admiration among men without esteem, and that even 

the lower part of mankind come at last to set the right value 
on the advantages this world affords, and distinguish between 
truth and falsehood.’ 

Mr Simond conducts us by a very interesting route, illus- 
trating his progress by geological and historical remarks, by 
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economical and political observations and anecdotes from the 
recent military history of the times, into the heart of Switzer- 
land. His description of the catastrophe of Goldau is re- 
markably good. ‘This calamitous event is well known to our 
readers, from the fine description of it by Mr Buckminster, 
contained in a letter written from the spot but three weeks af- 
ter the occurrence of the fatal disaster, and since published in 
the volume of his sermons. ‘The summer of 1806,’ says Mr 
Simond, ‘ had been very rainy, and on the first and second of 
September it rained incessantly. New crevices were ob- 
served in the flank of the mountain, a sort of cracking noise 
was heard internally, stones started out of the ground, and de- 
tached fragments of rock rolled down the mountain. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the second of September, a large 
rock became loose, and in falling raised a cloud of black dust. 
Toward the lower part of the mountain, the ground seemed 
pressed down from above, and when a stick or spade was 
driven in, it moved of itself. A man, who had been digging 
in his garden, ran away from fright at these extraordinary ap- 
pearances. Soon a fissure larger than all the others was ob- 
served; insensibly it increased ; springs of water ceased all at 
once to flow; the pine trees of the forest absolutely reeled ; 
birds flew away screaming. <A few minutes before five o’clock, 
the symptoms of some mighty catastrophe became still strong- 
er. The whole surface of the mountain seemed to glide down, 
but so slowly as to afford time to the inhabitants to escape. 
An old man, who had often predicted some such disaster, was 
quietly smoking his pipe when told by a young man running 
by, that the mountain was in the act of falling. He rose and 
looked out, but came into his house again, saying he had time 
for another pipe. ‘The young man continuing to fly, was 
thrown down several times, and escaped with difficulty. Look- 
ing back, he saw the house carried off all at once. Another 
inhabitant being alarmed took two of his children and ran away 
with them, calling to his wife to follow with the third. But 
she went in for another, who still remained—Marianne, aged 
five. Just then Francisca Ulrich, their servant, was crossing 
the room with this Marianne, whom she held by the hand, and 
saw her mistress. ‘* At that instant,’ as Francisca afterwards 
said, “the house (which was of wood) appeared to be torn 
from its foundation, and spun round and round like a tetotum. 
L was sometimes on my head and sometimes on my feet, and 
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violently separated from the child.””. When the motion stop- 
ped, she found herself jammed in on all sides, with her head 
downwards, much bruised and inextreme pain. She suppos- 
ed she was buried alive, at great depth. With much difficul- 
ty, she disengaged her right hand and wiped the blood from 
her eyes. Presently she heard the faint moans of Marianne, 
and called to her by her name. ‘The child answered that she 
was on her back among stones and bushes, which held her fast, 
but that her hands were free, and that she saw the light and 
even something green. She asked whether people would not 
soon come and take them out. Francisca answered that it was 
the day of judgment, and that no one was left to help them, 
but that they would be releaSed by death, and would be happy 
in heaven. They prayed together. At last Francisca’s ear 
was struck by the sound of a bell, which she knew to be that 
of Steinenberg. Then seven o’clock struck in another village, 
and she began to hope there were still living beings, and en- 
deavored to comfort the child. The poor little girl was at first 
clamorous for her supper; but her cries soon became fainter, 
and at last quite died away. Francisca, still with her head 
downward, and surrounded with damp earth, experienced a 
sense of cold in her feet almost insupportable. After pro- 
digious efforts she succeeded in disengaging her legs, and thinks 
this saved her life. Many hours had passed in this situation, 
when she again heard the voice of Marianne, who had been 
asleep, and now renewed her lamentations. In the mean time, 
the unfortunate father, who with much difficulty had saved 
himself and two children, wandered about till day light, when 
he came amcng the ruins, to look for the rest of his family. 

He soon discovered his wife by a foot, which appeared above 
ground ; she was dead, with a child in her arms. His cries, 
and the noise he made in digging, were heard by Mari- 
anne, who called out. She was extricated with a broken 
thigh, and saying that Francisca was not far off, a further 
search led to her release also, but in such a state that her life 
was despaired of. She was blind for some days, and remain- 
ed subject to convulsive fits of terror. It appeared that the 
house, (or themselves at least,) had been carried down about 
one thousand five hundred feet from where it stood before.’ 

Several other interesting anecdotes are related by Mr Simond 
of this catastrophe, but our limits will not permit us to quote 
them. 
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We are reluctantly compelled to join with Mr Simond, who 
follows the most approved modern authors, in questioning the 
authenticity of a portion of the story of Tell. A son of the fa- 
mous Haller published a tract in 1760, in which he proved 
that the part of the story, which relates to the apple, was an 
imitation of a similar legend in Saxo Grammaticus, a Danish 
historian of the twelfth century. MHaller’s book was publicly 
burned by a decree of the exasperated people of the Wald- 
stetten, and is now with difficulty to be found. It appears 
that a similar event is related to have happened in Switzerland 
itself a century earlier, and the whole account belongs rather 
to the region of mythology than that of history. 

In the course of his work, Mr Simond carries us twice to 
Hofwyl and the famous establishment of Mr Von Fellenberg, 


(for being a German, we see no particular reason for always 


qualifying him with ade.*) Qur author is abundantly able to 
do justice to this topic, having made it the subject of particu- 
lar attention, and having written the ample account of it, con- 
tained in the sixty-fourth number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. We must confess that, with regard to this school, 
there has been sin both within the Trojan walls and with- 
out. Mr Von Fellenberg, with the enthusiasm pardonable 
ina man who has devoted his time and fortune to a great 
object—whose heart is wedded to it—and whose reputa- 
tion is pledged on the result—is disposed somewhat to mag- 
nify his calling. His establishment consists, we presume 
our readers know, of a school for the higher classes, a poor 
school, and an agricultural establishment or seminary of im- 
proved farming. In the high school, there were in 1818 
eighty boys of the best families in Europe, and Mr Von Fel- 
lenberg avowed it to be his object not only to make them 
wise, but good; and by thus sending put a tide of virtuous 
young men into the higher classes of soviety, Mr Von Fellen- 
berg thinks he shall regenerate Europe. But the very propo- 
sition, without a moment wasted in comparing the enormous 
disproportion of the means controlled and the result proposed, 
carries its own confutation. ‘The Rhone, and the Rhine, and 
the Danube, and the other great rivers which spring out of the 

. The French writers often call him M. Fellembourg. Having observed the 
uncertainty of Mr Simond’s orthography in some proper names, (as writing Wehrli 
sometimes Vehrly and sometimes Vehrli, but never quite right) we were about to 
say that the French are remarkable for mutilating proper names. A very respectable 
English magazine, however, for June, is before us, where repeated mention is made 


of the American Poem ‘ Yamaden,’ and of Dr Seybright’s Satistical Annals. 
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glaciers of the Alps, within sight of Mr Von Fellenberg’s 
observatory, have been pouring a stream of snow water into 
the ocean, since the world began, and still itis salt. Certain- 
ly if all the schools in the world turned out good boys, the 
promise for humanity, on the most favorable doctrine, could 
be no better than it is by nature. Children without sin be- 
come corrupt; and seventh form boys and senior sophisters 
are not to be educated into a more permanent purity than that 
of new born babes. It is evidently trying to disadvantage an 
experiment, which, under the best auspices, has failed. But, 
on the other hand, Mr Von Fellenberg is not to be derided. 
His establishments, it is true will not regenerate Europe ; nay, 
not even the smallest canton in his own Switzerland; and 
though his eighty rich young men and forty poor ones go out 
into society pure as rain drops, they will be lost like drops in 
the great ocean of the European population, which will con- 
tinue to be actuated by passions and interests, beyond the 
control of his thirty instructers. But his operations, as far as 
they go, are most deserving of praise. Of an ancient family 
and good fortune, he has given all up to forming the characters 
of the young, bettering the condition of the poor, assuaging 
the hardships and directing the labors of the peasantry, 
and his money and influence are certainly better employed 
than in laying out pleasure grounds, shooting grouse, fight- 
ing duels, or ‘fitting out huge pipes of wine to circumnavigate 
the world. 

The lovers of sentiment will be shocked to hear Mr Simond 
say that ‘Clarens is a dirty village, less prettily situated than 
any in the neighborhood, and chosen by Rousseau for no 
better reason, than a well sounding name ; otherwise he would 
have chosen the beautiful village of Moutreux, hard by. Not 
a gentleman’s house could we see, fit to lodge the Baron 
d’Etange, unless it were the chateau de Chatelard, a good 
deal above it.’ Here, however, we are constrained to differ 
from Mr Simond, and think the village as good as its inhab- 
itants, whom all the eloquence of Rousseau, himself vulgar in 
grain, has not written into gentlemen and ladies. We are not 
disposed to make uncharitable comparisons between the 
morals of his heroes and heroines, and those of the Aaut ton 
at Paris‘and London; but we cannot but think St Preux and 
his mistress exceeding sorry people, and wonder they have 
been admitted into good company. It would be arrogant in 
us to dispute the fidelity with which Rousseau drew from life. 
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We cannot help thinking in fact there is a little more fidelity 
than he or his admirers admit ; and that he painted only from 
the pretty gross associations of his own experience. 

In describing Gibbon’s house at Lausanne, Mr Simond, if 
we mistake not, has omitted a circumstance that struck us as 
the most singular about it. We refer to small bits of tin, on 
which are painted, in black letters, certain striking phrases and 
remarkable quotations, and which are nailed up on the walls 
of the rooms, and of the passages and the posts of the piazza. 
‘Gibbon,’ says our author, ‘ has not left here a pleasing remem- 
brance of himself. Whimsically particular about his hours, 
very selfish, disgusting in his appearance, an English traveller 
published an account of him and his mode of life, absurd and 
rather offensive. Yet a gross mistake he had committed was 
so gratifying to Gibbon, that he forgave all the rest, he said 
that the historian rode on horseback every morning :’ a thing 
rendered impossible by the personal infirmity under which he 
labored. 

Mr Simond’s remarks on Madame de Stael are highly in- 
teresting ; he appears to us to have done good Justice to her 
character in some contested particulars.* He gives us among 
others, the following pretty anecdote. ‘ While at Coppet an 
anecdote told us by an intimate friend of the family (M. de Bon- 
stetten) recurred to me. He was then twenty five or six years 
old; and walking about the grounds, as we were then doing, 
he was struck with a switch behind atree. ‘Turning round 
he observed the little rogue laughing ; mamma wants me, cried 
she, to learn to use my left hand, and I was making a begin- 
neng.’ 

‘She stood,’ continues Mr Simond, ‘in great awe of her 
mother, and was very familiar with her father, as well as 
dotingly fond of him. One day, after dinner, as the former 
rose first and left the room, the little girl, ull then on her good 
behavior, all at once seizing her napkin, threw it across the 
table, in a fit of mad spirits, at her father’s head ; then ran round 
to him, and hanging about his neck allowed him no opportu- 


* We have scarce thought it worth while, in making our extracts from Mr Si- 
mond’s work, to quarrel with a few inaccuracies which we have noticed. The fol- 
lowing may, however, be mentioned as an inconstancy of remark somewhat curious. 
Page 287, Mr S. remarks, ‘ it is a common aphorism, and a wise one as all aphorisms 
are,’ &c. in a paragraph relating to Madame de Stiiel. Page 341, speaking again of 
Madame de Stiiel, we find the phrase, ‘ a living contradiction of the witty, but false 
aphorism,’ &c. We might easily grant that a false aphorism, can be witty, but not 
wise, as all aphorisms, in the first extract are alleged to be. 
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nity for reproof.—‘ Mr Necker was—no one would have 
guessed it from his writings—full of humor, and apt to see 
things in a ludicrous point of view. He did not hold forth as 
Madame de Stael was wont to do. He was even rather silent, 
but made sly remarks and sharp repartees. He wrote several 
witty plays, as M. de Bonstetten, who saw them, assured me ; 
but when appointed a minister of state, thinking it against the 
bienséance of the situation to publish any thing but a compte 
rendu or grave works of morality, and afraid of being drawn 
into temptation, he burned his plays.’ 

Mr Simond’s visit to Chamouni is highly engaging, and in 
fact we know of nothing in the world more likely to be attrac- 
tive, in the hands of an intelligent traveller, than the various 
phenomena that present themselves on the summits of the Alps. 
There are two appearances in those regions, to each of which 
Mr Simond alludes, but without favoring us, that we have ob- 
served, with an explanation. One of these is the moving of 
the glaciers ina mass. An accurate idea of this phenomenon 
can scarcely be had, except by ocular inspection : a satisfac- 
tory explanation of it we have neverseen. ‘The portion of the 
Alpine ridge, at the foot of which the vale of Chamouni is situ- 
ated, consists of several lofty and pointed elevations of granite 
called needles ; of which the highest, but the least pointed, is 
Mont Blane. Between these several summits or needles, there 
are of course vast chasms, which would be called vallies, were 
there any vegetation on their sides. Instead of vegetation the 
summits of the needles, when not too pointed, and the sides of 
these clefts or chasms are covered with snow. In the summer 
season, the intense heat of the sun melts, in the day time, a 
portion of these snows, though the water thus formed, imme- 
diately settling into the mass of eternal snow beneath, is con- 
verted into ice. By this process, the snow in these chasms is 
gradually converted into ice, and the glacier is formed. Eve- 
ry summer, although a part of the volume of the glacier melts 
and flows down, and goes off in various rivers, an addition is 
made to the glacier, by the melting of new snows and by the 
congelation of the water thus formed, till the chasm between 
two adjacent needles is in part or wholly filled up by the 
mass. Now this mass of ice thus imbedded in its rocky 
matrice, frozen down to its rough basis by gradual congelation, 
often miles in length, and hundreds of feet in width and depth, 
and of course enormously heavy, is satisfactorily ascertained 
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to move or travel forward ina mass. Travellers and geolo- 
gists briefly answer that it is detruded by its own weight. In 
some cases, however, as in the glacier of Montanvert, which 
is at once the largest and most apparently in motion, the de- 
clivity on which it moves is very inconsiderable ; not great 
enough to give the body of ice motion, even were there no re- 
sistance. But when we consider the enormous resistance, 
which must arise from the manner in which this prodigious 
mass, some miles long and hundreds of feet deep and high, was 
grad lually frozen into its bed, we shall be led to examine care- 
fully this hypothesis, before we adopt it. ‘The chief agent in 
producig this motion appears to be the new ice formed at the 
higher part of the glacier by the melting of the snows ; which, 
instead of accumulating on the top, as we should be prepared to 
expect, forms at the bottom, dislodges, and heaves up the old 
ice. By the constant repetition of this process the mass of the 
glaciers becomes cleft with frightful transverse fissures ; and by 
the time it reaches the outlet of the chasm, in which it has 
been formed, is broken into chaotic masses, and presents an 
aspect of primev al desolation. ‘The other appearance, of which 
a satisfactory explanation is yet wanted, is that of the moraznes, 
as they are called. ‘This is a sort of shore or bank of rocks 
and fragments of rocks, which the glacier brings down from 
the mountain, and which are heaped up in a regular row on 
either side of the glacier, like the sea-wreck on the beach af- 
ter a high tide. The elacier of Montanvert, just above Cha- 
mouni, which is justly called the sea of ice, presents this 
appearance in its most imposing form. ‘There are, on one 
side of the glacier, two and even three parallel moraines, run- 
ning each five or six miles (for this mighty glacier 1s so Tong) 
along the edge of the sea of ice, with an interval between them. 
This appearance may have been produced by the glacier 
having in a warm or rainy summer melted very much, and 
left its line of wreck high on the side of the valley. Less 
copious thaws, after a long lapse of years, may have formed 
a second and third range; giving the whole the appearance of 
rude and ruinous walls, dividing the glacier into parallel por- 
tions. It is easy to see, however, that there are considerable 
difficulties in this explanation, which, as we cannot remove 
them, we will not consume time in stating. Nothing can 
pre amore lively idea of desolation, than these moraines. 
hey are partly composed of cnormoys and shapeless blecks 
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of granite, such as no human enginery could heave, and partly 
of gravel formed by the grinding up of smaller rocks, in the de- 
scent of the glacier. And where in some narrower pass, the 
whole force of the travelling ice has been applied to the rocky 
side of the valley, it has ploughed it out and excavated it, ina 
fearful manner. ‘The materials thus collected are thrown up and 
piled together, with no other order, than a general rectilinear di- 
rection ; and in order to reach and traverse the sea of ice, on 
the way to the Jardin Vert, which travellers occasionally visit, it 
is necessary to climb over this wall of desolation. Mr Simond 
was prevented from ascending the Montanvert, which is a sight 
never to be forgotten by the traveller, who may chance to see 
it at midnight, by the full moon shedding its quiet beams on 
the cold and desolate summits of the surrounding needles and 
the wild and terrific waves and dreary ridges of the sea of 
ice, while nothing is heard but the tinkling of the cow bell 
from a few droves, that pass the summer on this almost inac- 
cessible elevation, and the solemn roaring of the Arveiron that 
gushes from beneath, from the lower extremity of the glacier. 

Mr Simond takes occasion of a visit made from Switzerland 
to Lyons to describe this latter city, of which he appears to 
be himself a native ; as he informs us that his father perished 
on the ramparts, the day before the surrender of Lyons, and 
that a brother belonged to the devoted troop, that, under the 
Count de Precy, cut its way through the besieging army, the 
morning of the surrender. Returned to Geneva, a considera- 
ble portion of the volume is devoted by our author to an ac- 
count of this city ;—an account remarkably judicious and 
instructive in itself, but protracted perhaps beyond the limits 
due to a single city. One sentence in this part of the work 
conveys, In expressive words, an image of what it is almost 
worth a voyage to Geneva to behold.—‘ The Rhone, of a 
brighter blue than the heavens, and perfectly transparent, 
darts through the town with a swiftness, which the eye can 
scarcely dwell upon.’ If instead of the ordinary bridge and 
the mills which disfigure this most enchanting spot, such a 
bridge as that of the ‘Trinity at Florence were thrown across 
the outlet of the lake of Geneva, it would certainly be the 
most beautiful sight in Europe. 

To illustrate the excellence of female education in Geneva, 
our author gives us the following striking anecdote. ‘ Mr de 
Candole, professor of botany, at Genev a, “put whose reputation 
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is European, made use, in a course of lectures of a very valu- 
able collection of drawings of American plants, entrusted to 
him by a celebrated Spanish botanist, Mr Mosino, who having 
occasion for this collection sooner than was expected, sent for 
it back again. Mr de C. having communicated the circum- 
stance to his audience, with the expression of his regrets, some 
ladies who attended the lectures offered to copy, with the aid 
of their friends, the whole collection in a week, and the task 
was actually performed. ‘The drawings, eight hundred and 
sixty in number, and filling thirteen folio volumes, were exe- 
cuted by one hundred and fourteen female artists. One in- 
deed of the ladies alone did forty of them. In most cases the 
principal parts only of each plant are colored, the rest only 
traced with accuracy ; the execution in general very good, 
and in some instances quite masterly. There is not perhaps 
another town of twenty-three thousand souls, where such a 
number of female artists, the greatest part of them of course 
amateurs, could be found. Notwithstanding the wide disper- 
sion of the drawings, there were not any lost, and one of them 
having been accidentally dropped in the street, and picked up 
by a girl ten years old, was returned to Mr de Candole, copied 
by the child, and is no disparagement to the collection. On 
another occasion several drawings were carried toa wrong 
house, but there too they found artists able and willing to do 
their part. This taste for the arts and for knowledge in gen- 
eral, is universal. I noticed a very good drawing at a watch 
maker’s: that is my sister’s, said the man. Old Spon [ His- 
toire de la ville de Geneve] lay on the table: Ais wife was 
reading i.’ 

Mr Simond gives a very interesting account of the inunda- 
tion in the Val de Bagne, in the year 1818, occasioned by the 
bursting out of a lake formed by the accumulation of the Dranse, 
behind a barrier of ice. A still more detailed account, how- 
ever, of the same catastrophe, translated from one of the num- 
bers of the Alpen Rosen, was published last year in a news- 


paper in Boston, and we forbear to repeat it. 


The following anecdote is much to the credit and good sense 
of the present emperor of Austria. ‘Joseph,’ says Mr Simond, 
‘when in Switzerland shewed much ill humor and an old grudge 
of five hundred years, against the unfranchised vassals of his 
family. But the present emperor, ona similar occasion, behaved 
very differently. ‘ Vraiment (he observed at the sight of the 
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ruins of the castle at Hapsburg) je vois que nous n’avons pas 
towours été grands seigneurs.” ’ We do not know why Mr Si- 
mond should make the emperor of Austria speak French, nor 
why, on the same leaf, he should call the language at Berne a 
dialect of German, or say that the German literature is less 
cultivated or known to the Bernese than the French. This 
statement appears to us wholly gratuitous. Well educated 
men in this, asin other parts of Switzerland, may be some- 
thing more likely than the Germans in general to understand 
French, but German is their language, their children are sent 
to German universities, and the prejudices against every thing 
French, particularly since the overthrow of Bonaparte, are 
bitter. Mr Simond moreover is inaccurate in calling Wyt- 
tenbach the contemporary of Haller, and saying that he is 
ranked in Germany among the greatest humanists of the 
eighteenth century. Wyttenbach was educated, it is true, in 
Germany, but acquired all his reputation in Holland, and as 
he died within two years, can scarcely be spoken of as a con- 
temporary of Haller, who died in 1777. 

Under the head of Geneva, Mr Simond describes a very 
curious feature of their society, which we shall give somewhat 
at length, in his own words. ‘ A stranger,’ says he, ‘ when first 
admitted to some sort of familiar intercourse at Geneva, soon 
takes notice of certain endearing epithets, which women of all 
ages are in the habit of bestowing on each other, such as mon 
ceur, mon choux, ma mgnone, mon ange. ‘The objects of this 
interchange of endearment, I was told, are women of some 
Sunday society. This explanation only increasing my curi- 
osity, I made further inquiries, of which the following was the 
result. Both boys and girls are from their birth associated to 
other children of the same age and sex. ‘Treaties of marriage 
for their children are concluded finally between parents be- 
fore the children are born, and negotiations have been known 
to take place in regard to those that never were born. ‘The 
boys, under the designation of the same volée, and the girls 
of the same Sunday society, meet at some of the parents’ 
houses every Sunday; but neither fathers nor mothers nor 
even brothers or sisters, unless of the same society, are present. 
A goiter, or sort of light supper, is given to them, composed 
of fruit, pastry, &c. of which, being left to their own control, 
they partake at discretion, and do and say what they please. 
A sort of natural subordination soon establishes itself among 
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them. The cleverest and most good natured, the strongest 
and the wisest, soon acquire an influence over the others, which 
increases gradually with age. Young men of the same volée 
remain as such united at college, and until their dispersion 
over the world; but even then they retain always a strong 
predilection in favor of their early companions. They feel 
no jealousy of a superiority insensibly established and ac- 
knowledged by themselves. It reflects credit on the whole 
volée or société ; the merits of one member are the boast of 
all; and thus twelve individuals are led to take the best among 
them for their model. There have been examples of young 
female orphans extremely well educated by their socvété ; others 
have there found means to counteract the bad education they 
received at home ; but there is not one instance of a whole as- 
sociation being contaminated by the vicious propensities of an 
individual. Young women, left to their own guidance under 
the safeguard of their innocence and mutual protection, at the 
age of fifteen, as well as at five, go out where they please, unat- 
tended, without any questions being asked or any inconvenience 
found to result from the liberty given them. ‘There are very 
few instances indeed, of women above the very lowest class, 
married or not, whose conduct is suspected. Women, gener- 
ally doomed to live and die where they are born, and whose 
friendships are rarely interrupted by any long absence, being 
gentler, more affectionate, and caressing than men, retain 
habitually through life, in speaking to one another, those 
youthful expressions of fondness, which had attracted my no- 
tice : but men as well as women always make a great differ- 
ence between friends of their socvété and those who are not. 
It has been said of Geneva, that however long a stranger may 
live there, or be of .all the sotrées, he never will get farther. 
This must be explained. Not being of any man’s volée, he 
will not be treated with the familiarity of an object of intimate 
association, from the earliest infancy. These are the friend- 
ships described by Montaigne, which the stranger would not 
probably have met with in his own country, and may there- 
fore dispense with at Geneva. Young women meet by them- 
selves till one of them marries. The husband becomes tpso 
facto of the Sunday society of his wife; other men not mar- 
ried are from that moment admitted ; each of the girls desig- 
nates those which she wishes to invite, who are admitted, if 
none of the rest have any objections. This is a great change. 
ew Series, No. 12. 47 
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The young people of the two sexes now learn to know each 
other, and most marriages originate in this manner, being sel- 
dom the result of mere prudential arrangements made by the 4 
parents. Some matches occur unequal in point of fortune, ; 
but very few between persons of unequal and incompatible : 
tempers. Husbands are, as we have seen, of the society of 
their wives, quitting those to which they had previously be- 
longed ; the wife therefore determines the caste of the hus- 
band. It is not uncommon for men of the haute société of 3 
Geneva to be seen there no more, after they have married be- | 
neath them. ‘This is not an exclusion, but a voluntary es- 7 
trangement, of which the motive does them credit.’ a 
Some very curious anecdotes are told of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau toward the close of Mr Simond’s volume, but we have 
not space to quote them, and we are compelled to draw our 
notice of the work to a conclusion, without having said any 3 
thing of the second volume, which contains the history of Swit- q 
zerland, or having alluded to very many interesting topics in the a 
first. Considering it the work of a native Frenchman, it is a 
iniracle of good writing ; few English books of the day being 
better written. We venture to commend it accordingly, to the 
gentlemen on the other side of the Atlantic, who talk about the 
American language ; Mr Simond having learned his English, as 
much more nervous and genuine for instance than Eustace’s as 
can be imagined, some where between Pearl street and St 
John’s, in New York. We cannot but recommend it in the 4 
highest terms to the public, and assure them they will find it q 
not at all unworthy Mr Simond’s high reputation ; and a very 8 
reputable accession to the literature of America. % 




















Arr. XVIfI].—Message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting the information required by a resolution s 
of the House of Representatives of the 16th of February last, 
in relation to Claims set up by Foreign Governments, to ~ 
Territory of the United’ States upon the Pacific Ocean, 3 
north of the forty-second degree of latitude, &c. April 17, 
1822. 

Tue measures lately adopted by the Russian government, 
in relation to the northwestern coast of the American conti- 
nent, are of so extraordinary a character, that we cannot re- 
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frain from examining the subject, and offering such comments 
as it naturally demands. We are sensible that a discussion 
relative to a country so remote, having within its limits but 
few objects to excite the curiosity, and only connected with the 
civilized world by an extremely limited commerce, might not 
ordinarily, awaken much general interest. But it is also well 
known that particular causes have heretofore drawn to it the 
attention, both of statesmen and philosophers, and we are noi 
sure that the attempts to discover a northwest passage, or the 
dispute respecting /Vootka sound, involved more serious con- 
sequences than the efforts now making by Russia, in that 
quarter of the globe, to monopolize commerce and usurp 
territory. 

A trade to the northwestern coast of America, and the free 
navigation of the waters that wash its shores, have been en- 
joyed as a common right by subjects of the United States, and 
of several European powers, without interruption, for nearly 
forty years. We are by no means prepared to believe, or ad- 
mit, that all this has been on sufferance merely ; and that the 
rights of commerce and navigation in that region, have been 
vested in Russia alone. If such be the fact, however—if Rus- 
sia has always possessed the right to interdict this trade, we 
cannot but wonder at her forbearance in permitting it to be 
carried on for so long a time, manifestly to the injury of her 
own subjects. Had a monopoly of the fur trade, which Rus- 
sia now aims at, been secured to the ‘ Russian American Com- 
pany’ thirty years ago, that company, with any prudent man- 
agement, might have attained at the present time the second 
rank, for wealth and power, in the commercial world, and 
been worthy not only of imperial protection, but of imperial 
attributes. 

A short account of this trade, and sketch of its present state, 
may assist our readers in forming some estimate of the impor- 
tance of this subject to the United States, merely in a com- 
mercial view, and independent of any question of territorial 
rights which it may be thought to involve. The third voy- 
age of Cook having made us acquainted with countries of 
which little was before known ; several enterprising indi- 
viduals, allured by the prospect of a profitable traffic with the 
natives, engaged in voyages to the northwest coast as early as 
1784, The citizens of the United States, then just recover- 
ing from the entire prostration of their commerce by the revo- 
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lutionary war, and possessing more enterprise than capital, 
were not slow in perceiving the benefits likely to result from 
the participation in a branch of trade, where industry and per- 
severance could be substituted for capital. In 1787, two ves- 
sels were fitted out in the port of Boston, the Columbia of 
three hundred tons, and the Washington of one hundred tons 
burthen ; the former commanded by Mr John Kendrick, the 
latter by Mr Robert Grey, since known as the first navigator 
who entered the river Columbia. Other vessels followed 
shortly after, and those entrusted with the management of 
these voyages soon acquired the necessary local knowledge 
to insure a successful competition with the traders of other 
nations (mostly English) who had preceded them. ‘The hab- 
its and ordinary pursuits of the New Englanders qualified them 
in a peculiar manner for carrying on this trade, and the em- 
barrassed state of Europe, combined with other circumstan- 
ces, gave them, in the course of a few years, almost a 
monopoly of the most lucrative part of it. In 1801, which 
was perhaps the most flourishing period of the trade, there 
were sixteen ships on the northwest coast, fifteen of which 
were Americans, and one English. Upwards of eighteen 
thousand sea otter skins, besides other furs, were collect- 
ed for the China market in that year, by the American 
vessels alone. Since that time the trade has declined, the 
sea otter having become scarce, iv consequence of the im- 
politic system pursued by the Russians, as well as by the 
natives, who destroy indiscriminately the old and the young 
of this animal, which will probably in a few years be as rare- 
ly met with on the coast of America, as it is now on that of 
Kamtchatka and among the Aleutian islands, where they 
abounded when first discovered by the Russians. ‘There are 
at the present time absent from the United States fourteen 
vessels engaged in this trade, combined with that to the Sand- 
wich islands, which for several years past has been carried on 
to a considerable extent in sandal wood. ‘These vessels are 
from two to four hundred tons burthen, and carry from twen- 
ty-five to thirty men each, and they are usually about three 
years in completing a voyage. After exchanging with the 
natives of the coast for furs, such part of their cargoes as 1s 
adapted to the wants or suited to the fancy of these people, 
the ships return to the Sandwich islands, where a cargo of 
sandal wood is prepared, with which, and their furs, they pro- 
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ceed to Canton, and return to the United States with cargoes 
of teas, &c. ‘The value at Canton of the furs, sandal wood, 
and other articles, carried thither the Jast season, by American 
vessels engaged in the trade, was little short of half a million 
of dollars. When it is considered that a comparatively small 
capital is originally embarked; that a great part of the value 
arises from the employment of so much tonnage, and so many 
men, for the long time necessary to perform a voyage ; and 
that government finally derives a revenue from that portion of 
the proceeds which is brought home in teas, equal at least to 
the amount invested at Canton, we believe this trade will be 
thought too valuable to be quietly relinquished. 

The publication, of which the title is perfixed to this article, 
contains certain documents, communicated by the president 
of the United States to congress at their last session. The 
most important of them is the ukase, issued by the emperor of 
Russia in September 1821, and made known to our government 
in February of the present year. We shall devote most of 
this article to some remarks on this Russian edict, and the 
correspondence in relation to it between Mr Adams, secretary 
of state, and the chevalier de Poletica, the Russian minister to 
the United States. 

The prohibitions and regulations contained in this edict are 
very minute and particular, occupying nearly ten pages of a 
closely printed pamphlet, and divided into sixty-three sec- 
tions ; in the first and second of which, however, will be found 
the pith and marrow of the subject. These, together with the 
introduction, we transcribe. ‘The others are of minor impor- 
tance. ‘hey however authorize the forcible seizure, by Rus- 
sian ships of war, by vessels belonging to the company, or by 
individuals in their service, of all foreign vessels which may 
be suspected of violating these regulations, and direct that 
they be sent to the port of St Peter and St Paul, in Kamt- 
chatka, for trial ; and if condemned, the crews are to be sent 
across Siberia, to some port on the Baltic, and permitied to 
return to their own country, if they can find the means ! 


‘EDICT 
‘ Of His Imperial Majesty, Autocrat of all the Russias. 
_ ©The Directing Senate maketh known unto all men: Whereas, 
inan Edict of His Imperial Majesty, issued to the Directing 
Senate on the 4th day of September, and signed by his Imperial 


Majesty’s own hand, it is thus expressed : “ Observing, from re- 
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ports submitted to us, that the trade of our subjects on the Aleu- 
tian Islands and on the northwest coast of America appertaining 
unto Russia, is subjected, because of secret and illicit traffic, to 
oppression and impediments ; and finding that the principal cause 
of these difficulties is the want of rules establishing the boundaries 
for navigation along these coasts, and the order of naval commu- 
nication, as well in these places as on the whole of the eastern 
coast of Siberia and the Kurile Islands, we have deemed it neces- 
sary to determine these communications by specific regulations, 
which are hereto attached. 

“In forwarding these regulations to the Directing Senate, we 
command that the same be published for universal information, and 
that the proper measures be taken to carry them into execution.” 

Countersigned Count D. Gurier, 
Minister of Finances. 
“Tt is therefore decreed by the Directing Senate, that His Im- 
erlal Majesty’s Edict be published for the information of all men, 
and that the same be obeyed by all whom it may concern.” 

‘ The original is signed by the Directing Senate. 

‘On the original is written, in the hand writing of His Imperial 
Majesty, thus: 

“ Be it accordingly. 
ALEX ANDER.” 

‘Sec. Ist. The pursuits of commerce, whaling, and fishery, and 
of all other industry, on all islands, ports, and gulfs, including the 
whole of the northwest coast of America, beginning from Beh- 
ring’s Straits, to the 51° of northern latitude, also from the Aleu- 
tian islands to the eastern coast of Siberia, as well as along the 
Kurile islands from Behring’s Straits to the south cape of the isl- 
and of wt viz: to the 45° 50’ northern latitude, is exclusively 
granted to Russian subjects. 

‘ Sec. 2d. It is therefore prohibited to all foreign vessels, not 
only to land on the coasts and islands belonging to Russia, as 
stated above, but also to approach them within a than a hun- 
dred Italian miles. The transgressor’s vessel is subject to con- 
fiscation, along with the whole cargo.’ 


We doubt if pretensions so extravagant and unfounded—so 
utterly repugnant to the established laws and usages of nations, 
have been set up by any government, claiming rank among 
civilized nations, since the dark ages of ignorance and super- 
stition, when a bull of the holy see was supposed to convey the 
rights of sovereignty over whole continents, even in anticipa- 
tion of their discovery. Russia claims the exclusive possession 
of the whole American continent, north of the 51st degree of 
latitude ! We say the whole continent, for we search in vain 
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for limits except the latitude of 51° on the south, and ‘ Beh- 
ring’s Straits’ on the north. It is just possible that his ‘ impe- 
rial majesty’ may be content, for the present, to take the Rocky 
Mountains for his eastern boundary, though we are not sure 
but we do him injustice in ascribing to him such narrow views. 
Even the attempts of Spain, to usurp the exclusive naviga- 
tion of the South sea in the vicinity of her American posses- 
sions, arbitrary as they were, and violating, as they did, the 
indisputable rights of other nations, must, when examined with 
reference to the different periods when they were made, yield 
in absurdity to the claims now before us. We cannot forbear 
expressing our surprise, that, in this enlightened age, when the 
general principles of national rights have been clearly defined, 
and are well understood, a government, possessing the highest 
influence in the political world, and constantly referred to as the 
arbiter of national disputes, should prefer claims which can 
only be supported by the extraordinary notion of considering 
the Pacific ocean a ‘ close sea,’ where it is, at least, four thou- 
sand miles across. 

Mr Adams, in answer to a note from M. de Poletica, ac- 
companying a printed copy of the Russian edict, expresses 
the surprise of the American government at the extraordinary 
claims it sets forth, and after alluding to the friendly relations 
which have always-existed between the two nations, says, ‘ it 
was expected before any act which should define the bounda- 
ries between the territories of the United States and Russia on 
this continent, that the same would have been arranged, by 
treaty, between the parties.’ We think this expectation a very 
reasonable one, and the different course which Russia has 
chosen to pursue evinces either ignorance of her own rights, 
ora disregard to those of others. Mr Adams inquires if M. de 
Poletica is ‘ authorized to give explanations of the grounds of 
right, upon principles generally recognized by the laws and 
usages of nations, which can warrant the claims and regula- 
tions contained in the edict.’ M. de Poletica, in reply, declares 
himself ‘ happy to fulfil this task.’ But as this letter purports 
to be a complete vindication of the claims of Russia, we prefer 
giving it entire; and shall follow it with some comments on 
the ‘ historical facts’ it contains, and the inferences which are 
drawn from them ; and add some facts within our own knowl- 
edge, which may have a bearing on the subject. 
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[‘ TRANSLATION. | 
‘ The Chevalier de Poletica to the Secretary of State. 

‘Sirn—I received two days since, the letter which you did me 
the honor to address to me on the same day, by order of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, in answer to my note of the 11th cur- 
rent, by which I discharged the orders of my government, in 
cominunicating to you the new regulation adopted by the Russian 
American Company, and sanctioned by his majesty the emperor, 
my august sovereign, on the 4th (16th) of September, 1821, relative 
to foreign commerce in the waters which border upon the estab- 
lishments of the said company, on the northwest coast of America. 

‘Readily yielding, sir, to the desire expressed by you in your 
letter, of knowing the rights and principles upon w ich are found- 
ed the determinate limits of the Russian possessions on the north- 
west coast of America, from Behring’s Strait to the 51° of north 
latitude, 1 am happy to fulfil this task, by only calling your atten- 
tion to the following historical facts, the authenticity of which 
cannot be contested. 

‘ The first discoveries of the Russians on the northwest conti- 
nent of America, go back to the time of the Emperor Peter I. 
They belong to the attempt, made towards the end of the reign of 
this great monarch, to find a passage from the Icy sea into the 
Pacific ocean. 

‘In 1728 the celebrated Captain Behring made his first voyage. 
The recital of his discoveries attracted the attention of the gov- 
ernment, and the Empress Anne entrusted to captain Behrin 
(1741) a new expedition in these same latitudes. She sent wit 
him the academicians, Gmelin, Delile de la Crayere, Muller, Stel- 
ler, Fisher, Krasilnicoff, Krecheninicoff, and others, and the first 
chart of these countries which is known, was the result of their 
dabors, published in 1758. Besides the strait, which bears the 
name of the chief of this expedition, he discovered a great part of 
the islands which are found between the two continents ; cape or 
mount St Elias, which still bears this name upon all the charts, 
was so called by Captain Behring, who discovered it on the day of 
the feast of this saint; and his second, Captain Tchiricoff, in he 
his discoveries as far as the 49th degree of north latitude. 

‘The first private expeditions undertaken upon the northwest 
coast of America, go back as far as the year 1743. 

‘In 1763, the Russian establishments had already extended as 
far as the island of Kodiak, (or Kichtak.) In 1778, Cook found 
them at Ounalashka, and some Russian inscriptions at Kodiac. 
Vancouver saw the Russian establishment in the bay of Kinai. 
In fine, Captains Mirs, Portlock, La Peyrouse, unanimously at- 
test the existence of Russian establishments in these latitudes. 

‘If the imperial government had, at the time, published the dis- 
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coveries made by the Russian navigators after Behring and Tchi- 
ricoff, (viz. Chlodiloff ; Screbreanicoff ; Krassilnicoff; Paycoff ; 
Poushcareff; Lazareff; Medwedeff; Solowieff; Lewasheff; Kre- 
nitsin ; and others,) no one could refuse to Russia the right of first 
discovery, nor could even any one deny her that of first occupation. 

‘Moreover, when D. José Martinez was sent, in 1789, by the 
court of Madrid, to form an establishment in Vancouver’s Island, 
and to remove foreigners from thence under the pretext that all 
that coast belonged to Spain, he gave not the least disturbance to 
the Russian colonies and navigators ; yet the Spanish government 
was not ignorant of their existence, for this very Martinez had 
visited them the year before. The report which captain Males- 
pina made of the results of his voyage, proves, that the Spaniards 
very well knew of the Russian colonies, and in this very report 
it is seen that the court of Madrid acknowledged that its posses- 
sions upon the coast of the Pacific ocean ought not to extend to 
the north of Cape Blanc, taken from the point of Trinity, situated 
under 42° 50’ of north latitude. 

‘When in 1799, the emperor Paul I. granted to the present 
American company its first charter, he gave it the exclusive pos- 
session of the northwest coast of America which belonged to Rus- 
sia, from the 55th degree of north latitude to Behring’s strait. 


He permitted them to extend their discoveries to the south, and - 


there to form establishments, provided they did not encroach up- 
on the territory occupied by other powers. 

‘ This act, shen made public, excited no claim on the part of 
other cabinets, not even on that of Madrid, which confirms that it 
did not extend its pretensions to the 60th degree. 

‘When the government of the United States treated with Spain 
for the cession of a part of the northwest coast, it was able to 
acquire by the treaty of Washington, the right to all that belong- 
ed to the Spaniards, north of the 42d degree of latitude ; but, this 
treaty says nothing positive concerning the northern boundary 
of this cession ; because, in fact, Spain well knew that she could 
not say, that the coast as far as the 60th degree belonged to her. 

‘From this faithful exposition of known facts, it is easy, sir, as 
appears to me, to draw the conclusion that the rights of Russia to 
the extent of the northwest coast, specified in the regulation of 
the Russian American Company, rest upon the three bases re- 
quired by the general law of nations and immemorial usage 
among nations ; that is, upon the title of first discovery; upon 
the title of first occupation ; and, in the last place, upon that 
which results from a peaceable and uncontested possession of 
more than half a century ; an epoch, consequently, several years 
anterior to that when the United States took their place among 
independent nations. 
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‘It is moreover evident that if the right of the possession of a 
certain extent of the northwest coast of America, claimed by the 
United States, only devolves upon them in virtue of the trea- 
ty of Washington, of 22d of February, 1819, and I believe it 
would be difficult to make good any other title, this treaty could 
not confer upon the American government any right of claim 
against the limits assigned to the Russian possessions upon the 
same coast, because Spain herself had never pretended to similar 
right. 

“The Imperial government, in assigning for limits to the Rus- 
sian possessions on the northwest coast of America, on the one 
side Behring’s strait, and, on the other, the 51st degree of north 
latitude, has only made a moderate use of an incontestible right ; 
since the Russian navigators, who were the first to explore that 
part of the American continent, in 1741, pushed their discovery 
as far as the 49th degree of north latitude. The 51st degree, 
therefore, is no more than a mean point between the Russian es- 
tablishment of New Archangel, situated under the 57th degree, 
and the American colony at the mouth of the Columbia, which is 
found under the 46th degree of the same latitude. 

‘All these considerations united have concurred in inspiring 
the Imperial government with an entire conviction that, in the 
last arrangements adopted in Russia, relative to her possessions 
on the northwest coast, the legitimate right of no foreign power 
has been infringed. In this conviction, the Emperor, my august 
sovereign, has judged that his good right, and the obligation im- 
posed by Providence upon him to protect with all his power the 
interests of his subjects, sufficiently justified the measures last 
taken by his Imperial Majesty in favor of the Russian American 
Company, without its being necessary to clothe them with the 
sanction of treaties. 

‘I shall be more succinct, sir, in the exposition of the motives 
which determined the imperial government to prohibit foreign 
vessels from approaching the northwest coast of America belong- 
ing to Russia, within the distance of at least 100 Italian miles. 
This measure, however severe it may at first view appear, is after 
all but a measureof prevention. It is exclusively directed against 
the culpable enterprizes of foreign adventurers, who, not content 
with exercising upon the coasts above mentioned an illicit trade, 
very prejudicial to the rights reserved entirely to the Russian 
American Company, take upon them besides to furnish arms and 
ammunition to the natives in the Russian possessions in America, 
exciting them likewise in every manner to resistance and revolt 
against the authorities there established. 

‘The American government doubtless recollects, that the ir- 
regular conduct of these adventurers, the majority of whom was 
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composed of American citizens, has been the object of the most 
pressing remonstrances on the part of Russia to the Federal gov- 
ernment from the time that diplomatic missions were organized 
between the two countries. These remonstrances, repeated at 
different times, remain constantly without effect, and the incon- 
veniences to which they ought to bring a remedy continue to in- 
crease. 

‘The imperial government respecting the intentions of the 
American government, has always abstained from attributing the 
ill success of its remonstrances to any other motives than those 
which flow, if I may be allowed the expression, from the very na- 
ture of the institutions which govern the national affairs of the 
American federation. But the high opinion which the emperor 
has always entertained of the rectitude of the American govern- 
ment, cannot exempt him from the care which his sense of justice 
towards his own subjects imposes upon him. Pacific means not 
having brought any alleviation to the just grievances of the Rus- 
rian American Company, against foreign navigators in the waters 
which environ their establishments on the northwest coast of 
America, the imperial government saw itself under the necessity 
of having recourse to the means of coercion, and of measuring the 
rigor according to the inveterate character of the evil to which it 
wished to put a stop. Yet it is easy to discover on examining 
closely the last regulation of the Russian American Company, 
that no spirit of hostility had any thing to do with its formation. 
The most minute precautions have been taken in it to prevent 
abuses of authority on the part of commanders of Russian cruizers 
appointed for the execution of said regulation. At the same time, 
it has not been neglected to give all the timely publicity necessary 
to put those on their guard, against whom the measure is aimed. 

‘Its action therefore can only reach the foreign vessels, which, 
in spite of the notification, will expose themselves to seizure, by 
infringing upon the line marked out in the regulation. ‘The gov- 
ernment flatters itself, that these cases will be very rare; if all 
remain as at present appears, not one. 

‘I ought, in the last place, to request you to consider, sir, that 
the Russian possessions in the Pacific ocean, extend on the north- 
west coast of America, from Behring’s Strait to the 51st degree 
of north latitude, and on the opposite side of Asia, and the Isl- 
ands adjacent, from the same Strait, to the 45th degree. The 
extent of sea of which these possessions form the limits, compre- 
hends all the conditions which are ordinarily attached to shut seas 
(Mers fermées) and the Russian government might consequently 
judge itself authorized to exercise upon this sea the right of sove- 
reignty, and especially that of entirely interdicting the entrance 
of foreigners. But it preferred only asserting its essential rights, 
without taking any advantage of localities. 
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‘The Emperor, my august sovereign, sets a <7 high value 
upon the maintenance of the relations of amity and good under- 
standing, which have till now subsisted between the two coun- 
tries. ‘The dispositions of his Imperial Majesty, in this regard, 
have never failed appearing at all times, when an occasion has 
presented itself in the political relations of the United States with 
the European powers, and surely in the midst of a general peace 
Russia does not think of aiming a blow at the maritime interests 
of the United States; she who has constantly respected them in 
those difficult circumstances in which Europe has been seen to be 
placed in the latter times, and the influence of which the United 
States have been unable to avert. 
I have the honor to be, with high consideration, sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
PIERRE DE POLETICA. 


Washington, 28th February, 1822.’ 

Before proceeding to remark on this letter, we must call the 
particular attention of our readers to the conformation of the west 
coast of America, within the disputed limits ; by which the con- 
fusion, and apparentcontradictions in which the subjecthas been 
involved, may be avoided. We further desire, that our concep- 
tions of the question really at issue, may be distinctly under- 
stood. It is not, we apprehend, whether Russia has any 
settlements, that give her territorial claims on the continent of 
America. This we do not deny—but it is, whether the loca- 
tion of those settlements, and the discoveries of her navigators 
are such as they are represented to be ; whether they entitle her 
to the exclusive possession of the whole territory north of 51°, 
and to sovereignty over the Pacific ocean, beyond that parallel. 
The extremity of the peninsula of Alaska is in about the lati- 
tude 55° and longitude 162° west from Greenwich. On the 
western side of the peninsula the land runs nearly north, to the 
straits of Behring ; on the eastern side it tends northward and 
eastward, to the entrance of Cook’s River, in latitude 59°, 
longitude 152°, and Prince William’s Sound, in latitude 60° 30’, 
longitude 146° ; thence east, southerly to the Behring’s Bay 
of Cook and Vancouver ; and more southerly, to Cross sound 
and Norfolk sound, the latter in latitude 57°, longitude 135°. 
Cape Scott in the latitude of 51°, to which the Russian claim 
now extends, is in the longitude of 128°; making a difference 
between that and the points of Alaska of 34 degrees, or more 
than 1200 miles. ‘The coast between these two points forms 
an immense bay, which extends north beyond the 61st degree 
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of latitude, and is nearly twice as broad across its entrance as 
the Bay of Bengal. The Aleutian islands, lying southward 
of Alaska, are scattered between the continents of Asia and 
America, and extend to the latitude 51°. The large island of 
Kodiac, on which are the principal Russian settlements, lies 
near the eastern side of the peninsula Alaska, between the 
parallels of 57° and 58°. Having no disposition to question 
the claims of Russia, where they have a plausible foundation, 
we shall, in this discussion, fix the boundary at Behring’s 
Bay, in latitude 59° 30’, and longitude 140°; and leaving her 
in undisputed possession of that bay, and the whole country 
northwestward of it, shall confine our remarks to that part of 
the coast lying to the southward and eastward of it; which 
we undertake to prove was first seen and explored by the navi- 
eators of other nations, and that a commerce was carried on 
by them with the native inhabitants, long before the Russians 
had any intercourse with them whatever. 

According to M. de Poletica the ‘ rights of Russia’ to this 
coast rest upon ‘ three bases,’ viz : ‘ the title of first discovery,’ 
‘the title of first occupation,’ and ‘upon that which results 
from a peaceable and uncontested possession of more than 
half a century.’ Weshall examine these ‘titles,’ in the order 
in which they are placed. 

It is not pretended that Behring extended his excursions 
beyond the bay which bears his name, and his discoveries are 
therefore irrelevant to the discussion; but the assertion that 
‘his second captain, ‘I'chiricoff, (in 1741,) pushed his discov- 
eries to the 49th degree of north latitude,’ is deserving parti- 
cular consideration, because, it will be found that the asserted 
Russian § title of first discovery,’ rests wholly on the voyage 
of this navigator. We have not met with any account of this 
voyage from which the slightest inference can be drawn that 
Tchiricoff saw the American coast in the parallel of 49°; 
but, on the contrary, all the accounts which we have seen con- 
cur in fixing the southern limits of his continental researches, 
north of 55°. The earliest account we can find, is in a me- 
moir of Philippe Buache, read to the French academy in 
1752, and published at Paris, in 1753. This memoir is ac- 
companied by a chart, prepared by M. De Lisle, formerly 
first professor of astronomy in the imperial academy of St 
Petersburg, and brother to Delile de la Croyere, one of the 
academicians who accompanied Tchiricoff. On this chart ie 
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marked the route of that navigator from Kamtschatka to Ame- 
rica, and of his return. It appears from this that they dis- 
covered the coast of America on the 15th July 1741, about 
the latitude of 55° 30’, and sent a boat, with the pilot, De- 
mentiew, and ten men, with orders to land. This boat not 
returning, after several days a second one was sent, with four 
men, who shared the fate of the first, and nothing was heard 
of them till 1822, when they were fortunately discovered by 
M. de Poletica, in the latitude of 48° and 49°! After waiting 
in vain for the return of his boats, Tchiricoff left the coast of 
America, and on his return, discovered land in latitude 51°. 
This could be no other than the southernmost of the Aleutian 
islands; and the circumstance of the natives coming off to 
him in skin canoes confirms this supposition, as no canoes of 
that description have ever been found on the American coast 
in that parallel. The authenticity of this account of Tchiri- 
coff’s voyage can hardly be questioned. It was published a 
few years only after his return, and it is stated that M. De 
Lisle had received the manuscripts of his brother, who died at 
Kamtschatka shortly after the termination of the voyage. Pos- 
sibly this chart and memoir may not have met the eye of M. 
de Poletica, or he would not have asserted that ‘ the first chart 
of these countries was published in 1758.’ Miller, who was 
in the expedition, on board Behring’s ship, gives nearly the 
same account as the above, of Tchiricoff’s voyage, placing 
his land-fall in latitude of 56°. Cox, Burney, and all writers 
on this subject, whom we have met with, have adopted these 
accounts, and we cannot even conjecture on what authority 
M. de Poletica pushes Tchiricoff’s discoveries to 49°. 

The formidable host of navigators, cited by M. de Poletica, 
does notappal us. If our readers will look into ‘ Cox’s account 
of the Russian discoveries,’ and examine the relation there 
given of most of these voyages, they will find it difficult to be- 
lieve that any discoveries, resulting from them, remain unpub- 
lished, or that they have any bearing on the question before 
us. There is not the slightest’ probability that any of those 
navigators penetrated so far eastward as Behring’s Bay. In 
support of this opinion we have the authority of the learned 
M. Fleurieu, the most intelligent writer, on this subject, of the 
last century. In his ‘ historical introduction’ to the voyage of 
Marchand, published in 1801, speaking of the Russian navi- 
gators alluded to by M. de Poletica, he says, ‘ the principal 
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object of all these voyages was the examination of that long 
archipelago, known under the collective name of the Aleutian 
or Fox islands, which the Russian charts divide into several 
archipelagoes, under different names ; of all that part of the 
coast which extends east and west under the parallel of 60°, 
and comprehends a great number of islands situated to the 
south of the main land, some of which were visited, and others 
only perceived by Behring ; lastly of the peninsula of Alaska, 
and of the lands situated to the north of this peninsula as far 
as the 70th degree. It is on these Aleutian islands, and on 
upwards of three hundred leagues of the coast, which extends 
beyond the polar circle, that the indefatigable Russians have 
formed those numerous settlements,’ &c. From all these facts 
we feel fully warranted in the conclusion, that no Russian 
navigator, excepting Tchiricoff, had seen the coast, eastward 
of Behring’s Bay, previous to the Spanish voyages of Perez, 
in 1774; Heceta, Ayala, and Quadra, in 1775; that of Cook 
in 1778; or even so late as 1788, when it was first visited by 
vessels from the United States. ‘Thus much for the Russian 
‘title of first discovery :’ that of ‘ first occupation’ comes next. 
We have no doubt but Russian fur-hunters formed establish- 
ments, at an early period, on the Aleutian islands and neigh- 
boring coast of the continent; but we are equally certain that 
itcan be clearly demonstrated that no settlement was made 
eastward of Behring’s Bay, till the one at Norfolk Sound in 
1799. The statements of Cook, Vancouver, Mears, (Mirs,) 
Portlock, and La Perouse prove, what we readily admit, that 
previous to 1786 the Russians had settlements on the island 
of Kodiac and in Cook’s River ; but we shall take leave to use 
the same authorities to establish the fact that none of these 
settlements extended so far east as Behring’s Bay. Vancou- 
ver, when speaking of Port-Etches in Prince William’s Sound 
June, 1794) says, (vol. 3, page i73,) ‘from the result of Mr 
ohnstone’s inquiries, it did not appear that the Russians had 
formed any establishments eastward of this station, but that 
their boats made excursions along the exterior coast as far as 
Cape Suckling, and their galiots much farther.’ Again, page 
199, ‘we however clearly understood that the Russian gov- 
ernment had little to do with these settlements; that they 
were solely under the direction and support of independent 
mercantile companies ; and that Port-Etches, which had been 
established in course of the preceding summer, was the most 
eastern settlement on the American coast.’ 
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In a subsequent letter to Mr Adams, M. de Poletica says, 
‘but what will dispel even the shadow of doubt in this regard 
(title by occupation) is the authentic fact, that, in 1789, the 
Spanish packet St Charles, commanded by captain Haro, found 
in the latitude FoRTY-EIGHT and FORTY-NINE, Russian estab- 
lishments to the number of ewght, consisting in the whole of 
twenty families, and four hundred and sixty individuals. These 
were the descendants of the companions of Tchiricoff, who was 
supposed till then to have perished.’ ‘This, if true, is, we allow, 
conclusive evidence of the Russian ‘title by occupation.’ It 
is certainly the most important fact brought forward by M. de 
Poletica. In truth it is the only one that, in our opinion, has 
a direct bearing on the question, and on its correctness we 
are willing to rest the issue. Nootka Sound lies in latitude 
49° 30’, Clayoquot or Port Cox, in 49°, and Classet, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Juan de Fuca, in 48°. Nootka was 
first visited by the Spanish navigator, Perez, in 1774, by 
Cook in 1778; from 1784 to 1789 it was frequented by Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, and American vessels; in 1788 captain 
Mears built there a vessel, and made the settlement which, 
subsequently, came near causing a rupture between Great 
Britain and Spain; in 1789 a Spanish settlement was made 
by Martinez, and continued till 1794. During this period 
Nootka, Clayoquot, and Classet were the common rendezvous 
for the ships and fur-traders of all nations ; vessels were built 
by citizens of the United States, both at Nootka and Clay- 
oquot; in 1790 the settlements at Nootka became the subject 
of investigation in the British parliament, and volumes were 
written on it. Now we ask M. de Poletica, or any man of 
common intelligence, if it is within the bounds of proba- 
bility—if it is even possible, that eight Russian establishments, 
containing four hundred and sixty-two individuals, should have 
existed in 1789, in the centre of these operations ; on the very 
spot for which two powerful nations were contending ; and no 
allusion be made to the circumstance during the whole discus- 
sion, no mention be made of them by any of the numerous wri- 
ters on the subject, and no intimation of the fact in the journals 
of Cook, Mears, Dixon, and Vancouver, who speak of Russian 
establishments on other parts of the coast, and are altogether 
silent respecting these, which, had they existed, would have 
been of more importance than all the other Russian settle- 
ments, in that quarter of the globe ! 
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We have recently conversed with a son of captain Kendrick, 
who was with his father, in the Columbia, in 1787, and re- 
mained a considerable time at Nootka, in the Spanish service, 
and with another individual, of great respectability, now re- 
siding near Boston, who, in 1792, built and equipped a small 
vessel at Nootka for commercial purposes. Both these indi- 
viduals were personally intimate with captain Haro, at Nootka, 
but never heard an intimation of his having discovered Rus- 
sian establishments in that vicinity ; yet such a fact must have 
been highly interesting to the Spaniards, who intended their 
settlement to be permanent, and to the Americans, who were 
actively engaged in the fur-trade ; and therefore very likely 
to become a subject of discussion. 

In 1799, the writer of this article visited the northwest 
coast, on commercial pursuits. In the course of that year he 
entered the several ports situated in the 48th and 49th degrees 
of latitude ; was personally acquainted with the chiefs, and 
many of the natives ; acquired considerable knowledge of their 
language and customs, but saw no vestige of M. de Poletica’s 
Russian establishments, nor perceived the slightest indication 
of Russians having ever set foot in the country or visited its 
shores. ‘These facts might be deemed sufficient, but we shall 
offer one still more directly to the point. In the summer of 
1799, the writer, then off Behring’ s Bay, in latitude 59° 30’, 
fell in with M. Baranoff, at that time, and for many years be- 
fore and afterwards, commander in chief of all the Russian 
establishments in that part of the world. He visited the Ame- 
rican ship, and passed a day on board. ‘Through an English- 
man in his service, who acted as interpreter, a full and free 
communication took place. M. Baranoff stated that he was 
from Onalaska, which he left in company with a galiot and a 
large fleet of skin-canoes, from whom he separated, in a fog, a 
few days before ; and that they were all bound for Norfolk 
sound, for the purpose of forming a settlement, or hunting- 
post. Learning that the writer had beea at that place a short 
time previous, he showed great solicitude to obtain informa- 
tion, particularly respecting the native inhabitants, of whom he 
appeared to be much in dread, declaring his apprehensions 
that they would destroy his hunters, and defeat his plans. He 
further stated, that a hunting party having a short time before 
extended their excursion to the neighborhood of Norfolk sound, 
had found the sea otters so abundant as to induce him to un- 
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dertake what he considered a most perilous enterprise, and he 
expressly declared, that this was the first attempt ever made by 
the Russians to establish a post so far to the southward and 
eastward. ‘This, though nota ‘historical fact,’ is one, for the 
correctness of which we hold ourselves pledged. It would 
thus seem that M. Baranoff knew nothing of the extensive Ru s- 
sian establishments in 48° and 49°, and we may, without in- 
justice, regard as wholly gratuitous on the part of M. de 
‘Poletica, the discovery of the long lost companions of 'Tchiri- 
coff. We are tempted moreover to dwell a moment on the un- 
paralleled increase ascribed to this party. Four hundred and 
sixty descendants from fifteen men in forty-seven years, would 
afford a duplication of numbers in a little more than nine years, 

a statement we should not dare to make in the hearing of Mr 
Godwin. But what has become of these ‘ eight establishments’ 
atthe present time? By the same ratio of increase they would 
now contain about four thousand souls; why are they left 
without the pale of imperial protection? If they do not exist, 
why, when, and to what place were they removed? The 
plain truth is, that in fixing the situation of the eight estab- 
lishments, discovered by captain Haro, M. de Poletica has 
made the mistake (a trifling one it may seem on a Russian 
map) of ten degrees of latitude. ‘They were actually found in 
latitude fifty-eight and /ifty-nine, instead of 48° and 49°, and 
distant more than one thousand miles from the situation assigned 
them by the Russian minister. This fact appears, beyond a 
doubt, from the account of the voyage of captain Haro, given 
by M. Fleurieu, in the ‘ historical introduction’ before referred 
to. It is there stated, on the authority of two original letters, 
the one from San Blass, dated the 30th October 1788, (a few 
days after the return of Haro,) the other fromthe city of 
Mexico, the 28th of August 1789, that Don Haro found, be- 
tween the latitudes of fifty- eight and Jifty-nine, eight Russian 
establishments, each composed of between sixteen “and twenty 
families, forming a total of four hundred and sixty-two indi- 
viduals. It is added, ‘that the strangers had succeeded in 
habituating to their customs and manners, six hundred of the 
natives of the country, and received a tribute from them for 
the empress of Russia.’ For this part of the account M. de 
Poletica has substituted his own speculations concerning the 
lost companions of Tchiricoff. Ina note, M. Fleurieu re- 
marks, that ‘in the letter from St Blass it is mentioned that 
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the settlements are situated between the latitudes of 48° and 
49°, but it is either the fault of the copy, or it is by design, 
that the latitudes have been improperly indicated.’ M. de 
Humboldt, in his ‘ Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain,’ vol. ii. page 320, mentions the voyage of Don Haro, 
in the St Carlos, and essentially confirms the account already 
given. As he had access to the manuscript account of the 
voyage, we presume his authority will not be questioned. 

Page 339, he says, ‘no European nation has yet formed a 
solid establishment on the immense extent of coast from cape 
Mendocino, eariaiie 42°) to the fifty-ninth degree of latitude : 
beyond this limit the Russian factories commence,’ &c. We 
have been thus particular respecting the discoveries made by 
captain Haro, because M. de Poletica considers them as ‘ dis- 
pelling even the shadow of a doubt’ in relation to the Russian 
‘title by occupation,’ even farther south than 51°. As we 
fully agree with him that they do dispel all doubt on the sub- 
ject, and as this is probably the only point in which we shall 
agree, we trust our readers will pardon us for dwelling on this 
coincidence of opinion. 

The minute investigation we have bestowed on the Russian 
‘title by first occupation,’ has sufficiently taxed the patience 
of our readers, and we spare them an examination of that 
which ‘results from a peaceable possession of more than half 
a century,’ for it is obvious in the present case, that unless the 
fact of occupation is clearly established, the claim to * peacea- 
ble possession’ must fall. We readily concede to Russia, pri- 
ority of discovery, first occupation, and are by no means dis- 
posed to disturb her ‘ peaceable possession’ of the Aleutian 
islands and adjacent coast, including Cook’s River, Prince 
William’s Sound, and Behring’ s Bay. ° We are not remar kably 
disinterested in making this concession, for to all practical pur- | 
poses, we would as soon contend for one of the floating ice- 
bergs that are annually detached from the polar masses. The 
trade carried on by citizens of the United States with those 
places was never very valuable, and for many years has been 
altogether abandoned. In a territorial point of view, it is of 
little importance whether those distant regions are inhabited 
by the aboriginal savage or the Siberian convict. As to the 
fact, however, we give a short quotation from Vancouver, te 
show that in 1794 the Russians were very far from having 

‘peaceable possession,’ even of Behring’s Bay.* In relating 
“ Vol. ill. page 231, 232. 
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transactions at that place, when in company with a large hunt- 
ing party of Russian Indians, he says, ‘ Portoff embraced this 
occasion to inform M. Puget, that on the evening of the 28th, 
while he and his whole party were on one of the small islands 
in Port Mulgrave,’ (situated in Behring’s Bay) ‘ they were 
surprised by a visit from about fifty of the natives ; and not- 
withstanding the superior numbers of his party (about 900 !) 
he had so little confidence in the courage of the Kodiac and 
Cook’s Inlet Indians, that he was extremely anxious to be quit 
of such dangerous visitors, and had determined on returning to 
Kodiac, as soon as the Chatham should leave the Bay. ‘The 
destruction of the settlement at Norfolk sound in 1802, is as 
little calculated to confirm the fact of peaceable possession at 
that period. In short, it is perfectly well known to every 
navigator, Russian as well as others, who has visited that part 
of the world, that no Russian setilement now exists, or ever 
did exist, between the latitudes of 58° and 42°, except the one 
so often mentioned at Norfolk sound. On what, then, rests 
the Russian claim to any part of the country between those 
parallels ? Simply on the facts, that Tchiricoff, in 1741, saw 
land in 55° 36’, and that M. Baranoff, in 1799, made a settle- 
ment at Norfolk sound, which was destroyed in 1802, and re- 
established in 1804. Such, we conceive, is the plain result of 
an investigation of the very authorities, which M. de Poletica 
himself has adduced. 
We are not among those who believe that a distant view of 
a cape or mountain—or dropping the first anchor in a bay or 
harbor—nay, we carry our incredulity so far as to doubt, if 
the magical ceremony of landing on a coast, hoisting a piece 
of bunting, cutting an inscription, or even that last great act of 
empire, burying a bottle, can invest the nation, whose flag the 
navigator happens to bear, with the rights of sovereignty over 
a country. inhabited by a brave and independent people, whose 
right to the soil which they possess, and the freedom they en- 
joy, is coeval with time itself. We therefore attach no impor- 
tance to the circumstance of land being seen by Tchiricoff in 
1741; but if M. de Poletica does, we are perfectly willing to 
try titles with him on the score of discovery. It is well 
known that Spain, by the third article of the treaty of 1819, 
ceded to the United States, all her rights to the western coast 
of America north of 42°, It follows that all the discoveries 
made by her navigators beyond that limit now belong to the 
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United States. It is a ‘historical fact,’ and one too well au- 
thenticated to-admit of doubt, and it is stated by M. de Hum- 
bolt in the work before quoted, page 313, that ‘Francisco Galt, 
in his voyage from Macao to Acapulco, discovered in fifteen 
hundred eighty-two, the northwest coast of America, under the 
57° 30’.’—* On correcting the old observations by the new, in 
places of which the identity is ascertained, we find that Gali 
coasted part of the archipelago of the Prince of Wales, or that 
of King George.’ Here we find that the land was discovered 
and its shores examined one hundred and fifty-nine years be- 
fore the voyage of Tchiriccff, and from two degrees farther 
north than the cape seen by that navigator; a fact that puts 
the Russian claim to discovery out of the question. As little 
do we believe in the validity of the claims resulting from the 
occupation of Norfolk sound, in 1799. ‘This sound was first 
discovered, and examined by the Spanish expedition under 
Heceta, Ayala, and Quadra, in 1775, and received the name of 
‘Bay of Guadalupa.’ A few years afterwards it was visited 
for commercial purposes, and abounding in valuable furs, soon 
became the general resort of all those engaged in thattrade. It 
was frequented by the vessels of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, several years before the Russians had extended 
their excursions so far eastward, and it is therefore clear, that 
at that time, they had no claim on the ground of occupation. 
If then prior to 1799, Russia possessed no rights on this 
part of the coast, but such as were common to, and enjoyed by 
other nations, we confess our selves unable to perceive why the 
establishing of a few hunters, and mounting some cannon, in the 
corner of Sitka Bay, should give her the right of restraining 
an intercourse, and interdicting a commerce, which had hith- 
erto been free as air; and prohibiting the approach of vessels 
of other nations, to shores which the navigators of such na- 
tions first discovered and explored! The claim of Russia to 
sovereignty over the Pacific ocean, north of latitude 51°, on 
the pretence of its being a ‘ close sea,’ is, if possible, more 
unwarrantable than her territorial usurpations. 

Mr Adams, in noticing it, merely states the fact, that ‘the 
distance from shore to shore on this sea, in latitude 51°, is not 
less than 90 degrees of longitude, or four thousand miles!’ 
A volume on the subject could not have placed the absurdity 
of these pretensions more glaringly before us. M. de Poletica 
in his third letter declines further discussion on this subject, 
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‘as the imperial government,’ he says, ‘ has not thought fit to 
take advantage of that right.’ If interdicting the navigation 
of this sea, to the distance of one hundred miles from the 
shore, is not taking advantage of the right to consider it a 
‘ close sea,’ we ask M. de Poletica to point out to us the ‘ laws 
and usages of nations,’ by which such a measure can be jus- 
tified. 

We have thus attempted to lay before our readers, the 
character of the Russian claims to the northwest coast of 
America. It is difficult to conjecture what are the ultimate 
views of the Russian government in relation to this coast. 
The ostensible object is, evidently, a monoply of the fur trade. 
It is well known to the Russian fur company, that nearly all 
the sea otter skins, and most of the other valuable furs, are 
procured north of the 51st degree, and if ‘ foreign adventurers’ 
can be prevented from approaching that part of the coast, the 
company would soon be left in undisturbed possession of the 
whole trade, for south of 51° it is not of sufficient value to 
attract a single vessel in a season. ‘This would not only se- 
cure to them a monopoly in the purchase, but give them the 
control of the Chinese market, for the most valuable furs, 
which would be still more important. But we suspect a deep- 
er design than the monopoly of a few otter skins, for which the 
interests of the fur company are made a convenient cover. 
We have the authority of Humboldt for stating that in 1802, 
the Russian government limited their territorial claims to the 
north of 55°. ‘They are now extended to 51°, and M. de 
Poletica informs us, that this is only ‘a moderate use of an in- 
contestable right,’ intimating that the just claims of Russia 
extend still further south. If these usurpations are submitted 
to, is it improbable that a further use may be made of ‘ incon- 
testable rights?’ If the eight establishments existed in 1789, 
where the Russian minister. places them, no one would deny 
their right of possession, at that time, as far as 48°. The 
nearest Kuropean settlement was then the Spanish one of S¢ 
Francisco, in 38°. The point, equi-distant from these two, is 
the 43d degree, which, according to the principle asserted by 
M. de Poletica, would have been the Russian boundary in 
1789. With the i ingenuity which that gentleman has displayed, 
it would not be difficult to extend the Russian claims quite to 
the borders of California, and establish them there as satisfac- 
torily as he has done to the 51st degree. ‘The Russians have 
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already made a considerable settlement on Spanish territory 
at Port Bodega, in latitude 40° ; and it is possible, that guided 
by the same spirit of philanthropy, which prompted the dis- 
memberment of Poland, the august Emperor may choose to 
occupy the fertile but defenceless province of California, and 
annex it to his already extensive dominions. Notwithstand- 
ing the friendly relations that exist between the United States 
and Russia, we should deem it a serious evil to have, on our 
western frontiers, a formidable population, subjects of an am- 
bitious and despotic government; and all the veneration we 
feel for the great leader of the ‘ Holy alliance,’ awakens no 
desire to witness a nearer display of his greatness and power. 

Great Britain, we apprehend, will not be more desirous of 
such neighbours than the United States; and she may think 
fit to advance claims that will be found to conflict with those 
of Russia. ‘The subject has recently been noticed in the 
British Parliament, and appears to have created considerable 
excitement. In justice to the memory of her celebrated nav- 
igators, Cook and Vancouver, we must declare, that the world 
is more indebted to their indefatigable labors for a correct 
knowledge of this coast, than to those of all other navigators 
who have ever visited it. Her subjects were the first Europeans, 
who engaged in the fur trade, and a free access to the inter- 
dicted shores is, atthe present time, quite as important to them 
as to those of any other power. Since the commencement of 
the present century, the British ‘ Northwest company,’ follow- 
ing the steps of the enterprising Mc Kenzie, have extended 
their trading posts westward of the Rocky mountains, and 
established them, from the Columbia River, to the latitude of 
55°, on the borders of several lakes and rivers, that empty 
into the Pacific ocean. At first the supplies for these posts 
were carried from Canada, by way of the lakes, and the Un- 
jagah, or ‘Great Peace River,’ that has its source near the 
Pacific, and runs eastward, through the Rocky mountains. 
This mode of transportation was found hazardous and expen- 
Sive, and arrangements were made, about 1814, by the com- 
pany, with the proprietors of a settkement made by American 
¢itizens, at the mouth of the Columbia, by which the company 
became possessed of that settlement. Since that time the 
posts westward of the Rocky mountains receive their supplies 
through that channel. Hitherto most of these supplies have 
been shipped from London to Boston, and sent to the mouth 
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of the Columbia in American vessels. From an intimation, 
in the fifty second number of the Quarterly Review, we are 
prepared to learn that the united Northwest and Hudson bay 
companies have extended their settlements still further, and al- 
ready fixed themselves on the borders of the Pacific. They 
will soon discover that the most direct and easy route, for 
conveying supplies to all their northern establishments, west 
of the Rocky mountains, and even to some of those on the 
eastern side of that range, will be by means of the river, called 
by Mr Harmon the ‘ Nate-ote-tain,’ which empties into the 
Pacific a little south of 54°; and by ‘ Nass River,’ which dis- 
embogues in a large bay, on the eastern side of ‘ Observatory 
Inlet,’ about the lat. of 55°. The Indians of the coast describe 
both these rivers as communicating with edwon teédor hiniles, 
(great inland waters) and represent the navigation of them as 
safeand easy for loaded canoes, with the exception of some short 
portages, at the rapids and falls. They make frequent jour- 
nies to trade with the Teédor Hardi, (inland people) who are 
said to reside in numerous villages on the banks of these rivers 
and the adjoining lakes. ‘The free navigation of these streams 
will be highly important to the united fur company; and the 
British administration of the present day must be actuated by 
a very different spiritfrom that which, thirty years ago, prompt- 
ed the expenditure of millions, in preparing to resent the out- 
rage committed at Nootka, if they do not resist the usurpa- 
tions of Russia ; usurpations which would compel the British 
company to abandon the settlements already made, and forego 
the advantages resulting from free access to the shores of the 
continent, north of 51°. 

France has likewise an interest in resisting the pretensions 
of Russia. She has made several efforts to carry on a trade 
to this coast since it was visited by her distinguished navigator, 
the unfortunate La Perouse. The voyage of Marchand, in 
the Solide, was made between 1790 and 1793; and a French 
vessel was cut off, by the tribe of Cover, near the south part 
of Queen Charlotte’s islands, about the same time. In 
1819 the attempt was renewed. A vessel from France, in 
course of that season, collected a cargo of furs on the coast, 
and carried them to Canton. ‘These, however, are all the at- 
tempts of that nation which have come to our knowledge. 
One section of the Ukase appears to us little short of an actual 
declaration of hostilities against every nation carrying on a trade 
to the northwest coast. It is as follows : 
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‘Sec. 26. The commander of a Russian vessel, suspecting 
a foreign one to be liable to confiscation, must inquire and 
search the same, and finding her guilty, take possession of her. 
Should the foreign vessel resist, he is to employ, first, persua- 
sion, then threats, and at last force ; endeavoring, however, at 
all events, to do this with as much reserve as possible. If the 
foreign vessel employ force against force, then he shall consid- 
er the same as an evident enemy, and force her to surrender 
according to the naval laws?’ 

It might have been expected that no attempt would be made 
to enforce regulations, so deeply affecting the interest and 
supposed rights of other nations, pending the discussions they 
had given rise to; but the closing part of the correspondence 
precludes the hope of even this appearance of justice. Mr 
Adams, in concluding his last letter, says, ‘ ‘The president is 
persuaded that the citizens of this union will remain unmolest- 
ed in the prosecution of their lawful commerce, and that no 
effect will be given to an interdiction manifestly incompatible 
with their rights.’ To this M. de Poletica answers, ‘1 cannot 
dissemble, sir, that this same trade, beyond the 5!st degree 
will meet with difficulties and inconveniences, for which the 
American owners will only have to accuse their own impru- 
dence,’ &c. If we undertstand this threat, it is meant to pre- 
pare us for the immediate execution of the Imperial Ukase. 
We thank M. de Poletica for this candid avowal of the hostile 
intentions of his government, and, with equal frankness, assure 
him, that those engaged in the trade, to the N. W. coast, have 
always considered it a lawful commerce ; and having been con- 
firmed in that opinion by the official declaration of the execu- 
tive of the United States, that ‘ from the period of the existence 
of the United States as an independent nation, their vessels 
have freely navigated those seas, and the right to navigate them 
is a part of that independence,’ and that ‘ the right of the citi- 
zens of the United States to hold commerce with the aboriginal 
natives of the northwest coast of America, without the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of other nations, even in arms and ammunitions 
of war, is as clear and indisputable as that of navigating the 
seas,’ they are not disposed to surrender these rights without 
a struggle. ‘The American vessels, employed on the N. W, 
coast, are well armed, and amply furnished with the munitions of 
war. Separated from the civilized world, and cut off, fora long 


time, from all communication with it, they have been accus- 
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tomed to rely on their own resources for protection and defence ; 
and to consider, and treat as enemies, all who attempt to inter- 
rupt them in the prosecution of their lawful pursuits. ‘To in- 
duce them to relinquish this commerce, ‘ persuasion’ will be 
unavailing, ‘ threats’ will be disregarded, and any attempts at 
coercion will be promptly resisted, unless made by a force so 
superior as to render resistance hopeless, i in which event they 
will look with confidence, to their government for redress and 
support. 

We have already devoted to this article more of our pages 
than so dry a subject may be thought to merit; but we cannot 
close without noticing the remarks, made by M. de Poletica, 
upon what he is pleased to call ‘the culpable enterprizes of 
foreign adventurers,’ whom he accuses of carrying onan illicit 
trade’ of ‘ furnishing arms and ammunition to the natives in the 
Russian possessions in America,’ and of ‘ exciting them in 
every manner to resistance and revolt against the authorities 
there established.’ 

In answer to the first charge, we would observe, that the 
trade carried on by citizens of the United States with the 
Russian settlements on the northwest coast, has the sanction 
of their own government, and till now has never been prohib- 
ited by that of Russia. It is done openly, and with the con- 
sent of the ‘ established authorities’ at the several places, who 
are themselves, in most instances, parties to all commercial 
transactions. But for the supplies which this trade has fur- 
nished, some of the Russian setthements must have been aban- 
doned ; and from Langsdorff’s account of the situation of ‘ New 
Archangel,’ it appears that in 1805 the people would have 
perished from famine, had they not been relieved by American 
traders. At this moment American vessels are engaged, by 
contract with the servants of the Russian fur company, in 
supplying their settlements with the necessaries and comforts of 
life. It is a perversion of language to call such a trade 
illicit.’ 

On no better foundation rests the charge of ¢ furnishing ; arms 
and ammunition to the natives in the Aussvan possessions.’ 
The natives who have been subjected to the Russian power 
are too wretchedly poor to purchase arms, or indeed any thing 
else. That supplies of this nature are furnished in large quanti- 
ties, to the independent aboriginal inhabitants, is certainly true. 
No arguments are necessary to prove our unquestionable right 
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to continue such supplies, and Russia might with equal justice 
complain of our furnishing the Chinese with furs, as ‘ prejudi- 
cial to rights,’ which the ‘ Russian American company’ seem 
disposed to ‘ reserve entirely,’ to themselves. 

The general charge of ‘ exciting the natives to revolt against 
the established authorities’ may be sufficiently answered by as 
broad a denial. ‘The only specification we have met with is 
the following relation, given by the Russian navigator, Lisian- 
sky, of the destruction of the setthement at Norfolk sound, in 
1802, by the Sitka Indians. 


‘ With so fair a face of friendship, no enmity could be suspected, 
and the fort was occasionally left in asort of unprotected state ; 
the Aleutians and Russians being engaged in hunting the sea-otter, 
or in the still more necessary business of procuring a supply of 7 
visions for the winter. It was an opportunity of this nature which 
the Sitcans embraced for the execution of their nefarious plan ; 
and so secret were they in its management, that, while some stole 
through the woods, others “are in canoes by different creeks to 
the place of rendezvous ; they were about six hundred in number, 
and all were provided with fire-arms. ‘Though the attack was 
wholly unexpected, the few Russians in the fort courageously 
defended it. But vain was defence against such numbers: it was 
quickly taken by storm. The assault commenced at noon, and in 
a few hours the place was levelled to the ground. Among the as- 
sailants were three seamen belonging to the United States, who, 
having deserted from their ship, had entered into the service of 
the Russians, and then took part against them. ‘These double 
traitors were among the most active in the plot. They contrived 
combustible wads, which they lighted, and threw upon the build- 
ings where they knew the gunpowder was kept, which took fire 
and were blownup. Every person who was found in the fort was 


put to death.’ 


M. Lisiansky does not favor us with his authority for im- 
plicating the Americans in this transaction, of which we have 
received a very different account from a source which leaves 
not a doubt, in our minds, of its authenticity; and which we 
subjoin to shew that ‘foreign adventurers’ have, contrary to 
the dictates of sound policy, and their own interest, taken 
part with the Russians against the aboriginal natives. 

The intolerable tyranny, exercised by the Russians, over 
the Sitka Indians, in seizing their chiefs, and loading them 
with irons, on the most frivolous pretences; in taking posses- 
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sion of their hunting-grounds, and attempting, by every means 
in their power, to subject them to the most abject slavery, rous- 
ed the indignation of that tribe, and they resolved to destroy 
their oppressors, or perish in the attempt. Having by an ap- 
pearance of submission lulled the suspicions of the Russians, 
they determined in the- summer of 1802 to make the attack. 
At that time there resided at the Russian settlement, six 
American seamen, who had deserted from the ship Jenny, of 
Boston, and been secreted by the Russians till after her depart- 
ure. ‘These seamen were invited by the Indians to visit the 
village of Sitka, and, on arriving there, were informed of the 
meditated attack and their assistance solicited. This was pos- 
sitively refused. They were then assured that no injury should 
be done to them, whatever might be the event, but that they 
must remain at the village, under guard, till the event was 
known. ‘The Indians, succeeded in surprising and destroying 
the fort, and under the excitement of the moment, put to 
death every Russian whom they found. The Aleutian women, 
and some children, who were living with the Russians, were 
made prisoners. A few days afterwards, two American vessels 
and one English, entered Norfolk sound. The Indians imme- 
diately brought the six Americans on board in safety, but re- 
fused to comply with a demand, made by the commanders of 
these vessels, for the Aleutian women and other captives, taken 
in the fort; and coercive measures were finally resorted to, 
and hostilities commenced, by these ‘ foreign adventurers,’ 
to obtain the release of Russian subjects! This was accom- 
plished, and upwards of thirty individuals were received on 
board, and carried in one of the vessels, to the Russian set- 
tlement at Kodiac. The writer was at that time, in the vicin- 
ity of Norfolk sound and received this account from the Sitka 
Indians, and from the officers of the American vessels; some 
of whom are now living in Boston. _ But had the conduct of the 
Americans been otherwise, we cannot admit?that any transac- 
tions in Norfolk sound would support the charge of ‘ exciting 
revolt’ in the ‘ Russian possessions ;’ for the w hole of her pos- 
sessions there are limited to the range of the cannon-shot of 
her fort. ‘The whole extent of coast, from latitude 58° to the 
straits of Juan De Fuca, in 48°, is inhabited by numerous 
powerful and warlike tribes, perfectly free and independ- 
ent of Russian authority. Possessing in a high degree, the 
nobler traits of savage character, and devotedly attached to 
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liberty ; they prize personal freedom more highly than life it- 
self. 

The courage and constancy of the Sitka Indians, when at- 
tacked by the Russians in 1804, is a striking instance of their 
intrepidity, and deep rooted love of independence ; and war- 
rants the conclusion, that to secure the ‘ peaceable possession’ 
of that country to Russia, something more will be requisite 
than the ‘ be et accordingly’ of her Emperor, or the arguments 
of her envoy. ‘The following is from the account of that 
transaction, by Lisiansky, who commanded the Neva, a Rus- 
sian ship of war, engaged in the expedition. 

‘In the afternoon of the 26th, a canoe, with three young 
men in it, came alongside the American ship.* Being informed 
that one of these youths was the son of our greatest enemy, 
I could not resist the desire I felt to have him in my power ; 
and the moment the canoe left the O’Cain, I despatched a 
jolly boat in pursuit of it; but the natives rowed so lustily, 
that they outstripped the boat ; ; and when our party fired upon 
them, they intrepidly returned the fire, shewing us thereby, 
with what sort of persons we should have to deal.’ Again, ‘ he 
(the ambassador) was then sent back .with the same answer as 
before, that we required, as a necessary preliminary to pacifi- 
cation, that the chiefs themselves should come to us. At noon 
we saw thirty men approaching, all having fire-arms. ‘They 
stopped when at the distance of musket-shot from the fort, and 
commenced their parley ; which, however, was quickly termi- 
nated, as they would not agree to a proposal made by M. Bar- 
anoff, that we should be permitted to keep perpetual possession 
of the place at present occupied by us, and that two respectable 


persons should be given as hostages ! On the conclusion of 


this interview, the savages, who were sitting, rose up, and after 
singing out three several times Oo, Oo, Go! meaning end, 
end, end! retired in military order. However, they were 
given to understand by our interpreters, that we should instant- 
ly move our ships close to their fort, (for their settlement was 
fortified by a wooden fence,) and they would have no one but 
themselves to reproach for any consequences that might ensue.’ 

‘On the Ist of October we carried this menace into exe- 
cution, by forming a line with four of our ships before the 
settlement. [ then ordered a white flag to be hoisted on 
board the Neva, and presently we saw a ‘similar one on. the 


* The American ship O’Cain, of Boston, was then lying in Norfolk sound. 
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fort of the enemy. From this circumstance, I was not with- 
out hope that something might yet occur to prevent bloodshed ; 
but finding no advances on their part, I ordered the several 
ships to fire into the fort. A launch and a jolly-boat, armed 
with a four pounder, under the command of lieutenant Ar- 
boosoff, were then sent to destroy the canoes on the beach, 
some of which were of sufficient burthen to carry sixty men 
each, and to set fire to a large barn, not far from the shore, 
which I supposed to contain stores. Lieutenant Arboosoff 
finding he could do but little execution from the boats, landed, 
and taking with him the four pounder, advanced towards the 
fort. M. Baranoff, who was then on board the Nerva, seeing 
this, ordered some field pieces to be landed, and with about 
one hundred and fifty men, went himself on shore to aid the 
lieutenant. ‘The savages kept perfectly quiet till dark, except 
that now and then a musket was fired off. ‘This stillness was 
mistaken by M. Baranoff; and encouraged by it, he ordered 
the fort to be stormed ; a proceeding, however, that had near- 
ly proved fatal to the expedition, for as soon as the enemy 
perceived our people close to their walls, they collected in a 
body, and fired upon them with an order and execution that 
surprised us. ‘The Aleutians, who with the aid of some of 
the company’s servants, were drawing the guns along, terrified 
at so unexpected a reception, took to their heels; while the 
commanders, left with a mere handful of men belonging to my 
ship, judged it prudent to retire, and endeavor to save the guns. 
The natives seeing this, rushed out in pursuit of them, but 
our sailors behaved so gallantly, that though almost all wound- 
ed, they brought off the field-pieces in safety. In this affair, 
out of my own ship alone, a lieutenant, a master’s mate, a 
surgeon’s mate, a quarter master, and ten sailors of the sixteen 
who accompanied them, were wounded, and two killed; and 
if I had not covered this unfortunate retreat with my cannon, 
not a man would probably would have been saved.’ ‘The 
Russians finally prevailed, by the superiority of their artillery, 
and this was the closing scene. 

‘When morning came, I observed a great number of crows 
hovering about the settlement. I sent on shore to ascertain the 
cause of this, and the messenger returned with news that the 
natives had quitted the fort during the night, leaving in it alive, 
only two old women and a little boy. It appears that judging of 
us by themselves, they imagined that we were capable of the 
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same perfidiousness and cruelty ; and that if they had come 
out openly in their boats, as had been proposed, we should 
have fallen on them in revenge for their past behavior. ‘They 
had therefore preferred running into the woods, leaving many 
things behind, which from their haste, they had been unable 
to take away.’ 

‘Tt was on the 8th that the fate of Sitka fort was decided. 
After every thing that could be of use was removed out of it, 
it was burned to the ground. Upon my entering it before it 
was set on fire, what anguish did I feel, when 1 saw, like a 
second massacre of innocents, numbers of young children 
lying together murdered, lest their cries, if they had been 
borne away with their cruel parents, should have led to a dis- 
covery of the retreat to which they were flying! O man, 
man! of what cruelties is not thy nature, civilized or uncivil- 
ized, capable °’ 

Whether M. Lisiansky means this exclamation for the in- 
vaders or their victims does not appear. 

Lisiansky adds ‘ we have reason to believe, from information 
we obtained, that the chief cause of their flight was the want 
of powder and ball; and that if these had not failed them, 
they would have defended themselves to the last extremity.’ 
Such we know to have been the fact, and but for this, they 
would with a heroism worthy a better fate, have perished 
in defending their invaded rights. 

The writer was, at that time, near the scene of these trans- 
actions, and received from the Indians, daily accounts of pass- 
ing events. ‘They were in supstance much the same as those 
given by Lisiansky, with this addition, that having so often ex- 
perienced the perfidy and cruelty of the Russians, they placed 
no confidence in any promises made by them, and well knew 
that slavery must follow submission. Finding themselves 
without means of defence, they determined to abandon their 
country ; retreat into the interior, and thus preserve their inde- 
pendence by the sacrifice of their possessions! ‘Those who 
were too old, or too young to support the fatigues and sufferings 
of the contemplated journey, were despatched on the spot; 
‘and,’ added the chief, who gave this account, ‘ their innocent 
blood be on the heads of those who caused the deed.’ We shall 
offer no apology for introducing the following anecdote as a 
further illustration of the character of these people. 

In the summer of 1804, several tribes collected at ‘ Nass,’ 
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where a sort of fairis annually held. At this time an affray 
took place, between individuals of the Cockalane tribe, who 
reside on the Main, near the entrance of Observatory inlet, 
and of the Skettageets tribe, who inhabit the opposite “shores 
of Queen Charlotte’s islands ; in which Cockalane, the great 
chief of his nation, was unfortunately killed. In the course 
of the following winter, when the inclemency of the season 
prevented all intercourse between the Indians of the main and 
those of the islands, the writer visited Skettageets. Inquiry 
being made by the chiefs respecting the intentions of the 
Cockalane tribe, they were told, that early in the spring the 
friends of the deceased chief were determined to attack them 
with an irresistible force, and destroy the whole Skettageets 
nation. Hilsworsh, a distinguished young chief, heard this ac- 
count with great calmness, and expressed doubts of the 
ability of their enemies to execute these threats. Being as- 
sured that they were highly exasperated, and resolved on ven- 
geance, he replied with a countenance and manner that ex- 
pressed his feelings more forcibly than language ; ‘it is well, 
let them come—let them attack—let them destroy us—it is 
well—we are but passing clouds,’ and added, pointing to the 
sun, ‘ where is the man, like yonder sun, who never dies ?”* 
Let us not be suspected of representing these people in too 
favorable a light. ‘They share of course the passions and vices 
that usually prevail in the savage state. Implacable hatred 
and thirst for revenge, engendered by real or supposed inju- 
ries, too often excite them to deeds, at which humanity shud- 
ders, We have known in their intercourse with foreigners, 
instances of unprovoked outrage and violence. But we have 
more frequently met with ex-parte accounts of their treachery 
and ferocity, where circumstances have been known to us that 
gave a very different coloring to their conduct. They are a 
people more ‘ sinned against’ than ‘sinning.’ We should rejoice 
if the dark shades of their character could be dispelled by the 
mild influence of christianity, without endangering that inde- 
pendence which is the ground work of every virtue they possess ; 
but our knowledge of their habits and feelings give us little 
hope of its accomplishment; and our fears that any change, 
encouraging white people to settle among them, would lead 
to their destruction, leave us no wish that it should be at- 


temped. 


*Keetlannu Keeéset, tsué cootcandng, come howeéne cardie. 
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The march of civilization seems the signal for their dis- 
appearance ; and there is something mournful in the reflection, 
that at no distant period this race of men, which physiologists 
reckon as one of the distinct varieties of mankind, will exist 
only in the pages of history. 

We have already extended this article beyond reasonable 
bounds, or we should have offered some remarks on the letter 
of Mr Prevost to the secretary of state, respecting the Colum- 
bia river. We do not subscribe to all the opinions of that 
gentleman, and doubt the accuracy of the information he re- 
ceived in relation to some facts he has stated. But as we cannot 
go into the subject at large, we shall only notice an unimpor- 
tant error in relation to the language, which he says ‘ bears a 
strong analogy with that of Nootka.’ This mistake (if it be 
one) may be easily accounted for, when it is known that the 
natives of Columbia river have frequent intercourse with the 
Indians of Classett, who speak the Nootka language, and 
that the first ‘ foreign adventurers,’ who visited the river, had 
previously acquired a knowledge of that language. It was 
natural that their intercourse should be carried on in a lan- 
guage of which both had some knowledge, and this has been 
the case, to a certain extent ever since. A comparison of the 
following numerals, in the Nootka language, and in that spoken 
at the mouth of the Columbia, will shew an essential difference. 


English. Nootka. Cheenook.* 
One Sawac Ect 
Two Athlar Moxt 
Three Cutsar Cline 
Four Moo Luct 
Five Suchar Quanim 
Six Nddpoo Tickum 
Seven Athlarpoo Sinamixt 
Eight Athlacquelth Stodtkéén 
Nine Tsawacquelth Quiééto 
Ten Héioo Taitlelum 


* Mouth of the Columbia. 
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Arr. XIX. Dissertation on Musical Taste, or General Prin- 
ciples of Taste, applied to the Art of Music. By Thomas 
ates Albany, Websters & Skinners, 1822. p. 228. 


True reformation is rarely the work of a moment. When 
the tenacious grasp with which mankind cling to long estab- 
lished customs and opinions is once broken, they generally 
rush to the opposite extreme, and in their eagerness for reform 
adopt without examination whatever seems to be contrary to 
their former notions. ‘Tear away, brother Martin, never 
mind, so you do but tear away,’ is the maxim on which they 
often ‘proceed ; ; and the consequence is, that when the excite- 
ment is diminished and they begin to review their labor, they 
find that they tore the old coat in pieces before they had made 
another—that they havestill much to do before they can appear 
in a decent dress. Something like this has been the case in 
the change which, within a few years, has taken place in the 
character of our music. 

When the discerning part of the community had at last be- 
come sensible of the absolute worthlessness of the music gen- 
erally heard in our congregations, and awake to the necessity 
of a reform, it was quite natural that the first determination 
should be to throw aside the whole mass of insipid composi- 
tions, to which they had so long listened, and to substitute the 
works of foreign masters in their stead. ‘The attempt was a 
laudable one; at the same time it must be allowed that the 
knowledge and good judgment of those who were active in the 
measure, were outstripped by their zeal. The community 
needed more preparation for so great a change, and to the no 
small astonishment of the reformers, the anticipated result was 
not realized. ‘There were two causes of this disappointment. 
One was a general deficiency in musical science, which 
vented any just discrimination in selecting from the works of 
European composers. The good and the bad were equally 
liable to be taken, and the quantity of the latter greatly exceed- 
ed that of the former ; so that in reality the exchange was in 
many instances very little for the better. But there was anoth- 
er cause far more operative. Bad habits of execution, which 
in a considerable degree had their origin in the peculiar qual- 
ities of the wretched compositions that had been so long in 
vogue, still remained. ‘The tune was changed, but the man- 
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ner of singing was unaltered, and of course the effect was 
much the same. The delicate airs of Madan were mangled 
and crushed by the harsh vociferations of ignorant vocalists, and 
the sublime harmonies of Giardini were smothered under their 
meagre tones and unemphatic pronunciation. Many indeed 
praised the music, because it was said to be good, and they dar- 
ed not to contradict ; but the simple, unsophisticated auditor, 
who was uninfluenced in his decision by a reverence for the 
authority of fashion and judged only by the feelings actually 
excited in his breast, hesitated not to declare his dislike to it, 
and heartily wished that of the old school to be restored to 
favor. We shall have occasion in the course of the succeeding 
remarks to notice a peculiar charm which that possessed, es- 
pecially for minds of a moderate degree of refinement. That 
charm was gone, and the power of the music now in use was 
unfelt for the simple reason that it was not exerted. 

The evils which sprung from these causes have been for 
some time past diminishing. Much however remains to be 
done before the legitimate effects of music can be generally 
experienced. We have long wished that some effort might be 
made to diffuse more extensively, just notions of the principal 
ends of music, and the means by which they may be attained. 
[t was gratifying to learn that a person so eminently qualified for 
the task as Mr Hastings, was making the desired attempt, andthe 
result of his labors more than answers our highest anticipations. 

The work may be divided into two parts ; the first treats the 
subject of taste in the execution of music; the second of 
taste in its composition. 

The qualities of good singing are thus enumerated: ‘ T'one, 
Intonation, Time, Articulation, Accent, Emphasss, Expression, 
and the Graces.’ ‘These are treated in their order. 

The prevailing notion, that nature only can make a fine tone, 
is doubtless true, if by a fine tone is meant one of superlative 
excellence; but unquestionably a regard to this notion has 
been productive of mischief, by causing a remissness in culti- 
vating the voice so far as it is capable of improvement. No 
efforts could make every tone equal to that of a Farinelli, yet 
a very limited observation will show that there is no tone which 
is not susceptible of considerable modification. In a choir of 
singers, however diverse their tones may have been when they 
began to sing together, the whole become before long very much 
assimilated to those of a few leading ones, and perhaps more 
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often to that of the chorister alone. If he sings harshly, they 
all do the same; if his tone is full and clear, or slender and 
imperfectly made, the tones of the whole will be so in a greater 
or less degree. ‘This change may take place without the sing- 
ers being sensible of it; but if they imitate without being 
aware of so doing, it is ‘plain that suitable efforts would pro- 
duce far greater ‘alterations. Softness, clearness, and volume 
are essential qualities of a good tone. In the natural voice 
they are rarely found however, especially through its whole 
compass. A few notes indeed about the medium one, may 
possess these qualities, but above and below they are usually 
more or less wanting, though almost always attainable. But 
instead of careful attention to these requisites and constant ef- 
fort to produce and perfect them, the majority of singers never 
bestow a thought on them, and more especially on the two last. 
They seem to proceed on the principle laid down by the hu- 
morous Scotch peasant, when ridiculed for his bad singing. 
‘Its a far gate atween here and heaven. A’ music sounds well 
> the distance.’ Indeed if we look for the causes of the su- 
perior effect of distant music, we find a motive for the culti- 
vation of tone in singing. Whatever other circumstances 
sapeirce to produce this effect, one cause at least of this fact 

s, that the sounds are in themselves of a better quality. Their 
oigilieiia are filed off, as it were, before they reach the ear, 
and many slightly discordant and irrelevant sounds, arising 
from the imperfection of instruments, and of the human organs, 
are lost in passing over so great a space. Ifa stone be thrown 
into a smooth lake, a total irregularity in the motion of the 
water will appear at the spot; but as the undulations extend 
themselves, the smaller ones become invisible, and those only 
can be seen which are regular and beautiful. Similar to this 
must be the case in irregular pulsations of the atmosphere. 
Care then should be taken that no breath is emitted but what 
is put in motion, that there be no jarring of the organs and 
mixture of nasal sounds. These and other defects of tone 
may be detected by close attention, and with proper exertions 
they may be greatly remedied. 

But if excellence of tone is necessary to produce the best 
effect, a true tntonation, ‘ the art of singing or playing in tune,’ 
is indispensable for the production of any at all, save that of 
disgust. Great faults in intonation cannot exist, where there is 
the slightest ability to distinguish musical sounds, but those of 
smaller magnitude are oftento be noticed. Mr Hastings observes, 
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‘But though the ear, that is misled by culture, learns to 
make its decisions with tolerable unzformity ; it yet instinc- 
tively revolts at the result of those decisions, while it continues 
to persevere in them. An illustration of this remark is often 
furnished among musicians of very considerable attainments. 
Let one accuse them of an habitual error in intonation, and 
they will deny and even retort the charge ; but let him demon- 
strate to them the truth of the interval in question, by variously 
combining it in harmony, (which is the only practical method 
of demonstration) and they will at once be surprised and de- 
lighted at the discovery, A note in melody which they had 
imagined to be perfectly tuned, and which had yet, always, in 
all its harmonic combinations, produced a disagreeable result 
to them, was now, by a slight change in its pitch, found capable 
of producing the most agreeable and harmonious effect.’ p. 28. 
It would naturally be supposed that the imperfect chords are 
those most liable to be mistuned, since the perfect ones cannot 
be altered without producing an obvious dissonance. Such is 
the opinion of our author. We should think, however, that the 
major seventh is oftener tuned too /ow than too high, thus pro- 
ducing a minor instead of a major third with the ‘dominant as 
it ought.* 

There is no need of a long argument to prove the necessity 
of distinct articulation in vocal music; for of what use is it 
that words are sung, if we cannot understand them? How of- 
ten is the effect of music wholly lost upon us from having our 
whole attention given to an endeavor, and that often a vain one, 
to pick out from the obscure or uncouth language of singers 
the meaning of what they pretend tosay! Most suppose it 
impossible “to speak plainly in singing, and not a few that 
ihe pronunciation of many w ords should be intentionally 
changed, because they are composed of disagreeable sounds. 
The first notion is altogether incorrect. The articulation of 
the sounds of the letters is entirely independent of tone, and 
with proper care may be as distinct in singing as in speaking. 
It is true that the simple sounds composing a word cannot al- 


There should have been a table of errata annexed to the book. In 
general it is well printed ; but there are several errors in the paragraph which 
we refer to (p. 29,) calculated to misleac the reader, who is not well ac- 
quainted with musical notation. Thus ‘second sixth and eighth’ should be 
second fifth and eighth, &c. Itw ould have be en well too, if the index to the 
book had referred to the pages, where the topics are treated. As it is, the 
Index is little better than none 
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ways, nor indeed but rarely, occupy in their pronunciation 
the same relative time which they do in speaking ; but the bare 
prolongation of some more then others will affect distinctness 
only in a small degree. 

The principal faults in articulation are considered by Mr 
Hastings to be four, ‘the omission of consonants, their sub- 
stitution, such as v for f, z for s, their improper situation in 
syllables,’ or in other words, an improper syllabication, and ‘ the 
want of separation between words.’ ‘To these he adds ‘ fee- 
bleness in articulating the consonant sounds, and the improper 
disconnection of syllables, occasioned by taking breath in the 
midst of a word.’ His illustrations of these defects are very 
plain and precise. We could add to this list of faults one or two 
others, analogous to these, often to be noticed in singing slurred 
notes. These are so prominent and common that we wonder at 
their omission by Mr H., for they must have been noticed by 
him, and the more especially, because his own singing is en- 
tirely free from them. One is the introduction of an aspirate, 
or the sound of w, and sometimes both, before the vowel sound, 
when passing from one note to another. The other is the 
change of the vowel sound, and the not dividing of it, if it be 
diphthongal, (as for instance in the long 2) and giving one sound 
to one note and the other to the next. This is perfectly easy in 
practice and adds greatly to the smoothness of the execution. 
The introduction of aspirates and the change of vowel sounds 
may be shown by a reference to one instance. ‘The word joy 
ending the first line in the tune Portsmouth (Bridgewater col- 
lection) if written as often pronounced would be thus ; 70, he, ho, 
he, hoy, or thus ; jo, we, wo, we, whoy, it being noticed that in 
this illustration the o is to be sounded as injoy. ‘This may 
at first seem incredible ; but who has not heard this and simi- 
lar outrages in pronunciation, from many who think themselves 
good singers, and would be offended, were they to be accused 
of pronouncing viciously ? 

Alterations in the sounds of words, because they are dis- 
agreeable, must be made with great caution. ‘The consonant 
sounds, which are peculiarly offensive in singing, such as s, ch 
soft, and their combinations with others, should be no more 
than plainly pronounced, while others of a smoother character, 
as land r will bear considerable prolongation. Of the vowel 
sounds, the slender a and e are the only unpleasant ones. A 
slight change of these, producing, instead of the former, one 
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approaching to the Italian sound of the same letter, and instead 
of the latter, one very nearly allied to the sound ‘of iin pin, 
may be admissible, if executed with great precision, for then 
the change will be unnoticed unless by a very nice ear. Any 
obvious alteration, however, cannot be made without offending 
every lover of accurate pronunciation. We must take the lan- 
guage as it is ; if it contains bad sounds, that may be our misfor- 
tune, but we cannot help it any more in singing thanin speaking ; 
and even to make the slight changes mentioned above requires 
so discriminating an ear, “and such flexible organs, that it may 
be better to authorize no alteration whatever, leaving those who 
are competent, to do it at their own risk. 

The principles of music require that different parts of the 
same measure should receive a different stress of voice. Poe- 
try also demands that certain syllables be accented, while oth- 
ers are not; but the degree of accent is not invariable. So 
far from this, the beauty and energy of poetry are instantly 
lost, when the stress of voice is made equal on each accented 
syllable. ‘The accent of the music and that of the words te 
which it is set, are adapted to each other, and of course there 
is no difficulty in preserving that of both, and at the same time 
paying a due regard to the spirit of the words. It is rare that 
an unaccented syllable or unemphatic word occurs on the strong 
part of the measure, and vice versa ; but if a case occurs, the 
singer may in general avoid any very palpable violation of 
either, by arbitrating, as it were, between the contending par- 
ties ; observing in all cases however to preserve the entire 
meaning of the words.’ 

Excellence of tone, intonation, time, articulation, accent, and 
emphasis, necessary as they are to good singing, do not of 
themselves produce it. ‘ ‘The body may be well formed, per- 
fect and beautiful in its organization, and yet be destitute of 
life and animation.’? Eapression is the soul of music. All 
other good qualities form, as it were, the material habitation 
which is to contain this etherial substance, and exhibit its 
powers, On this subject Mr Hastings remarks as follows ; 

‘If it be here demanded of us to give an adequate descrip- 
tion of the nature of expression, we frankly acknowledge our- 
selves unequal to the task. Were we to mention boldness of 
tone in spirited narration, mildness of tone in invitation, 
were we to indicate the pathetic accent by a gradual swell and 
diminish, that of pride, boasting, or wrony, by the sudden swell 
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and abrupt termination of a tone—were we to allude to the 
loudness or softness, slowness or rapidity, vigor or delicacy of 
a movement; or could we tell in what cases the sounds of any 
movement should be sustained, according to their nominal 
value, or when they should be uttered in the style of Staccato, 
we should thus furnish the singer of sensibility, perhaps with 
some facilities for acquiring expression ; but we should do no 
more towards describing the thing itself, than if we had said 
nothing respecting it. Nor can any written instructions be re- 
lied on as infallible guides to the artist; for every one will 
readily perceive that such qualities as we have above enume- 
rated, must be perpetually varying, according to circumstan- 
ces, and like the emotions they are required to excite, they 
may exist in degrees that are infinitely various and indescrib- 
able.’ p. 46. 

To these just remarks we will barely add, that the foundation 
of expression in singing, as well as in reading or speaking, must 
be laid in a vivid apprehension of the sentiments to be ex- 
pressed. Every shade of thought must be appreciated, as if 
it were the production of his own mind—every feeling adopt- 
ed as hisown. If he wishes his music to warm the hearts of 
his auditors, it must acquire its heat in his own. 

The remarks of Mr H. on the graces, a proper selection of 
pieces with reference to the occasion and the union of vocal 
and instrumental music, are equally pertinent with those on ex- 
pression. He then examines the various arguments for having 
the singing in religious worship conducted by the congregation 
at large, by a select choir alone, or by both united. The ob- 


ject of music, as a part of religious worship, is to excite a pecu- 


liarity and uniformity of feeling among the audience—to bring 
their minds into a fit tone for the ready apprehension and recep- 
tion of the ideas presented in the discourse or psalm—to ab- 
stract the mind of the hearer from the thousand fantasies that 
sometimes intrude themselves and call off the attention—to 
bring home from its wanderings, the mind unsettled and dis- 
turbed, and to prepare it, by its calming influence, to unite in 
the address to the throne of mercy. But of these important 
ends a large part of our assemblies seem to have not the least 
notion. They consider the singing rather as a sort of drop- 
scene between the acts of worship, which has nothing to do 
with the general subject; but is presented barely for their 
amusement and relaxation till the other exercises can be re- 
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sumed. ‘The only way to correct these erroneous notions is 
to have music produce its legitimate effects, and to do this, 
we unhesitatingly say with Mr H. it must be confined prinet- 
pally at least to a choir. Granting that purity of tone, accu- 
racy of intonation and pronunciation can prevail, where those 
who sing are scattered through a whole congregation—which, 
however, so long as the unlearned and self-conceited can unite 
their voices with the rest, secure in a great measure from de- 
tection, we believe impossible—there can be no expression. 
This requires a unity of feeling and action, which in such cir- 
cumstances, is wholly unattainable. A band of singers require 
discipline as well as an army, or their efforts will not be united, 
and of course ineffectual. 

But the importance of the topics treated in the first part of 
Mr H’s. book, has led us to dwell on them much longer than 
we intended, and it is quite time to say something on the lat- 
ter part, w hich treats of taste in the composition. 

Some introductory remarks on the nature and origin of mu- 
sical ideas, the course of study to be pursued by the young 
composer in respect to them, and the laws of association, 
which must ever have great influence on the style of compo- 
sition, are succeeded ‘by a more particular notice of some 
peculiar artifices in harmony, such as chords, fugue, and imi- 
tation. The relations between melody and harmony are then 
briefly noticed. ‘The rest of the work, except the last chapter, 
which contains some critical remarks on a few popular pieces, 
is devoted to design. ‘This subject is treated more in detail 
than any other in the book, and occupies nearly one half of it. 
This may seem disproportionate, and it is so in some degree ; 
though in treating this topic, the author has necessarily intro- 
duced many remarks pertaining to the foregoing ones, which 

naturally find a place here, and will be better apprehended 
from seeing their application, than if made under their respec- 
tive heads. 

There are two constituents of music, the powers of which 
are entirely independent of each other, though they are usually 
united, and ever must be, to produce the greatest effects. 
These are sounds, considered solely in reference to their 
quality ; and system, or the disposition of sounds, in respect to 
time. Whether a single tone can produce any thing but sim- 
ple pleasure or disgust j in the mind or not, no one can deny 
that certain chords naturally induce feelings of a peculiar 
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character, which will not be excited by chords of a different 
kind. ‘These feelings are of a very general character, how- 
ever, nor are they produced instantaneously. The harmony 
of the Aolian harp, or a chord of an organ, must be prolong- 
ed for some time before it causes any emotion. For a while it 
is simply agreeable, but as it continues, a serenity like that 
produced by viewing a beautiful landscape by moon light, be- 
gins to steal over the soul, succeeded on the one hand by 
emotions slightly shaded, and becoming still deeper hid in 
gloom, and on the other by those of a lighter hue, till they 
become decidedly of a cheerful cast. ‘The effects produced 
by sound alone seem to be confined within these limits, but 
to exhilarate the mind and bring its higher powers into action, 
the aid of rhythm is demanded. ‘This must enter largely into 
the composition of festive and martial music, nor do we be- 
lieve that without it those kinds of music can exist in any de- 
gree. Nor is rhythm dependent on sound for its power—it 
may produce its highest effects when the accompanying sound 
shall have no effect at all, or if any, that of disgust. It is not 
the guttural monotone of the war-song, but its movement, which 
breaks up the ice of apathy naturally existing in the breast of 
the Indian, and arouses his slumbering energies. It is not the 
obtuse sound of the ‘ spirit-stirring drum,’ but its strongly 
marked rhythm, which gives elasticity to the step of the soldier, 
and produces that recklessness of danger with which he rush- 
es upon the bayonets of his adversaries. Even where the 
powers of sounds and rhythm are united, it often happens that 
the latter predominates. It is the measure far more than the 

ualities of the sounds, which in festive music gives lightness 
to the heel of the dancer. Here lies the secret of the fascinat- 
ing power of the music, that for so long a period prevailed in 
our country. The ear was ever titillated with the rippling of 
iis movement, which, though of inferior quality, was readily 
felt and understood ; while the feeble harmony which accom- 
panied it, produced no other effect than to soften down in a small 
degree that of the rhythm, and thus partially to entitle the whole 
to the name of sacred music, when otherwise it would have 
been obviously festive or martial. ‘The power of its rhythm 
was also heightened by its being employed in almost an equal 
degree in every part of the score. When then foreign com- 
positions, whose merit lay more especially in their chords, 
were sung in such a defective manner that the power of these 
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was unfelt, there was little left to interest any one, and parti- 
cularly those whose taste was less refined. If the composer 
would produce the highest effect, he must not only know the 
ower of the chords he is to use, and the proper kind of rhythm 
demanded by his theme ; but be must so adjust them as that 
both may operate together, and neither attract the attention 
tion of the auditor to the exclusion of the other. ‘The neces- 
sity of a constant regard to this, not only in reference to chords 
and rhythm but to figure and imitation, is pointed out by our 
author in a manner equally discriminating and beautiful. 

The progress of music must ever be slow. Such is the 
delicate and intangible nature of its elements, so evanescent 
its effects, that a nation must have reached a very advanced 
stage in refinement, before they can be appreciated and de- 
fined. The power of rhythm or movement is easily felt, and 
this is ever the first step in the art. ‘The accompanying of this 
with a succession of musical intervals is the next, nor is the 
transition from the former station to the latter a very difficult 
one; but this is yet far removed from what can properly be 
called melody. ‘There must be a relation between the succes- 
sive intervals ; the ideas must all tend to produce some one 
feeling, or the composition is not worthy of that appellation. 
Without this relation, though the ideas may produce pleasant 
sensations, they excite no emotion. Like the gay colors and 
fantastic forms sometimes exhibited by the clouds as the sun 
is setting, they are beautiful, but they mean nothing. They 
must be properly combined like the colors, and the light and 
shade of a historical painting, before they can awaken the 
imagination and produce any definite emotion in the soul. A 
great deficiency in this respect is to be found in countries 
where music has not been highly cultivated. In the music of 
the Chinese, so far as we can judge from the specimens of 
their compositions which we have seen, and the accounts of 
travellers, we find a remarkable instance of this. Here and 
there will be found two or three ideas somewhat related ; but 
generally a complete confusion prevails, which is well charac- 
terized by the term wildness—an epithet often applied to these 
irregular airs. It is not uncommon to hear persons express a 
high admiration of such productions; but it is indicative of a 
taste for music much like that, which would prefer the broken 
and half-formed sentences of a child to those of a Goldsmith, 
or the incoherent ravings of a maniac to the eloquence of a 
Demosthenes. 
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Imitation properly means the employment of similar musical 
ideas in different parts of the same composition. It is some- 
times used to denote the representation of particular notions 
or actions to the hearer ; but for distinction’s sake Mr H. uses 
for the latter signification the term imitative. On this topic 
two questions present themselves—how far this quality belongs 
to music, and in what kind of composition it is expedient to 
use it. 
There is a great proneness in enthusiastic artists to magnify 
the powers of their art, and scarcely any class of them have 
run into greater extravagances than musicians. Forgetting 
that the chief business of music is with general emotions, they 
have sometimes supposed that there are as many shades of 
musical painting as there are passions in the human breast— 
that any notion may be produced in the mind by a proper ar- 
rangement of chords and rhythm; and even that different 
sounds naturally excite the idea of particular colors, and of 
course, that whatever may be exhibited on canvass may also 
be represented from the orchestra. Yet that music which is 
made up of sound and movement, can present an idea of 
that which has nothing to do with either, is a supposition 
which, we own, appears to us absurd, and we must remain 
skeptics on this point, till we actually experience such effects. 
That certain notions having no reference to sound or move- 
ment, may be associated with certain artifices of the composer, 
is doubtless true; yet these associations are wholly factitious, 
and the effects produced by them cannot with propriety be at- 
tributed to the imitative nature of the composition. A remark 
of our author on another topic applies with equal justice to this. 
‘The composer may produce a long succession of scientific 
discords that are pleasing to his own ear, and call it, if he 
chooses, an earthquake, a whirlwind, or the representation of 
chaos; but after a gaping auditory have submitted to listen 
with blind approbation for a few successive performances, their 
feelings, in spite of all their veneration for a celebrated author, 
will revolt at that, which has to them all the appearance of 
unmeaning jargon. While the composer, the theorist, and the 

amateur are receiving their several degrees of enjoyment, the 
ordinary listener almost feels tempted to prefer the real con- 
vulsions of nature to the sounds that are designed to imitate 
them.’ A real representation, however, would be as easily 
appreciated by an ‘ ordinary listener,’ as by one, who had been 
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a frequenter of the opera all his days. A composer might, by 
involved harmony and abrupt modulation, pretend to imitate 
the intricate reasoning and unexpected relations of a mathe- 
matical argument; by a full cadence he might signify the gen- 
eral theorem to which the argument leads, and call this if he 
pleased Euclid 47.1. and we might be amused by it and 
say that it was very well done ; but what would there be am- 
tative in it? And were it not for its name, who would be led 
by it to think of that proposition or any other ? Yet the repre- 
sentations of battles, hurricanes, shipwrecks, and the like, 
which have been so frequently attempted, are very little bet- 
ter, if indeed any at all. Many things can doubtless be easily 
and precisely imitated in music; but to imitate is not its aim, 
and whenever this is attempted, the effect can rarely be other- 
wise than ridiculous. It is easy to see then where this quality 
may be exhibited. But we will give Mr H’s words on this 
point: ‘Since then the imitative is so liable to degenerate in- 
to burlesque, it seems proper to assign the most palpable of its 
mimetic traits to a department, where alone they can find their 
natural element. Such traits have always appeared to us to 
have their true place in the comic-opera, the catch, and the 
facetious glee.’ p. 179. Violations of good taste in this re- 
spect are to be found in the works of the most distinguished 
composers. Even the genius of Handel would sometimes 
check its sublime flight to play around a feather, which came 
in its way. An instance is to be found in that passage of the 
Messiah, beginning, ‘ Thus saith the Lord, the Lord of Hosts,’ 
‘yet once a little while and I will shake the heavens and the 
earth.’ ‘The sublimity of this terrific declaration is wholly 
destroyed by a ridiculous pun upon the word shake, which is 
repeated several times on a chain of musical shakes, as if the 
quavering of the voice could represent the commotions of a 
world ! Madan was guilty of a like error in the last strain of 
his Denmark, a tune, the general merit of which we readily ac- 
knowledge. Regardless of the sentiment of the last line, 
‘when rolling years shall cease to move,’ he attempted the 
imitative on the word rolling, and what is the effect? Instead 
of expanding the soul, and bringing before the imagination the 
mighty spheres of heaven—‘ orb above orb ascending without 
end’—and darting the glance of thought onward to the time 
when their majestic motion shall cease, and their order be 
changed to confusion, we are reminded of the trundling of a 
hoop or the insignificant revolutions of a football ! 
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Hastings on musical taste. 

In composing music for particular words there is a kind of 
adaptation, which is often within the composer’s reach, and which 
in the most grave compositions often adds greatly to the effect. 
It is well known that in speaking, the tone of voice is often 
varied according to the emphasis and various relations of the 
different parts of the sentence. From the rapidity of utter- 
ance in common discourse, the intervals so produced are rarely 
noticed ; yet they are in reality, as easy to be appreciated as 
those made i insinging. In setting music to words which need 
to be sung with tolerable rapidity, the musician, by employing 
those intervals, which would be used in speaking the same 
words, can increase the effect to an astonishing degree; and 
this will be still more heightened, if the pauses between the 
words and their relative quantity be regarded. A remarkable 
example of this may be found in the Messiah. If the chorus 
* He trusted 1n God’ be sung with rapidity and then the same 
words be read with a proper regard to the sense of the pas- 
sage, the coincidence of the intervals and pauses employed by 
the singer and reader, will surprise one who never noticed it 
before. This passage is mentioned by Mr H. as an instance 
of the imztative ; but so long as the ideas are not imitated, but 
only the intervals used in pronouncing them, it seems hardly 
proper to bring this instance into that class ; for the same music 
would be equally appropriate to a sentence of analogous struc- 
ture, though the sentiment of the two might possess not the 
least resemblance. 

If the ground of the composer is narrowed by passing from 
the lighter kinds of secular music to those of a graver cast 
and to the anthem, it is much more so when he composes the 
plain psalm-tune. Here he is not allowed to use the imitative at 
all, while fugue and imitation, repetition, and otherartifices which 
can be resorted to in set composition, are very rarely admis- 
sible. His sole aim must be to produce a succession of ideas 
so related as to tend to the production of some general emo- 
tion. ‘The execution of such music is far more ‘difficult than 
that of the kinds above mentioned. We do not mean by exe- 
cution barely singing in tune ; but singing so as to produce the 
best effect. In set music, most is done by the composer— 
here almost all is left for the singer. In the former kind, a 
a good degree of expression is unavoidable if the music is well 
composed ; but in this, it is principally left to the taste and 
abilities of the performer, It might seem desirable at first 
view to have set music generally prevalent, instead of leaving 
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the selection of tunes and their adaptation to whatever psalm 
may be proposed, to the judgment of the chorister, who can- 
not be supposed always well qualified for this task. Yet, though 
we acknowledge that in general the highest effects are produc- 
ed by music composed specially for the words, there are many 
of our psalm tunes whieh we should be sorry to have sink into 
oblivion. A large proportion of them are doubtless more or 
less inaccurate, but it must be owned that some of them are 
compositions of the first stamp, and we are ready to say with 
the poet of Ayrshire, ‘compared with these, Italian trills are 
tame.’ Independent too of their intrinsic worth, many of 
them are associated with the names of the great and good of 
former years, and of every christian land. ‘They have swelled 
the hearts and borne to heaven the souls of our pious forefath- 
ers, and we cannot but hope and believe that some of them 
will remain and their power be felt and acknowledged till the 
end of time. 

We had intended to add a few remarks on the subjects of 
the last chapter of the work before us ; but this article has al- 
ready grown beyond what we anticipated, when we began it, 
and we must take our leave of Mr H. with wishing that his 
book may produce all the good effects on society, at which it 
aims. We have been gratified with its perusal, and while we 
have found much to praise, we have seen little that is excep- 
tionable. | We wish that the first part of his work had been 
treated more copiously. Its topics are of more consequence 
to the community than those of the last, in the same degree 
that the number of those who direct in the execution of music 
exceeds that of those who compose it. ‘The first part may be 
considered & a 4ext book, with which every instructer should 
be perfectly familiar and every sentence of which should be 
illustrated and enforced before his pupils. It will be readily 
seen too from a perusal of what treats of composition, that Mr 
H. considers it no easy task to write good music, and that the 
composer must be a person of no ordinary attainments. The 
manner in which Mr H. has treated the subject deserves special 
commendation. ‘There are many obvious difficulties in writing 
a work of this sort, which may be fitted for general circulation ; 
but Mr H. has surmounted these obstacles with singular felici- 
ty; and the theoretic musician, the uninstructed singer, and 
the man of taste, who cannot sing at all, may read and under- 
stand almost the whole of it, and receive both pleasure and 
benefit from its perusal. 
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Art. XX.—Shketches of the Life and Correspondence of Na- 
thaniel Greene, Major General of the Armies of the United 
States in the War of the Revolution, compiled chiefly from 
original materials. By William Johnson, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, in two volumes 4to. Charleston. E. A. 
Miller, 1822. 

We have taken occasion in a previous number of this jour- 
nal to express our admiration of the talents and character of 
general Greene. He may justly be regarded as the most ex- 
traordinary man in the army of the revolution. We would not 
be understood to assert that he was the greatest man, or that he 
rendered more important services than any other individual ; 
but when the circumstances of his early life and education are 
taken into view, as well as the disadvantages under which he 
entered the service, we know of none, whose subsequent re- 
putation and advancement can with more justice be attributed 
exclusively to personal merit. It is not necessary to recapitu- 
late the particulars of his military career. ‘They are familiar 
to all, who are in the least degree conversant with the history 
of the revolution. Unhappily, his private circumstances by 
no means corresponded with his eminent services and high 
reputation. Like most of his fellows in arms, he discovered 
at the close of the contest, that national liberty had been pur- 
chased at the price of personal independence. We have the 
satisfaction, however, in the case of general Greene, to know, 
that this reflection was not aggravated by a sense of the in- 
gratitude of his country. ‘The states of South Carolina and 
Georgia, to express their obligation to their deliverer, each 
invested him with a valuable estate. ‘This munificence was, 
however, inadequate to relieve Greene from the embarrass- 
ments, in which the unavoidable neglect of his affairs and the 
treachery of false friends had involved him; and which cloud- 
ed the close of his life. He died on the 19th of June, 1786, 
at the premature age of forty-four, at the plantation bestowed 
on him by the state of Georgia. For many years after his 
death, although his merit was universally acknowledged, his 
name did not attract the degree v* notice to which it was en- 
titled. Of late, however, the attention of the nation has been 
excited by several publications, which profess to do justice to 
his character, but, as if an unrelenting fate were never to cease 
from pursuing this unfortunate man, he has been brought for- 
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ward, to contend with a more dangerous enemy than he had be- 
fore had to encounter, in the indiscreet and officious zeal of his 
biographers. We have heretofore noticed a crude production, 
bearing the title of a Life of general Greene, and have only to 
add at present, that its extreme inaccuracy and want of 
minuteness would alone be sufficient to condemn it. ‘These 
are faults which we have not to charge upon the work before 
us. ‘Two volumes, containing one thousand quarto pages, are 
certainly sufficient, without comment, to shield the author from 
the imputation of want of diligence and research. The writer, 
from his personal acquaintance with the family of general 
Greene, his vicinity to the scenes of his most interesting cam- 
paigns, and his high personal consideration in the community, 
had at command great advantages for the undertaking. ‘The 
zeal and assiduity with which he has pursued his task cannot 
be too highly praised, and had his skill and taste in the ar- 
rangement of his materials equalled his industry in collecting 
them, we should have had one of the most entertaining and 
useful works our country has produced. Reserving our re- 
marks on this point to the close of the article, we shall follow 
the author in his course, and point out such portions of the work 
as particularly deserve to be considered. We should observe 
here, that most of the objectionable passages are to be at- 
tributed to an extreme anxiety to do honor to his hero. This 
is particularly the case in the first instance we shall quote, 
which occurs in the introductory chapter. General Greene 
was descended from one of the individuals who accompanied 
Gorton in making the settlement of a part of the state of Rhode 
Island. ‘This expedition is thus described by our author. 

‘ The state of Rhode Island was originally settled by religious 
sectarians, who sought in the wilderness that freedom of con- 
science or of speculation, which was denied them in the parent 
colony of Massachusetts. Although the settlers of the latter 
colony had fled from the persecutions which disgraced England in 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, yet scarcely had 
they effected a settlement in their place of refuge, before they ex- 
hibited an additional proof that fanaticism, whether in a city ora 
wilderness, is still cruel, selfish, and tyrannical, or that the cor- 
rupting influence of power me‘y taint even the purity of the chris- 
tian religion. Roger Williams was the first who fled, and led off 
with him a colony to found the city of Providence. Next Mrs 
Hutchinson and her followers acquired and settled the island of 


Aquetnet, or Rhode Island proper, and built the town of Newport. 
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And lastly, Samuel Gorton, and his eleven followers, descending 
the Narragansett Bay on the west side, settled on Warwick Neck. 
This flourishing abode of heresy and toleration soon inflamed the 
religious or official zeal of governor Winthrop, and a captain 
Cook, with an armed party of treble Gorton’s number, was des- 
patched with strict orders “to bring the heretics to Boston dead 
or alive.”? At the head of this crusade in miniature, marched a 
holy man with strict injunctions to keep his soldiers regularly to 
their prayers, and to explain to Gorton and his deluded followers 
the whole enormity of their errors before they put them to death. 
What these errors were, it is immaterial to relate. Suffice it to 
say, they had reference to the most abstruse and speculative doc- 
trines, and were wholly immaterial to christian piety and a good 
life. 

‘Gorton persisted sturdily in the argument against the nuncio 
of Winthrop, and thinking he had the best of it, refused to ac- 
knowledge himself convinced. Cook accordingly gave the word 
for the onset, and that Greene, the protosire of our hero, was not 
then a quaker, is proved by their having made a brave resistance 
against the Massachusetts men, until resistance was hopeless. 
‘They were made prisoners and conveyed to Boston. The women 
and children were dispersed in the woods, and as it was at a 
time when the ground was covered with snow, several of them 
actually perished. ‘The rest of these helpless fugitives, after sus- 
taining incredible hardships, were protected, clothed, and hospi- 
tably entertained—by savages.’ 

We are not disposed to censure the laudable desire of the 
author to record whatever is praiseworthy in the ancestry of 
general Greene, and we shall not be suspected of a wish to 
deprive them of any portion of the honor which is justly their 
due. It is matter of regret, however, that the writer should, 
in his zeal, have been unmindful of the characters of others. It 
is not our intention to deny that our ancestors in New England 
are chargeable with bigotry and fanaticism. These were 
the passions of the age. We even admit that their pursuit of 
Gorton beyond the boundaries of their own province was un- 
justifiable, and the punishment inflicted on him unreasonably 
severe. Butit by no means follows because they were intoler- 
ant, that Gorton was a saint. A very little research into the 
historians of that period would have shown to the biographer, 
that this moving tale of persecuted innocence was one of good 
Sir Roger’s cases, in which ‘ much may be said on both sides.’ 
The writers on the history of New England are unanimous in 
their execration of Gorton. We cite Hutchinson, because he is 
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more mild in his expressions than any other historian. His 
account of this person and his principles is as follows. 


‘A new sect springing up from the ashes of the Antinomians 
made great disturbance about this time. Samuel Gorton, who 
came from Boston in 1636, was at the head of it. Mr Cotton says, 
his principles were the very dregs of familism. It is certain that 
he was artful enough to explain them in such a manner, that his 
judges in the Massachusetts were divided in the opinion, whether 
they were heretical or no. He staid not long in the Massachu- 
setts, but went to Plimouth, and disturbing the church there he 
was whipped and required to find sureties for his good behaviour ; 
which not being able to do, he removed, Mr Winslow says, was 
driven, to Rhode Island. There he treated the court with con- 
tempt, and by order of the governor, Mr Coddington, was first im- 
prisoned, and afterwards whipped. From Rhode Island he went 
to Providence, where Roger Williams, with his usual humanity, 
although he disliked his principles and behaviour, gave him 
shelter. Here he found several of his own disposition fond of 
nevelties in religion, and they first set down at Patuxet, near 
Providence ; but some of the inhabitants there applied to the Mas- 
sachusetts that they and their lands might be received into protec- 
tion, and complained that Gorton and his company, under pretence 
of purchase from the Indians, were going about to deprive them 
of their estates, of which for several years they had been in the 
lawful possession. ‘The governor and three of the assistants sign- 
ed what was called a warrant or notification to all the people of 
Providence, requiring them to submit to the jurisdiction of the Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘This was dated in October 1642. Gorton sent a very 
contemptuous answer, and told them they had no authority over 
the people of Providence. But either for the sake of being more 
out of the reach of the Massachusetts or from discord among them- 
selves, Gorton and eleven more purchased of Miantinomo, the 
Narragansett sachem, a tract of land called Shawamet, and re- 
moved thither. ‘The price they paid was one hundred and forty- 
four fathom of Wampum. Shawamet was then claimed by 
Plimouth government as within their jurisdiction. T'wo of the 
chief of the Indians, who dwelt there and at Patuxet, and who 
were called Sachems, Pomham and Sachonoco, came to Boston 
with their interpreter to complain of Gorton and his company, for 
taking their lands from them, and offered to subject themselves 
and their country to the Massachusetts, which by an instrument 
under their hands was accordingly done.’ 


Of all the sufferers in the cause of toleration who have come 
within our knowledge, we are free to confess that this Mr Sam- 
uel Gorton seems to have been the most unfortunate; for he 
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was not only driven out from every place of refuge, but public- 
ly whipped by order of the magistrates in three different prov- 
inces. We should not have brought forward this subject thus 
formally, had not the biographer afterwards alluded to it in a still 
more offensive manner. We refer to the following passage ; 

‘Indeed when pusterity shall distribute justice with impartial 
hand among the states, Rhode Island, diminutive as it is in terri- 
tory, will stand pre-eminent for the spirit and vigor, with which 
she supported the revolutionary war. It was not with her the 
cause of Massachusetts ; there was nothing to be ascribed to con- 
tiguity or consanguinity ; jealousies and ill will had prevailed 
between these two states. Rhode Island viewed Massachusetts 
as the oppressor and persecutor of her forefathers ; and Massa- 
chusetts, in addition to the feelings which accompany the con- 
sciousness of having done an injury, never cordially forgave the 
Rhode Islanders, for having eluded her claims of dominion. ‘These 
early causes have left their traces so deeply engraven, that to this 
day there is a want of cordial feeling plainly to be discovered, at 
least among the less enlightened classes in these two states. 
But every disagreeable recollection was magnanimously sacrificed 
by Rhode Island,’ &c. 

We acknowledge we were at first somewhat at a loss to in- 
terpret the meaning of this paragraph. If it is intended mere- 
ly to convey a compliment to our neighbors of Rhode Island, 
we shall not be ill natured enough to dispute it with them, 
equivocal as it is. We know not, however, what authority the 
author has for the assertion he confidently makes, of a want 
of cordiality between the people of the two states. For our- 
selves, we were not a little surprised at the intimation, and still 
more, that it should have reached us for the first time through 
an inhabitant of a very remote part of the nation. We were 
induced to set about an inquiry into the grounds of this allega- 
tion, which we have prosecuted with all the diligence in our 
power, and have the satisfaction to declare, that so far as our 
own state is concerned, we have been utterly unable to discover 
any foundation for it. We cannot undertake to answer with 
equal confidence for the good citizens of Rhode Island, but un- 
til some evidence is brought forward of the existence of such 
feelings as are imputed to them, we believe they will heartily 
eoncur with us, in pronouncing the whole to be a misconcep- 
tion on the part of Mr Justice Johnson. 

General Greene accompanied the commander in chief to 
New York, and shared with him the arduous and distressing 
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campaign in the Jersies. With the exception of the expedi- 
tion to Rhode Island, he continued until his appointment to 
the command of the southern army, under the immediate com- 
mand of Washington, by whose influence he obtained the very 
difficult and vexatious appointment of quarter master general. 


The trials, to which Greene was exposed in 


the exercise of the 


duties of this office, are detailed at great length, and many 
pages are unnecessarily perhaps occupied in refuting charges 
against him, which however serious and afili icting at ‘the time, 
are long since forgotten with the circumstances in which they 


originated. 


The high stations he afterwards obtained, at the 


recommendation of those best acquainted with his character, 


have precluded the necessity of reverting t 
which no public servant is exempted. 
ington, Greene was in the command of the 
the time Arnold’s treachery was detected. 


o calumnies, from 


In the absence of Wash- 


American army at 
This leads our au- 


thor to a recital of the circumstances of that disgraceful affair. 
Several particulars are mentioned which are newtous. With 
respect to André, we should be glad if less had been said, for 
he seems to have been introduced merely for the purpose of 
removing the veil, which the tenderness of friendship or chari- 
ty has endeavored to draw over his fate. ‘The apology offer- 
ed for this course is, that André has been too long the object of 


undeserved eulogium. 
cussion of the merits and faults of this truly 


an execution on a gibbet in pursuance of a 


We are not about to enter into a dis- 


unfortunate man. 


We shall only add, that whatever may have been his offences, 


sentence, the pro- 


priety of which is not called in question, is surely an expiation 


which ought to satisfy the most scrupulous. 
The appointment of general Greene to th 


e command of the 


southern army, after the defeat of Gates, gave him an oppor- 


tunity to display the resources of his mind, 
vices which his country can never forget. 


and to render ser- 
This event is in- 


troduced by a recapitulation of the leading occurrences in the 
history of the province of South Carolina, which occupies one 


chapter. Another very interesting one is devoted to the pro- 
gress of the war in the southern department, up to the time of 


general Greene’s taking command. 


For many of the facts in 


this period, the author has recourse to the narrative of general 
Otho Holland Williams, which is printed at length in the ap- 


pendix, and forms, with the letters of gener 


al Greene, a most 


valuable portion of the work. If these volumes had contained 
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nothing but the former, the public would have been highly 
indebted to the author for making them acquainted with this 
spirited little memoir. 

It cannot be necessary, if our limits would permit us, to enter 
into a detail of the events of the war in the southern depart- 
ment. We shall, however, present our readers with general 
Greene’s energetic description of the condition of the troops 
when he assumed the command. To the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette he writes, 


‘It is now within a few days of the time you mentioned of be- 
ing with me. Were you to arrive, you would find a few ragged, 
half starved troops in the wilderness, destitute of every ching 
necessary for either the comfort or convenience of soldiers. In- 
deed, my dear sir, the department 1 is ina most deplorable condition, 
nor have La prospect of its mending. ‘The country is almost laid 
waste, and the habitants plunder one another with little less 
than savage fury. We live from hand to mouth, and have nothing 
to subsist on but what we collect with armed parties. In this 
situation I believe you will agree with me there is nothing invit- 
ing this way, especially when I assure you that our w hole force 
fit for duty that are properly clothed and properly equipped does 
not amount to eight hundred men.’ 


To colonel Coxe he writes : 


‘The condition of this army for want of clothing would move 
your compassion were you here to observe their nakedness. This 
country is very extensive and thinly inhabited, which renders it 
exceedingly difficult getting supplies, if every thing were managed 
in the best manner with the most perfect arrangement. But the 
loss of the army in Charleston and the defeat of general Gates 
alarmed North Carolina to such a degree, that they have kept on 
foot such hosts of militia as have rav vaged the country from one 
end to the other; and to pay the expense of subsisting them, this 
state has been obliged to strike such quantities of money as have 
almost rendered it worthless. 

‘Thus with an army without clothing or provisions in a coun- 
try exhausted, its currency ruined, the inhabitants divided, and 
our force less than one third of the enemy’s, [ believe you will 
agree with me the situation is disagreeable and the prospect dis- 
mal ‘The whigs and tories too pursue each other with little less 
than savage fury, and such a spirit of plundering prevails as 
threatens the depopulation of the whole country. ‘The whigs and 
tories are continually out in small parties, and all the middle 
country is so disaffected that you cannot lay in the most trifling 
magazine, or send a wagon through the country with the least 
article of stores without a guard. I am subsisting the army by 
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small daily collections made by the credit and influence of indi- 

viduals who have charitably engaged in the business. Nor have 

I the least aid of government in the business of transportation, and 

not a shilling to help myself. Our situation is still more wretch- 
ed than I have described it, and must soon terminate in the ruin 
and loss of this country, unless some more per fect arrangements 
can take place for support of the army.’ 

Such arrangements never did take place, and Greene was 
left to struggle to the close of the war with want, sickness, and 
disaffection, opposed to an army superior in numbers, well 
clothed, well fed, and commanded by two of the most skilful 
officers in the British service. His conduct in this arduous 
situation is very minutely and faithfully related by the author, 
and speaks more for his military character than the most 
splendid victories. In the course of the work, the statements 
and opinions of earlier writers are frequently called in question. 
As the author, to use his own expression, is ‘ entrenched behind 
a mass of four thousand original letters,’ besides other docu- 
ments, we should not undertake, if we were disposed, to dis- 
pute his positions. We remark, however, that he is very apt to 
take the alarm at any expressions which may be supposed 
to extenuate the conduct of the enemy. ‘This is particularly 
observable in the strictures on the narrative of general Lee. 
To confess the truth, a degree of implacability pervades the 
work, which we were very sorry to discover. We do not in- 
tend to attack the standing theme of the cruelties of Corn- 
wallis, and the bloody Tarleton. Butit is to be lament- 
ed that the author should have indulged a resentment 
against that class of our own countrymen who differed from 
us on the propriety of resistance, which we believed to have 
long since subsided. We are aware, that great allowance 
is to be made for the difference of circumstances at the 
two extremities of the union. ‘The war in the south was 
conducted in a manner to give rise to feelings, of which the 
people of New England can 7 form no conception. Fortunately 
lor the cause of freedom, the struggle commenced in a quarter, 
where the voice of liberty may ‘be said to have been unani- 
mous. ‘The very small number among us who, from motives 
of interest or affection, adhered to the royal cause, either re- 
tired, or maintained a prudent silence. One spirit pervaded 
the community ; one object, the expulsion of the common 
enemy, gave vigor to every arm. ‘I'his object accomplished, 
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the passions, which had been excited by the contest, subsided ; 
the flame of resentment was extinguished, and the odious appel- 
latives of whig and tory, were soon forgotten in the interesting 
events which succeeded. In the south, the case was far dif- 
ferent. Whether it was owing to the nature of their connex- 
ion with the mother country, or to accidental circumstances, 
certain it is, that in the more southern colonies from the 
commencement of the dispute, parties were much more equal- 
ly poised. In several provinces the loyalists nearly outnum- 
bered the whigs, and in all, they formed a numerous and 
formidable body. Mutual recrimination soon led to more 
fatal consequences, and in some districts, before the British 
troops made their appearance, the contest had already assumed 
the frightful features of civil war. The enemy did not fail to 
foment these unhappy divisions, and the rage of the combatants 
was at length inflamed to the degree, that it seemed as if 
these miserable people were doomed to be exterminated by 
the hands of each other. Neighbor was armed against neigh- 
bor, and in some instances, members of the same family 
looked upon each other with suspicion and hatred. ‘The re- 
turn of peace could not bring with it immediate oblivion, to 
minds which had been agitated by such passions. The lJurk- 
ing poison still rankled in the bosoms of both parties, and ex- 
cited jealousies which are hardly yet eradicated. We have 
noticed with pleasure, in some late publications in the south, 
from the pens of individuals who were attached to the army, a 
spirit of conciliation and impartiality. We had hoped, that 
our biographer would have thrown the weight of his name in- 
to the same scale. It is not surprising that in the heat of con- 
tention, both parties should have been hurried into excesses, 
which are revolting to their sober feelings. After a lapse of 
nearly fifty years, however, we may surely be allowed to look 
back with some degree of calmness upon that distressing pe- 
riod. Such a review will diminish our surprise at the large 
proportion of the population, who hesitated to adventure upon 
the hazardous measure of open resistance. When we con- 
sider that the question of the expediency of a resort to arms 
was one on which reflecting men might very fairly differ, and 
the attachment all men naturally feel to the authority they have 
long obeyed, we shall not be ready to impute an adherence to 
the mother country in every instance to a dastardly or mer- 
cenary spirit. Loyalty and patriotism are kindred sentiments ; 
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and it is no great proof of discernment to imagine, that we re- 
commend our own principles, by charging on another as a 
crime, a disinterested, though mistaken partiality to a govern- 
ment which he has been taught to respect. Having said thus 
much on this delicate topic, it will be expected that we should 
point out some of the passages in the work before us which 
have given rise to the foregoing remarks. We admit that the 
prejudice of the writer discovers itself more in a disposition to 
palliate on the one hand, than to exaggerate on the other. 
Whether we are right in our conclusion the reader will judge 
from the following extracts. 


‘From the first commencement of the revolutionary ferment a 
partisan warfare had occurred in the interior between the whigs 
and tories. ‘The royal governors had, at a Ne early period, es- 
tablished a correspondence with several populous settlements in 
all the southern provinces. How much soever all parties must 
deplore the melancholy consequences which resulted from these 
internal dissensions, it cannot be denied that in both North and 
South Carolina the loyalists were the aggressors. As — as 
November 1775, a party of loyalists between Broad and Saluda 
rivers, under Patrick Cunningham, rose in arms and seized a quan- 
tity of gunpowder which the whigs were forwarding as a present 
to the Indians. The royal governor of the province apprehend- 
ing that this peace offering would detach the savages from the 
royal interests, and defeat the plan which had already originated, 
of bringing them upon the backs of the whigs while the royal ar- 
my attacked them in front, excited this settlement (the only one 
in the southern states in which the tories outnumbered the whigs) 
to commit this act of aggression. This was the first link in that 
chain of causes, which led to the depopulation of this beautiful 
tract of country.’ 


Let us set aside for a moment the question of right and 
wrong between these two parties, and take into view a fact 
which is not adverted to by the author; that the brother of 
this Patrick Cunningham was already a prisoner in the hands. 
of his adversaries, and threatened with harsh treatment, and 
that both sides were exasperated by mutual injuries, and in 
constant dread of some act of violence. Under such circum- 
stances, we can hardly imagine an incident more calculated to 
excite alarm and justify prompt measures, than a peace offer- 
ung in the shape of gunpowder to a neighboring tribe of In- 
dians. Tbe author proceeds to relate the dispersion of a body 


of loyalists in Georgia, under a colonel Boyd. A number of 
the party were taken prisoners. After stating that seventy of 
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the prisoners were condemned to suffer death as traitors, and 
that five of them were actually executed—he adds, 


‘Colonel Brown, soon after this event, was placed in command 
at Augusta. History has preserved the memery of too many mon- 
sters in the human form ; but this man has been surpassed by none. 
Yet his history conveys some useful lessons. It proves the dan- 
ger of committing wanton outrage on the meanest of human be- 
ings, and the fatal consequences that ensue from indulging popu- 
lar licentiousness, and the vindictive passions that predominate 
in times of civil commotion. In the hour of festivity, Brown had 
indulged himself in indiscreet censure of the revolutionary party. 
He had done worse,—he had committed a fault less easily for- 
given ; he had ridiculed them. Being apprised that their resent- 
ment was excited, he attempted to escape; but he was closely 
pursued, brought back to Augusta, tried before a committee of 
surveillance, and sentenced to be tarred and feathered and carted, 
unless he recanted and took the oath of allegiance prescribed by 
the administration of Georgia. Brown was a firm man, and re- 
sisted with a pertinacity that should have commanded the respect 
of his persecutors. But the motions of a mob are too precipitate 
to admit of the intrusion of generous feeling. After undergoing 
the painful and mortifying penance prescribed by the committee, 
without yielding, it is too true, that he was doomed to have his 
naked feet exposed to a large fire, to subdue his stubborn spirit. 
But in vain ; and he was at length turned loose by a group of 
men, who never once dreamed that the simple Indian trader would 
soon reappear, an armed and implacable enemy. He first visited 
the loyalists of Ninety six, concerted his measures with them, then 
made his way to St Augustine, received a colonel’s commission, 
placed himself at the head of a band of desperate refugees, and 
accompanied Provost in his irruption into Georgia. His thirst for 
revenge appeared afterward insatiable, and besides wantonly 
hanging many of his prisoners, he subjected the families of the 
whigs who were out in service, to accumulated sufferings and dis- 
tress. Jt was not long after he was left in command at Augusta 
by the British general, that colonel Clarke, with a determined 

arty of the militia, whose families he had persecuted, aimed a 
well directed blow at his post. But Brown proved himself a man 
of bravery and conduct; and he well knew that at all times he was 
fighting-for his life. After a severe and partially successful con- 
test, the approach of a party of Indians obliged Clark to retreat, 
and leave his wounded behind him, with a letter addressed to 
Brown, requesting that he would parole them to their plantations. 
But Brown’s thirst for revenge knew no bounds. It had been 
irritated in this instance +y a wound, which confined him to his 
bed. The unhappy prisoners, twenty-eight in number, were al! 
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hung, thirteen of them were suspended to the railing of the stair- 
case, that he might feast his eyes with their dying agonies. ‘This 
he justified on the ground of the execution of the prisoners taken 
at the defeat of Boyd, and a sanguinary order of lord Cornwallis, 
which will hereafter be noticed. 

‘ Among the prisoners thus executed, were many of high respec- 
tability, and one youth whose conduct merited a better fate. He 
was but fifteen years of age; his brother, but two years older, was 
wounded and fell beside him. He refused to leave him, and they 
perished together on the gallows. ‘The outrage did not end here ; 
the bodies were given up to the savages to be scalped, mangled, 


and thrown into the river.’ 


This narrative speaks for itself. The impartial reader will 
shudder to reflect on the dreadful consequences which result 
from the unrestrained indulgence of the malignant passions ; 
but he will hardly undertake to decide which of these parties 
is most chargeable on the score of inhumanity. We have 
great pleasure in taking leave of this subject to remark, that 
from the time that general Greene assumed the command, 
it was his endeavor to suppress this barbarous warfare, and we 
never find, under any circumstances of irritation, that he was 
for a moment insensible to the dictates of benevolence. We 
have had occasion to notice the invidious comparisons between 
neighboring states at the north. Something of the same pro- 
pensity is to be discovered in a subsequent part of the work. 
The troops of Virginia and Georgia are more than once placed 
in a disadvantageous light by the side of those of the Caro- 
linas. Such distinctions are, to say the least, unnecessary, and 
especially to be avoided at this time, when the different sec- 
tions of our country are but too prone to indulge in illiberal 
reflections. 

The events which succeeded the battle of the Eutaws, are 
related with more distinctness and precision than by any other 
writer, and we think this portion of the work a very valuable 
accession to the history of the revolution. ‘This praise does 
not extend to the account of the measures which followed the 
preliminaries of peace. Party feeling, if not personal pique, 
gives a tinge to this part of the work, which cannot be very 
agreeable to the great majority of readers. We can account in 
no other way, for the attempt to shift the authorship of the New- 
berg Letters, from the individual who has been content to stand 
under the imputation of it for forty years, to the late Mr Gouver- 
neur Morris. 'To substantiate his claims to this discovery, the 
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author produces such extracts as suit his purpose, from two let- 
ters written by Mr Morris to general Greene ; in which he 
dwells on the imbecility of the government; and urges the ne- 
cessity that the army should join the other public creditors, 
and insist on some permanent provision for the payment of 
their arrears, before they were disbanded. The Newberg 
Letters, which may be found in Marshall’s Life of Washington, 
were written, as is well known, for the purpose of inciting the 
officers of the army to enter into a combination for the same 
purpose. This coincidence, together with some hints thrown 
out by Gordon, that Mr Morris was employed as an agent in 
directing the arrangements bétween the public creditors and 
the army, our author considers as conclusive evidence that he 
was the writer of the Newberg Letters. With regard to the 
charge brought by Gordon, it is acknowledged to be mere con- 
jecture, and the letters to general Greene only prove, that two 
individuals agreed in an opinion, which is known to have been 
prevalent in the army. ‘That body, after having achieved the 
deliverance of their country, by the sacrifice of every personal 
consideration, found themselves ready to be cast upon the 
world, without employment or resources. Congress was una~ 
ble, and as they supposed, unwilling to do justice to their de- 
mands. In such a moment, it is not wonderful that the thought 
should have been suggested, of making use of the means they 
still possessed, to extort by force, what had been denied to their 
remonstrances. ‘To their eternal honor, the impulse, though 
stimulated by the specious reasoning of the letters in question, 
was transient and feeble. The officers, guided by their good 
principles, and the prudent advice of the commander in chief, 
came to an unanimous resolution, to throw themselves upon 
the justice of their country. ‘That the gentleman, to whom 
these letters are imputed by our author, was of the number 
who were jealous of the intentions of congress, there is no doubt. 
How far such jealousy was justifiable, every individual may 
judge for himself. We think, however, notwithstanding the 
authority of our author, that we can discern a difference, in a 
moral point of view, between the disclosure of an opinion in a 
confidential letter to a friend, and an inflammatory anonymous 
publication, containing the grossest personal aspersions on the 
commander in chief. Mr Gouverneur Morris, may, for aught 
we know, have been the author of the Newberg Letters ; but 
no one has aright to found such a charge on the evidence 
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which is here adduced. Mr Morris is not the only victim to 

our author’s shrewdness ; the whole party, which governed 

during the first years of our national existence, is introduced, 

awkwardly enough, and disposed of, in a way not very consis- 

tent with the professions of impartiality which appear in the 
reface. 

We have expressed our opinion that the style of this work 
is below the dignity of the subject, and detracts from the praise 
to which the indefatigable perseverance of the author is justly 
entitled. It is tumid and involved, and abounds in figures of 
speech which will hardly bear the test of criticism. The wri- 
ter seems to be constantly on the stretch for expressions ade- 
quate to his ideas. He appears to have adopted a notion, but 
too prevalent among us, that great events must be related in 
corresponding language ; accordingly his artillery ‘ vomits 
death,’ and his heroes are ‘robed like Hercules.’ We are 
told of ‘reinforcements melting into visions,’ of ‘ folding up 
events in the involutions of ambiguity,’ of ‘ the residium of 
sophistry when separated from its gazeous constituents,’ and 
of ‘ liquidating a balance of prisoners.’ We occasionally meet 
with such phrases as ‘ embalmed tears,’ ‘ winged adversaries,’ 
and ‘ the watchful eye consuming the midnight /amp.’ ,We have 
to complain, however, that he sometimes makes use of meta- 
phorical terms ofa more low and vulgar stamp. He says of lord 
Cornwallis, in one instance, that ‘he was visited with his yawning 


fit. Of the Pennsylvania troops, who were mutinous, he ob- 


serves: ‘ La Fayette foresaw that the junction of these troops 
might prove to him the shirt of Nessus.’ He afterwards says, 
‘all the world was at a balk to conjecture the motive of lord 
Cornwallis,’ &«. Wesometimes meet with a word which has 
not yet found its way into our vocabularies, as ‘ dampening,’ 
‘retroact,’ ‘ protosire,’ ‘ aggressive,’ and ‘ bread-stuffs ;’ others 
of doubtful authority as ‘ proclivity,’ ‘ sciolous,’ &c. He says 
of general Greene, that ‘ he was born and “ raised”? in obscu- 
rity,’ an expression sometimes applied to the brute creation, 
but never we believe to the human species. Had this work 
been the production of an obscure and inexperienced individu- 
al, we should not have been thus minute in pointing out faults 
of this description, but the name of the author carries with it 
an authority, which we are unwilling to see enlisted in the pro- 
yagation of a vicious taste. Before we take leave of this pub- 
lication we should apprise our readers that the blemishes we 
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have selected are scattered over a wide field which will richly 
repay the labour of research. An ardent patriotism and an 
enlightened liberality in religious opinions are conspicuous 
throughout. We shall be allowed in a more particular man- 
ner to acknowledge our obligations to the author for the de- 
cided language in which he expresses his detestation of the 
barbarous custom of duelling. ‘The community is indebted te 
every man, whose opinions are entitled to respect, who will 
lift up his voice against a practice which not only violates the 
laws of religion and society, but has begun to set common de-~ 
cency at defiance, and seems likely to level the distinction 
which has hitherto existed between civilized man and the sav- 
age. ‘The following extract will show that the opinion of gen- 
eral Greene upon this subject accorded with that of his biogra- 
phers. It is from a letter written after the fall of a colonel 
Malmady, who commanded the North Carolina militia on the 
day of the Eutaws. 

‘ The fate of colonel Malmady I suppose you will have heard of. 
He lost his life by that stupid custom which has in many instan- 
ces disgraced the history of the American war, and deprived the 
public of the services of many valuable men. 

‘It is thus,’ adds Judge Johnson, ‘that all the respectable men 
whoever were involved in duels, yield to the usurpations of fools 
over the practices of the times. It is the same weakness that 
crimsons the car of Juggernaut, or precipitates the unfortunate 
widow upon the pile that is lighted under the body of a husband 
she despised. Can the folly be named which has not at one time 
or other, tyranized over man, under the auspices of impudent usur- 
pation on the one hand, and the too slavish deference that governs 
our actions, on the other? How few dare to act from their 
own convictions of rectitude, and set at naught the obligations 

*, which have no foundation but in fashion or popular opinion ?’ 
“We have already said that we look upon the letters of gen- 
eral Greene as the best part of the book. We prize them 
Aigh|snetgonly for the views they afford of the true charac- 
gabe whi “sehtiments of the writer, but for the insight they give 
isfhto the private opinions of the leading men in the country, 
respecting the grounds of the controversy, the progress of the 
contest, and the ultimate views of both parties. Such infor- 
mation is invaluable, and we cannot suppress our regret that 
the author had not curtailed his descriptions of military opera- 
tions, with which we are already satiated, to give place to 
more of these precious relics which he tells us lay in ‘ piles 
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before him.’ We have enough of battles and sieges, skir- 
mishes and countermarches, which once told are never lost. 
We now !ook deeper, we wish to be made acquainted with the 
soul which animated, and the mind which directed these moye- 
ments. ‘The importance of securing whatever is valuable in 
the history of that interesting epoch, cannot be too often urg- 
ed. As the period recedes, the feelings and opinions which 
gave ita peculiar character, are fast fading from the view. 
We ought highly to appreciate the pious duty of sketching the 
lingering and evanescent traces which half a century has not 
been able to obliterate. Every day brings to light some fact, 
which another might have carried beyond our reach. Inci- 
dents which are trivial in themselves, and consequently unno- 
ticed, while events are new, frequently become useful in 
settling a doubtful question, or clearing up an obscure point of 
history. We are very glad to observe that attention is already 
awakened to the subject in this part of the country, and that 
the spirit of inquiry is not confined to the military events of the 
revolution, but goes back to the measures which preceded 
them. We wish to see justice done to the patriots who fan- 
ned the rising flame of liberty, who resisted oppression, when 
resistance was truly honorable. ‘They are the pioneers in the 
march of freedom whose services’ have been overlooked in 
the splendor of her subsequent progress. Military achieve- 
ments will never want pens to do them justice, but we have 
reason to fear that ‘the future historian may seek in vain to 
trace the slow and silent progress of liberty while yet strug- 
gling against the strong torrent of arbitrary power. This 
period of our history may be said to be still unexplored, and 
holds out allurements to the aspiring writers of our country of 
which we hope they will make haste to avail themselves. 
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Arr. XXI—Remarks on the Consumption of the Public 
Wealth, by the Clergy of every Christan Nation, and par- 
ticularly by the established Church in England and Wales, 
and in Ireland ; with a plan for altering its Revenues, sub- 
ject to existing interests; whereby the Episcopal body would be 
provided for, on a scale to make them the richest Episcopal 
body in the world ; the working Clergy of the establishment 

would be much better provided for than at present ; the 
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working Clergy of all other denominations would be equally 


provided for with those of the establishment ; and both on a 
scale to make them the richest working Clergy in the world ; 
and upwards of £100,000,000 obtained to extinguish so 
much of the national debt, and relieve the nation from four 
millions of annual taxes. The second edition with correc- 
tions. London, 1822. p. 86. 


We have quoted at large the somewhat lengthy title of this 
pamphlet, as it serves at the same time as a table of contents 
to the work. We understand that it excites considerable sen- 
sation in England, and is thought to have placed the dispro- 
portion between the revenues of the established church of that 


country and all others in the world, in a more striking light © 
than it has before been seen. As a great mass of interesting ~ 
statistical information on this important subject is condensed ~ 


in the tables, which make up a great portion of the work, we 


shall copy them, with the omission of unessential matter, which © 


a 


can be spared without affecting their value. 
The first table affords a view of the clergy of France of all 
denominations as follows : 


EXPENDITURE ON CLERGY IN FRANCE 
In the year 1821. 


EEOC EE SP ET ERE 


Say about 29,000,000 Catholics, 
1,000,C00 Protestants, 
The Pastors of all denominations are paid by the nation. 
Places of worship 
50 Cathedrals, 
2885 Catholic Rectories, or Parish Churches, 
22960 Ditto Auxiliary Chapels. 


25,895 Catholic places of worship. 
357 Protestant do. do. 


Catholics require more places of worship than Protestants, because ) 
what they consider divine service, and which they are bound to at- 
tend, the mass, can be performed in the morning only, and by a 
minister fasting from the previous midnight. Evening devotions are 
¢ not considered a service by them, nor much attended. Hence, in 
Catholic countries, from six o’clock in the morning until one in the 
afternoon on Sundays, the population is in movement to and from 
church ;—from four in the evening to ten is generally spent in re- 
_laxation and amusement. 


One place of worship for every 1143 persons. 
Number of Clergymen in France ............06+. 35,648 
35,286 Catholic,—357 Protestant. 
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Average number of Clergymen for each place of worship... . 13 


Average number of Clergymen for every 1000 people ...... 14 
Income ....... « [25,148,096 at 24f to £1... .-£1,047,837 


Episcopal body 2 & 9 69.760 or £ 86,240 
and dignitaries 


Working Clergy (22,593,336 — £941,389 
Protestants....f 485,000 — £ 20,208 








25,148,096 £1,047,837 
The provision for the Clergy is voted in the annual supplies, the same as for 
the army and navy. There are 


Average per Annum. 
2,885 Catholic Rectors, at £48, each serving a church. 
22,960 Catholic Curates, “ £31, each serving a chapel. 
357 Protestant Pastors, “ £56, viz. 
183 Calvinists,—174 Lutherans. 
30,000,000 hearers, at £35,000 per million of hearers, £1,050,000 
The next table presents us with the ‘French Roman 
Catholic church’ from the ‘ Almanach du Clerge, de France, 


1822.’ 











EPISCOPAL BODY. (at 24 fto £1) £ Brit. 
1 Archbishop of Paris....... FOO 6.58 ee PR 4,160 
ee ee ee eee f 25,000 or £1041 each ..... 8,328 
Ql BRORS ow wie feeie ws tre erg f 16,000 or G25each..... 25,625 

1 Vicar-General of Paris ..... f 4,000 (or Archdeacon).... 166 
10 Do.of Metropolitan Churches, f 3,000 or £125each...... 1,250 
98 Vicars-General or Archdeacons f 2,000 or 83 “ ...... 3,134 

159 persons—the Episcopal Body—receive . . . . . . . . «. £47,663 

OTHER DIGNITARIES. 
ea eae ee eee f 30,000 or £1250 each £ 3,750 

15 Canons, or Prebends of Paris. f 2,400 or 100 * 1,500 
401 Canons or] rebends of the oth- ef 1,500 or 62 « 24.962 
ee ee ‘ 
Chapter of St Denis....... be a an She eae £ 8,339: 38,451 
578 persons—Episcopal and other Dignitaries—receive ....... £86,114 





WORKING CLERGY. 














2,885 Rectors,..... Reo oe f1160 or £48 .. . . £138,480 
22,960 Curates,..... rosy f° 130 or St... Ie 
357 Protestants," ... . at-.. 2... f1360 or 56.... 19,922 
26,202 Working Clergymen—receive . ....... . . £860,162 
26,780 Clergymen of allranks receive . . . . . .. £946,276 
and are deemed to receive a complete annual stipend, and 


to be entirely engaged in the ministry. 
* This is put in Italics as not belonging to the State Church; but being one line, it was not 
thought worth omitting, as thus, all the expense of all the clergy is given, 
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There are others who, occupied with other pursuits, render 
partial aid, and get partial stipends, viz. 
4,000 for certain stated aid,..... receive... . (250 or £10... £40,000 


3,500 for do. Oe ey ek ee Me se ooh f200 or 8... 28,000 
for uncertain occasional aid, is granted, . . . (240,000 ..... 10,000 
Loss in these calculations by dropping the 
shillings sterling, to keep round numbe ° 
shillings sterlin; | mbers, Mets 


for example, Protestant Clergymen should 
be £56 12s. 





[25,148,096 . . . £1,047,837 

1,363 Clergymen who perform service gratuitously, without taking 

any stipend, but living on their own means, assist in the 

ministry from zeal. 

There are also 4¢1 Clergymen, who, receiving pay for other 

functions of the ministry which they perform, are Prebends 

or Canons, without receiving pay as such, but enjoying the 

honor of the title. 


To these two tables succeeds a third of ‘ France before the 
revolution,’ from Laborde’s View of Spain, vol. v. p. 16—18, 
as follows : 


STATE OF THE CLERGY. 


186 Archbishops and Bishops... . . } 
11,853 Dignitaries, Canons & Prebends . 
13,000 Inferior Servants of the Choir . . | 
27,000 Priors and Chaplains....... . 
40,000 Parish Priests . ak eae pSeculars, + 241,989 
RS EEE re a ee ee 
100,000 Ecclesiastics in orders, with or with- 
OUR DURINONS os 8 ONS ES 


MONKS. 


1,120 Chiefs of the orders ........ 

6,740 Abbeys of Men- .....5.-2.0. | - 
93,655 Other established Societies .... Monks, . . 78,015 
45,500 Mendicants ....ssscecccver 


NUNS. 


10,120 Abbeys of Women......... 
2,560 Priories of Women ........ 
GOO Canonesses . . . ..0 0+ vce ceo: PINUMB, « io SOT 
64,000 Other established Societies .... 
2,692 Other Societies without foundation 


RECAPITULATION,. 


241,989 Secular Clergy 
78,015 Monks 
79,972 Nuns 
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60,302 Inferior Ministers of the Churches 


460,078 Total. 


Putting the population at 25,000,000, the Clergy were about 

sz part in France, and their revenue in 1787 was estimated 
at 178,000,000 livres, or £7,400,000 British per annum, at 25 years 
purchase, £185, 000,000. 


By comparing these tables we find that since the revolution, 
while the present establishment provides for a far more equal 
apportionment of clergy to those whom they are to serve, and 
secures to the lower orders of ministers a more ample com- 
pensation than was provided by the ancient establishment, 
there is nevertheless an annual saving to the nation-of more 
than thirty millions of dollars. 

CHURCH OR KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 


The established religion in Scotland is the Presbyterian or Calvinistic Sect, 
and is denominated the Kirk of Scotland. 


6 ON seek ee ee ee pe 8 8k eee 





‘According to Sir John Sinclair, in 1814, there were in Scotland, ) 
Hearers of the Established Presbyterian Church . . . 1,407,524 
peeseuting Fresoytermnms 6 wk fee a 
Baptists, Bereans, Glassites . . «© . . 8s «+ « « % « 60,000 
NS OS eee eee ar ee 
a ag ea oe eel aes Cig eas 4,000 

oe eee ee er errr eee ees ll 
I SS 2 a dD ae eT a oe ee Lede tetcee 9,000 
I 6 eg oa eh get wee Cal ok Ca ek eas 300 

Total . . . . 1,804,824 
The population having increased to 2,000,000, the hearers of the 
| Established Church may be estimated at 1,500,000. 








Placesof Worthip . ooo - sc 0-00 0 0 0, 9:050 0 0 8.9. 0:6, Agee 


j There are ) 

Parishes and Parish Churches. . . 893 

4 Collegiate Churches, Chapels of Ease in populous districts, and > 
in extensive par ishes two places of w one attended by one 107 
parish minister, make up : 


One Place of Worship for every 1,500 persons. 

Clergymen nS a ae ee 

Average number of Clergymen for a Place of Worship . ee | 

Average number of Clergymen for 1500 persons ........ 1 

Mile 6k ee LO, a ee 
} Being an average of £220 for 938 clergymen. Their stipend nr 








in no case be under £150: it av erages much more: and then they 
are provided with a manse, or dwelling-house, and a glebe of land 


1,500,000 hearers, at £135,000 per million hearers... £202,500. 
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The revenue of the Scotch clergy, according to this pani- 
hlet, is derived from a charge on the rents of land, paid by the 
landlord throughout Scotland. It is a moderate charge, 
amounting to about nine pence sterling an acre on lands in 
cultivation, and although it is called teinds or tithe, does not 
amount nearly to the tithe in England. An estate in Scotland 
pays £30 on 800 statute English acres, while the same sum of 
£30 is in some cases paid by an estate of 80 acres in England. 
Scarce any portion of the information contained in this 
pamphlet has interested us more than that on Spain. The 
following table presents a view of the present state of the 


CHURCH OF SPAIN. 


6 EO TE ORE REA DY Ae 


In Spain, the whole population are Roman Catholics, and of all 
people they are the most zealously attached to that church, except, 
perhaps, the Irish. 


ee ee ee se ee 


Estimated at one for every 1000 persons. Spain contains as many 
square miles as France ; but there are large districts without habi- 
tations. 

CHINE: 6 ee Os we ene oe oe 

5 


f <Agreeably to the new law, there cannot be more than one cler- 
gyman for every 700 persons, which, for 11,000,000, gives 16,000 
¢ working clergy. ‘The number of the dignitaries is not yet fixed ; it > 
is not likely to exceed 552, viz. 52 archbishops and bishops, the old 

| number, and 500 other dignitaries. 7 


One Place of Worship for every 1000 persons. 
One Clergyman for every......+. 700 persons. 
Three Clergymen for every two places of worship, or 
12 to a place of worship. 
ie Sr eee ee ae tae ee ee ere ee ae 


{_ In the new law, the income of the working clergy only is fixed : ) 
the largest parish to consist of 6,800 persons, the second largest 
of not more than 4,500, the smallest 1,800. The stipends to be 
£200, £140, and £80. Curates’ stipends to be £60 and £40. The 
Spanish newspapers mention, that £400 for an archbishop and £300 
for a bishop will probably be the provision fixed upon : but as the 
Cortes are liberal, as well as wise, we may fairly estimate an arch- 
bishop £1000, and a bishop £600 per annum, and the whole ex- 
pense as follows : 

8 Archbishops, at £1,000. . . . . . £8,000 

44 Bishops...at 600 ...... . 26,400 























500 Dignitaries, Archdeacons, Deans, Pre- "5.000 

4 bends, and Canons, at 150 each be : 
652 Dignitaries. . . . . ... =. . £109,400 
— — £109,400 
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500 Rectors of largest parishes, at £200.......£100,000 
1,000 Rectors of next largest........ a” Pie 140,000 
2,000 Rectors of smallest do......... at ona 160,000 
12,500 Curates average.........cseeee at BO... cc0es 625,000 











16,000 Working Clergy £1,025,000 £1 ,025,000 





£1,134,400 
L J 
11 millions of hearers at £100,000 per million. ..........£1, 100,000 


The Spanish church was organized by a decree of the 
Cortes of Oct. 24th, 1821, consisting of forty three articles, 
aud characterized, says the author, by ‘ kindness, good feeling, 
and wisdom.’ In the year 1820, it was determined by the 
Cortes that no ecclesiastic should be capable of holding a civil 
post, and that he must resign either his benefice or his civil 
employment. In the course of the same year all gifts and 
legacies to monasteries, churches, and hospitals were made 
unlawful ; and all monasteries suppressed but ten or twelve, 
for the use of persons desirous of retiring from the world. A 
maintenance for life, however, is given to all persons thus dis- 
possessed. In the course of the debates on these important 
measures, it was declared by a beshop, that the decline and fall of 
Spain was owing to the monasteries. In the sitting of the Cortes 
for April 4th, 1821, it was determined to pay the present pope, 
for his life, 9000 dollars a year, in lieu of all fees hitherto sent 
from Spain to the court of Rome; and all Spaniards are for- 
bidden in future to send money out of Spain, as fees to the 
Roman see. Our author has given us extracts from a very 
interesting debate on this subject in the sitting of the Cortes 
for May 22, 1821, but we have no room to quote from it. 

The state of the clergy of Spain before the revolution is 
thus given in the Diario de la Coruna for July 1, 18 21. 

From the Diario de la Coruna, Ist July, 1821. 
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Monks ° e . + * . e . 7 e ° s ° 5,500 
PP rs ph ee ce ea ed 


Friars without shoes MON Cae eer a Pe 
Regular C — er an a ee tera 2,000 
Servants of Regular i. £e e e See eee 
Youths in their anil ee Wi ee A eee oe 1,800 





Total .... 148,242 
Nuns and religious Women ee eee ee) 





Living in more than 3,000 Convents . . . . . 180,242 
Property belonging to the Clergy. 


Value. 
Pious Foundations, for the use of both sexes. - 
Oo 
consisting in lands and buildings 5 tie a ¢ £62,500,000 
Estates of the Secular Clergy bitte: @, ce Sig: 
Estates of the regular Clergy . . . « « » 62,000,000 





Real property, land and buildings . . . . £186,500,000 
Exclusive of tithes, and various other taxes and dues for the 
Clergy. 

‘ The above property,’ adds our author, ‘is now on sale, and 
the proceeds are appropriated to pay off the national debt, 
which was stated, on the 2Ist Sept. 1821, to amount to 
£140,000,000.’ It will appear from comparing the two tables 
relative to Spain, that the new establishment effects an annual 
saving of forty-four and a half millions of dollars to the nation, 
reckoning the annual expense of the church before the revolu- 
tion, at six per cent on the church property ; which consider- 
ing, that in the above statement no account is taken of tithes, 
&c., must be within bounds. 

The Portuguese church is next in order. 

PORTUGUESE CHURCH. 
Hearers, (ali Catholics)... 6 «5 ee 8 > « SRO 


Pees ae Worthing ke a eB eee eo ee 


Clergymen e ° . * + . . . ° ° ~ > ° + b | 4 5465 
“Estimated at one working clergyman for every 700 people, as in 
Spain, and 165 dignitaries. 


Average number of Persons to one Place of Worship .. . 1,000 
Average nuinber of Persons toa Clergyman . . . . ~ 700 
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See the decree of the Portuguese Cortes, dated, Lisbon, 15th } 
May, 1821, (copied into the Diario de la Coruna, No. 458,) regu- 
lating the stipends of the working clergy throughout Portugal, &c. 
The stipends of the bishops and dignitaries are not mentioned, and 
an estimate of themis therefore given. The preamble to the decree 
says, the Cortes are desirous to give all the parochial clergy an 
{ ample provision, to relieve them from the casualties of an un- } 
certain maintenance, and to put a stop to the demanding dues from 
the flock, which was vexatious to both parties. It is then fixed, 
that the parochial clergy shall receive 500 million reis, £125, in 
large towns; 400 million reis, £100, in smaller ones; 200 million 
reis, £50, in the country. This, in Portugal, i is an ample provision } 
| for clergymen who are single men. 


























S Seema. me SIOCO. 6 Lake 3, te Re £2,000) 
13 Bishops........... — RS ae er a 
Pe ee ee er eer 
| 165 Episcopal and other Dignitaries . . . . . . . £24,800, 
F WORKING CLERGY. 
300 largest parishes at £125 . .... =... =. . £387,600 
600 next largest.....at-Z100 >. -. «+. >. to Se. 
3500 smallest., satainitinatil 2 So er ee ee 
ee ee eee 
165 Dignitaries .. . FG PRCA St ee gry ov 
—... kk tek a ie he tae ate, ts 


3, 000, 000 of bilities srs, at £100,000 per million .. . . £300,000 


It appears from our author’s statement, that before the late 
revolutions, there was in Portugal a patriarch, or head of the 
church under the pope, with very large revenues. This dig- 
nity has been abolished. ‘The plan hitherto followed in Por- 
tugal in secularizing the ecclesiastical property has been not to 
make a sale thereof, as in Spain, but to order the revenues to 
be paid into the public coffers, in the ratio of from forty to 
seventy percent. ‘The Spanish plan,’ says our author, ° is 
much more beneficial to the nation at large,’ a sentiment to 
which we are not prepared to accede; since an enormous 
sacrifice must unquestionably be made in such immense sales 
of church property. ‘There is always a difficulty,’ says 
Sismondi,* ‘in selling a large quantity of landed property.’ 
That this difficulty should indefinitely increase in times of 
revolution, and in sales of confiscated and secularized estates, 
is equally clear ; and it depends upon the state of things, in 
different countries s respectively what class of men will profit in 
the prodigious sacrifices made: the state, as a corporation, is 
sure to lose. 

The condition of the Hungarian clergy is given as follows ; 

* Nouveaux principes d'Economie politique, Tom. [I. p. i4 
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The Sects of Hungary are as follow : 


Cathouse, Lati ang Greek ...... ++ «© «© «© © + «> 
SE NO ge be ee ee ye A oe 
Calvinists oe ees ak. eee ne eh ee ee ne 
Lutherans. . ee ee A ge eo ae Bee ee . 650,000 





Unitarian Christians ee § ; 46,000 
Various small Christian sects, and persons ‘of the Jewish Faith 200,000 
hbase 7,846,000 


LATIN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN HUNGARY. 

Hearers a dts eee oe ae eee sw oe ee 

Places of W orship es eee eee ee ae Rae dee 3,230 

Average number of Persons to a “Place of W orship .... 1,240 

CO eS eat Fs iP ety oat: ee es Ce 

; 3 Archbishops,—18 Bishops, —16 Titular Bishops,—274 Preben- 2 
daries and Canons,—5158 Working Clergy. 5 

Average number of Clergymen to a Place of Worship .... 1 

or 5 Clergymen to 3 Places of Worship. 

Average number of Clergy men to 1000 persons ...2.... 13 
One Clergyman to 1000 persons seems a proper number amongst 
Roman Catholics in a closely inhabited country ; if widely spread, 
more may be required ; here they appear rather too numerous, viz. 

1 to 730 persons. 
OO acca bs 6 ae Oe ee 8 8 8 ae ee 


37 Archbishops and Bishops ...... . . . £96,000) 
S74 Prebends enqd@anogs .. . sissies. (6 a eee re 


calee 





i £154,000 
5158 Working Clergy, averaging £33 each . . . . . 170,214 


4,000,000 of hearers at £80,000 per million of hearers, £320,000 


f This is perhaps the greatest instance on the continent of Europe } 
of the abuse of church property : 311 comparatively idle church- 
men possess themselves of nearly as much income as 5158 working 
: clergymen, who, with scanty means of existence, labour in the 
ministry, and are the real spiritual pastors of the people. The rich- 
est benefices are considered a provision for members of the great 
families of Hungary : any benefice producing more than £3,400 a 
_ year, pays the surplus to the fund for the working clergy. 7 


CALVINISTIC CHURCH OF HUNGARY. 
Hearers. . "aye ae ee ee ra, See 
Places of Worship "Ad We Gat ide aa Gr eS ee ee 1,351 
Clergymen ede ‘ eae ae gto: pies dant 6 
One place of worship for every 750 people. 
One Clergyman for every place of Worship. 
Income—1383 Clergymen average £44 each . . . . £60,896 
1,050,000 hearers, at £60,000 per million of hearers ... £63,000 
f It appears extraordinary that the Calvinists should not prefer to) 
have half the number of churches and of ministers, and pay the 
ministers double what they now get, and save the expense of keep- 
ing so many churches in repair. This very scanty provision, for a 
set of clergymen who have wives and families, must give pain to the 
| general friend of Christianity and Christian ministers. 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH OF HUNGARY, 


Hearers .. ; eS Oe 8 8 8 ee ee ee eee 
Places of Worship oe eee ae Ce eS are ee ee 
Clergymen .. . , ; 6 Nee he ae 
One place of Worship for every I ,500 persons. 

One Clergyman for every place of Worship. 


Income .. eh «ke 
Highest stipend £80—average £56, for 456 persons. 


650,000 hearers, at £40,000 per million of hearers .. . . £26,000 


F The Lutherans appear to manage their affairs in this instance ) 
better than the Calvinists: by having half the number of places of 
worship and ministers in proportion to their hearers, they are enabled 
with much smaller funds, to give much better stipends. In both 
cases, however, the provisions for the clergy are lamentably small. 
By a law of the Emperor Joseph, no man is obliged to pay tithe 
| or tax to a religion to which he does not himself belong. 

All that we know of the finances of the other sects in Hun 
is, that the Greek Catholic clergy are very poor, but still not near 
so poor as the clergy of the Greek Church, who are many degrees 
poorer than any other Christian pastors in the world, and whose 
| wretched poverty is almost a disgrace to Christianity. 


~—— 








4 


From the tables, which we have extracted in the foregoing 
pages, the following is constructed by our author : 


The Clergymen receive, on an average, per million of hearers, 


In France—National Stipend ° , ° £ 85,000 
In Scotland—National. Stipend, Manse, and Glebe 135,000 
In Spain—National Stipend ‘ ; : ‘ - 100,000 
In Portugal—National Stipend . , , ; 100,000 
In Hungary, Catholics, National Stipend. ae 80,000 


In do. Calvinists, do. : ’ , 60,000 
In do. Lutherans, ae ‘ . » 40,000 
The average number of People for whom there is a Church, 

In France ; ‘ ; ; : ‘ e : 1,150 


In Scotland * . ‘ ° ° ; ; ; 1,500 
In Spain , ; , , . . . e . 1,000 
In Portugal P P , : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 1,000 


In Hungary, Catholics : , P ‘ é . 1,240 
In do. - Calvinists . . , P . 750 
In do. Lutherans . - 1,500 
The average number of Parsee ii or sini ined is a Clergyman 
Pease 
In France ‘ : ‘ . 1,150 
In Scotland : : . . ‘ ‘ . ° 1,500 
In Spain ° , ° , . , ° . e« «uo 
In Portugal , ‘ ; , ° ; , ° 700 


In Hungary, Catholics . , ° ; . . . 30 
New Series, No. 12. 56 
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In do. Calvinists : ; , i ‘ : 750 
In do. Lutherans ‘ . ‘ ‘ : ~ 1,500 


( There are in France, about 9,000 clergymen generally engaged in ) 
tuition, who have not got employments in the Church, but who | 
render occasional and regular aid to the ministers of the Churches ; 
4 they are the remnants of the times before the revolution ; their 
number is diminishing fast and is not renewed. Taking these into 
consideration, there is in France one clergyman for every 830 per- 
| sons. J 
The average number of Persons for whom there is an Archbishop 5 
and for whom there is a Prelate, whether Archbishop or Bishop, 


In France....toan Archbishop, 3,200,000, a Prelate,. ......600,000 


In Scotland, none, being Calvinists. 
In Spain......to an Archbishop, 1,400,000, a Prelate,........211,000 
In Portugal, to an Archbishop, 1,500,000, a Prelate, .....200,000 
In Hungary, Catholics todo. 1,333,000, a Prelate,.......«.190,000 
In do. Calvinists, none. 
In do. Lutherans, superintendents not known. 

(The Hungarian Titular Bishops are only coadjutors to the Prelates.) 


~~ 








The next table gives us the estimated expenditure on the 
clergy in the United States of America. We shall lay it be- 
fore our readers with a few remarks upon it. 


Hearers ° ° , , ° ; ° , 
( 8,000,000 White People. 
1,600,000 People of Colour and Black People. 

All religions are on an equal footing ; there is no state religion ; 
a man’s religion is deemed a consideration safely entrusted to him- 
self ; the State takes no note of it. Mr Bristed says, in his work 
on the resources of America, ‘ on days of public worship, the indi- 
viduals of the same family set out together; each goes to hear the 
minister of his own sect ; and they afterwards retarn home to em- 
ploy themselves in common in their domestic concerns. This 
diversity of religious opinions does not seem to produce any con- 
tradiction or discordance in their sentiments as to other things. 
J Whence, if there happen to arrive from Europe an ambitious sec- 

tary, eager to afford a triumph to his own particular tenets, by { 

72 S28 Pp I , ay 
inflaming the passions of men, so far from finding, as in other coun- 
tries, multitudes disposed to enlist under his banners, and ready to 
second his violence, his very existence is scarcely perceived by his 
nearest neighbors.’ 

The Baptist is thought the most numerous persuasion. The Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, Episcopalians, (the Episcopalians agree with 
the Church of England in all things, except the Athanasian creed, 
which they have put out of their liturgy,) the Roman Catholics, the 
Methodists, the Lutherans, and the Quakers, are amongst the most 
conspicuous sects. A vast variety of independent churches are ye 


| be found here. 


Places of Worship belt ; . ‘ - 8,000 


9,600,000 


———_ 
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fr At one for every 1200 persons. It is matter of notoriety, that a) 


crowing attention is paid to religion within the last few years, 
throughout America, and that places of worship are every where 
erected agreeably to the increase and spread of the population. From 
one poiot near Boston twenty-five steeples are seen: most churches 
have steeples ; all are at liberty to have them ; and their effect is at 
the same time cheering to the sight, and satisfactory to the mind of 


| the friend of general Christianity. , 
‘ . 8,000 


Clergymen , : . ; . , 
One to each place of worship. Some churches have more than 

one ; but some clergymen serve two or three places of worship, in 
new and thinly peopled districts, going to each every second or 


third Sunday. 
One place of worship for every 1200 persons. 
One Clergyman for every 1200 persons. 
Income : ; ; ‘ ; ; ‘ £560,000 


f Estimated at 300 dollars or about £70 each for 8,000 clergymen ; ) 
all voluntary contributions. An assessment on every man for some 
place of worship to be named by him, was enforced for some time 
in a few states, but the clergy joined in getting the law repealed, for 
it was found in the states leaving contribution free, places of wor- 
ship and clergymen were more liberally supported than in the 
others. Rich men frequently are regular contributors to two or 


| three sects besides their own. j 


9,601,000 people, at £60,000 per million of people . . . £576,000 


The great objection to the statements in this table is one, 
which runs through almost all European speculations on Amer- 
ican affairs. Accustomed to a population in a considerable 
degree homogeneous, to states in which the relation of territo- 
ry and population is the reverse of that which holds between 
the two in America, foreigners sometimes ascribe to remote 
regions of our country a progress in the arts of civilization 
found only in its early settlements, and far more commonly on 
the other hand attribute to our oldest and most improved com- 
munities, what is true only of the distant frontiers. In the 
large towns on the coast of America, men are as well educated, 
as accomplished, and as well informed, as in any part of the 
world : law is as well administered, being the essence of the 
English jurisprudence rid of a world of forms; the offices of 
religion far more generally attended and the standard of char- 
acter in those who fulfil them higher, and the population as a 
mass possessing more than that of any cities in the world the 
energy and concentration,.without the depravity of large towns. 
We speak this, of course, with the prejudices of Americans, 
but from actual acquaintance with many of the considerable 
capitals in the world. On the other hand, it is equally true 
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that we have an almost endless frontier, a natural garden, but 
inhabited by savage nations, as distant from the abodes of the 
civilization which we have described as Archangel from Mad- 
rid, over which the enterprising and adventurous of our poorer 
class are spreading themselves like a rushing tide; and here no 
doubt a semibarbarous society, or rather no society at all exists. 
Intelligent and candid men are able to comprehend this con- 
trast of condition, and no more think of describing America en 
masse, than they would talk of Europe, in general, as covered 
with wattled huts like the villages of Bulgaria, or cultivated by 
the Tullian method like the county of Norfolk. But there is 
a class of foreign writers, who will understand or seem to under- 
stand nothing of this. If their error be wilful, we hold it quite 
naughty, and if involuntary, not less absurd. ‘lo return to our 
topic, Mr Bristed as we have shown in former numbers of 
our journal, is ar indifferent authority on American affairs ; and 
the fact, which he states, though intended to be honorable, we 
presume, is one which can of course have no general existence. 
That there is no necessity that the members of a family think 
alike on religion is true, not less so we imagine than in Eng- 
land. But that in general each member of a family attends 
his own sect is as — the case here as any where else. 

The ‘ matter of notoriety,’ which the author of the pam- 
phlet states, that a growing attentionis paid to religion within the 
last few years throughout America is equally incorrect. That 
one particular form of religious activity viz. foreign or distant 
missions, 1s of origin somewhat recent is true indeed, but no 
more so in America than in England. That part of America 
most distinguished for religious zeal now, and from which the 
author of the pamphlet draws his only specified example, was 
signalized for the same zeal from its first settlement. 

Nor is there more accuracy in the statement that ‘ an assess- 
ment on every man for some place of worship to be named by 
him, was enforced for some time, in a few states but the clergy 
joined in getting the law repealed, for it was found in the states, 
leaving contribution free, that places of worship and clergymen 
were more liberally supported than in the others.’ There are 
here at least as many errors as propositions, but we forbear to 
enlarge on them.—That the public service of religion any 
more than government, education, the army, or the navy, can 
ultimately subsist, without the patronage of the state, may be 
a truth ; but it is not one, of which America affords conclusive 
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roof. The experiment has not yet decided itself, but we are 
inclined to think our country will in this case, furnish no ex- 
ception to the experience of all other nations. The question 
of course does not regard the natural sentiment of religion, 
which (crudely enough) is said to be a thing in which the 
state has no concern; but whether the external source of re- 
ligion, places of worship, places of education to fit men to 
minister to a cultivated people, and salaries to induce men of 
ability to engage ion the profession, whether all these can be 
supplied permanently and adequately, without the aid of gov- 
ernment, is a question which this country has not yet settled 
in the affirmative ; and which every other Jewish, Pagan, 
Christian and heathen has settled in the negative. 
In the next table is contained the estimated expenditure on 
the clergy in Italy, as follows: 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE ON THE CLERGY IN ITALY. 
Hearers ‘ : ‘ : i . ; 19,391,200 


‘ The Italians are all Roman Catholics. According to a late publi- ) 
cation, ‘ prospetto geografico, statistico, degli stati Europei,’ printed 
at Milan, 1820. They are distributed as follows 

Kinedom of Sardinia (of which the island 520,900) . . 8,985,000 





Lombardo Venetian kingdom, subject to Austria . . 4,117,000 
Dutchy of Parma , . 390,000 
Dutchy of Modena (Reggio and Mirandola) ee ' 350,000 

j Dutchy of Massa and Carara : Be a . 80,000 
Dutchy of Lucca... ‘ : : : 127,000 

J Grand Dutchy of Tuscany F , 1,198,000 \ 

) State of the Church : : , ; : 2,430,000 
Republic of San Marino , . , : 7,000 
Kingdom of the two Sicilies, or Naples 7,576,000 





(Of which the Island of Sicily 1 660 000) 


Malta....104,600 

Corsica 180,000 

284,600 

' Italians, but detached from Italy. 


Places of worship . ° ° ° ° ; - 16,170 
Clergymen ; : , ‘ ; , : 20,400 


{ Estimated at one working clergyman for every 1000 persons, ) 
(being more than in France, and less than. in Spain,) and 1000 dig- 
nitaries, as follows : 
l Pope, 

46 Cardinals, 
. 38 Archbishops, Estimated at one prelate for every 200,000 

62 Bishops.. ...... people 

853 Other dignitaries, 
19,400 Working Clergymen 
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that we have an almost endless frontier, a natural garden, but 
inhabited by savage nations, as distant from the abodes of the 
civilization which we have described as Archangel from Mad- 
rid, over which the enterprising and adventurous of our poorer 
class are spreading themselves like a rushing tide; and here no 
doubt a semibarbarous society, or rather no society at all exists. 
{ntelligent and candid men are able to comprehend this con- 
trast of condition, and no more think of describing America en 
masse, than they would talk of Europe, in general, as covered 
with wattled huts like the villages of Bulgaria, or cultivated by 
the Tullian method like the county of Norfolk. But there is 
a class of foreign writers, who will understand or seem to under- 
stand nothing of this. If their error be wilful, we hold it quite 
naughty, and if involuntary, not less absurd. ‘T’o return to our 
topic, Mr Bristed as we have shown in former numbers of 
our journal, is an indifferent authority on American affairs ; and 
the fact, which he states, though intended to be honorable, we 
presume, is one which can of course have no general existence. 
That there is no necessity that the members of a family think 
alike on religion is true, not less so we imagine than in Eng- 
land. But that in general each member of a family attends 
his own sect is as little the case here as any where else. 

The ‘ matter of notoriety,’ which the author of the pam- 
phlet states, that a growing attentionis paid to religion within the 
last few years throughout America is equally incorrect. 'T hat 
one particular form of religious activity viz. foreign or distant 
missions, is of origin somewhat recent is true indeed, but no 
more so in America than in England. That part of America 
most distinguished for religious zeal now, and from which the 
author of the pamphlet draws his only specified example, was 
signalized for the same zeal from its first settlement. 

Nor is there more accuracy in the statement that ‘ an assess- 
ment on every man for some place of worship to be named by 
him, was enforced for some time, in a few states but the clergy 
joined in getting the law repealed, for it was found in the states, 
leaving contribution free, that places of worship and clergymen 
were more liberally supported than in the others.’ ‘There are 
here at least as many errors as propositions, but we forbear to 
enlarge on them.—T hat the public service of religion any 
more than government, education, the army, or the navy, can 
ultimately subsist, without the patronage of the state, may be 
a truth; but it is not one, of which America affords conclusive 
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roof. The experiment has not yet decided itself, but we are 
inclined to think our country will in this case, furnish no ex- 
ception to the experience of all other nations. The question 
of course does not regard the natural sentiment of religion, 
which (crudely enough) is said to be a thing in which the 
state has no concern; but whether the external source of re- 
ligion, places of worship, places of education to fit men to 
minister to a cultivated people, and salaries to induce men of 
ability to engage in the profession, whether all these can be 
supplied permanently and adequately, without the aid of gov- 
ernment, is a question which this country has not yet settled 
in the affirmative; and which every other Jewish, Pagan, 
Christian and heathen has settled in the negative. 
In the next table is contained the estimated expenditure on 


the clergy in ltaly, as follows : 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE ON THE CLERGY IN ITALY. 
Hearers : ‘ . ; ' _ . : 19,391,200 


r The Italians are all Roman Catholics. According to a late publi- 
cation, ‘ prospetto reocrafico, statistico, degli stati Europei,’ printed 
at Milan, 1820. . They are distributed as follows : 
Kingdom of Sardinia (of which the island 520,900) . . 3,985,000 
Lombardo Venetian kingdom, subject to Austria . . 4,117,000 
Dutchy of Parma ‘ . 390,000 
Dutchy of Modena (Reggio and Mirandola) why 350,000 
Dutchy of Massa and Carara : ‘ i dics . 80,000 
Dutchy of Lucca. ; , , , . 127,000 
Grand Dutchy of Tuscany , . :, . . 1,198,000 
State of the Church , , , , : 2,430,000 
Republic of San Marino . . , 7,000 
Kingdom of the two Sicilies, or Naples 7,576,000 
(Of which the Island of Sicily 1 660 000) 











19,391,200 
Malta....104,600 
Corsica 180,000 
284,600 
. Italians, but detached from Italy. 


J 
Places of worship j ; ‘ ; ° 16,170 
Clergymen ; i : é P ‘ : 20,400 


{ Estimated at one working clergyman for every 1000 persons, ) 
(being more than in France, and less than. in Spain,) and 1000 dig- 
nitaries, as follows : 
l Pope, 
46 Cardinals, 
38 Archbishops, Estimated at one prelate for every 200,000 
52 Bishops.. ...... people | 
853 Other dignitaries, 
19,400 Working Clergymen. 
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One Clergyman for every 950 persons. 

One place of worship for every 1200 persons. 

Income , ; ° ; : £776,000 
Being at the rate of £40,000 per million of hearers. 

19,391,200 hearers, at £40,000 per million of hearers £776,000 


This table has been framed with the assistance of a gentleman 
who has resided a considerable time in the great cities of Italy, 
particularly in Rome, and whose observations and inquiries were 
very much directed to these subjects, and greatly facilitated by 
his being of their persuasion. 


In the following tables are comprised the remaining states 
of Europe. 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE ON THE CLERGY IN AUSTRIA. 


Austrian subjects : : 28,136,000 
| In the Churches of Hungary and Italy already given, 
there are included, in Hungary 5,100,000 9,217,200 
{ Italy 4,117,200 
Hearers ; . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ - 18,918,800 
(Austrian subjects, remaining to be treated of.) 
Places of worship ; ; ; ; , 15,800 
(At one for every 1200 persons.) 
Clergymen ° : . ; ; ° ° 19,000 
(At one for every 1000 persons.) 
One place of worship for every 1200 persons. 
One Clergyman for every 1000 persens. 
Income . ‘ , ° ° ee. ; £950,000 
(At £50,000 per million of hearers.) 
THE CLERGY IN SWITZERLAND. 
Hearers ‘ ; : ; 1,720,000 


(The Swiss are about two-thirds Calvinists and one-third Catholics.) 








Places of worship . . ° , 1,430 
(At one for every 1200 persons.) 
Clergymen ° ° , . : . . . 1,700 
(At one for every 1000 persons.) 
Income. ° , R ‘ , . . £87,000 
(At £50,000 per million of hearers.) 
THE CLERGY IN PRUSSIA. 

Hearers , R ° , ° ‘ - 10,536,571 
‘ Lutherans 6,064,379 ) 
Catholics : 4,023,513 
¢ Reformed or Calvinistic 300,101 >} 
Jews ; ; ; 127,345 
| Menonites and other sects 21,233 | 
Places of worship ihiceecss cul ‘ . .  . S100 
(At one for every 1300 persons.) 

Clergymen pig RTS 


(Being one for every 1100 people ) 
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1822. | Ecclesiastical Establishments 
One place of worship for every 1300 people. 
One Clergyman for every 1100 people. 


Income ‘ ‘ £527,000 


4 Estimated at £50,000 per million of hearers. 
As the clergy are remarkably poor in Prussia, this seems quite as 
much as they receive ; it is feared they do not getso much. 


10,536,571 hearers, at £50,000 per million . . . £527,000 


The Clergy in the German States, exclusive of Austria and 
Prussia. 


‘The population of the German confederation . . . 380,169,000 
Catholics, 15,000,000 ; Lutherans, 12,000,000 ; Calvin- ) 
ists, 2,200,000 ; other Christians, 786,000 ; persons 

¢ of the Jewish Faith, 183,000. 

















Austrian German states ..... . 9,482,200 
Prussian German states . . . .. . 7,923,400 | 
: 17,405,600 J} 
Hearers : : , : , ; . 12,763,500 
‘ Being the population of the other German States, and distributed as ) 
follows : 
OT | Le er eee re 3,560,000 
Ditto I oa a wk hh See cere RS 1,395,500 
Ditto Hanover eae eee ae eh ee 1,305,400 
’ Ditto ERE ee eee one ea tale a 1,200,000 } 
Twenty-two other sovereign states and four cities . . 5,302,600 
Amongst them are ; Connected with England, 
Dutchy of Brunswick . . . . 209,800 persons 
Ditto Saxe Cobourg . . 80,000 do. 
‘ Langraviate of Hesse-Homburg 20,000 do. } 
Places of worship , ° 9,800 


(At one for every 1300 persons.) 


Clergymen ; ; - 11,600 


(At one for every 1100 persons.) 


° . : : : » £765,000 
(At £60,000 per million of the people.) 
THE CLERGY IN THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
ow we a > 6 ee Se a eee 

The Dutch are about half Calvinists, one-fourth Catholics, in 


Income ' 


fourth other sects,in all about . ..... . =. +. 2,000,000 
The Flemish are Catholics, and are . . eich ee + Ore 
Places of worship ..... . a 
(At one for every 1,300 persons.) 
, a woe ee ee, 6 
every 1,100 persons.) 
ee gs a ee eee ee 
Being at rate of £80,000 per million of the people in Holland, the 
dearest country on the continent of Europe ; and at rate of £35,000 
for the Flemish clergy, whose stipends are on the French system ; 
but who serving a people richer and more given to religious ob- 
servances than the French, get much larger voluntary contributions 


2 millions of Dutch at £80,000 per million . . . . £160,000 
3 millions of Flemish at £35,000 per million . . . £105,000 


co « « eee 


Clergymen .... « 
(At one for 
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THE CLERGY IN DENMARK. 

Hearers ; ; : . ‘ : : 1,700,000 

(The Danes are all Lutherans.) 

Places of worship . . , . . 
(At one for every 1300 persons.) 

Clergymen ; ° . ° ; : re 

According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, viz. 6 bishops or super- 

intendents, 1580 working clergy. 

One place of worship for every 130 persons. 

One clergyman for every 1100. 

Income ; : p ‘ , . £119,000 

(At the rate of £70,000 per million of hearers.) 
1,700,000 Hearers, at £79,000 per miliion a ‘ £119,000 
THE CLERGY IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Hearers j , , : 3,400,000 
(In Sweden 2,700, 000, in n Norway 700,000.) 

Places of worship , : : 2,620 
(At one for every 1300 persons.) 

Clergymen. ° . . 3,100 

At one for every 1100 persons. 


i Archbishop, 13 Bishops, 192 Prepositi or Inspectors, in Sweden, 
and 4 Bishops in Norway. 


Income . : : ; , . > e - £238,000 
(At the rate of £70,000 per million of hearers.) 
THE CLERGY IN RUSSIA. 


Hearers ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; : : 42,000,000 
‘There are Russian subjects ; d . - 48,800,000) 
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: Greek Church , ; . ' . 34,000,000 
Catholics, Latin and Greek. ———— ae 
Lutherans , : . 2,600,000 
| Mahometans . : ‘ ; : ' . 1,800,000 ) 
Places of worship. : ; 24,500 
Greek Church (per Rees’ Ency clopeedia) : , . 18,350 
; Catholics and Lutherans 1 for 1300 persons : . . 6,150 
Clergymen ; , 74,270 
Greek Church, (Rees’ Ency clopedia) : : . - 67,000 2 
; Catholics and Lutherans, one for 1,100 . , , , vig 270 § 
Income ° : - £910,000 
34,000,000 Gr eek Church, at £15, ,000 per million. . £510,000 


8,000;000 Lutheran and Catholics £50,000 do. . . . £400,000 


_ THE CHRISTIAN CLERGY IN TURKEY. 
6 millions of Christians, at £30,0U0 per million . . £180,000 
The Greeks pay their clergy much betier than the Russians. 
The monks in Greece must all work for their support. 


THE CLERGY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
15,000,000 of people, at £30,000 per million . . . £450,000 


The great bulk of this population are Indians, mixed casts, peo- 
ple of colour, and black people. If some dignitaries in great 
towns are well paid, the working clergy throughout the country 
are said to be in very low circumstances. 
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Estimated Expenditure on the clergy in small Christian communi- 
ties dispersed all over the world. 
3,000,000 of people at £50,000 per million. . + £150,000 


Having thus despatched the other countries of Europe, the 
author proceeds to England, the great object of his work; 
and in a series of instructive tables presents us with a view of 
the state of the clergy in that country, We shall be obliged 
to abridge the tables, but will strive to retain the most impor- 
tant statements. 


Estimated Expenditure on the Clergy of the Established Church of England, 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Hearers ‘ , ° : , ° , , 6,000,000 
The whole population is 12,000,000: if one-half are hearers of the 
Establishment it is certainly the outside. 


Places of worship ; . . . . , y (te 
Clergymen. . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ s »« I6aee 











i oer gt gy eh eS oe See 2) 
Bishops, : : , , ; , ‘ ; . = 
Archdeacons, . ’ ‘ ; ; ' : : 60 
Deans, : ; ; ; ; , ‘ ‘ ' 7 & 

Canons and Prebends, . : , , ; ‘ . . 844 , 
Dignitaries, , ; , : , . . 657 
Working Clergy, Rectors, Vicars, Curates and Chaplains, 17,343 

k 


One place of worship for every 500 hearers. 

One clergyman for every 333 hearers. 

One Archbishop for every 3,000,000 hearers. 

One Prelate for every 233,000 hearers. 

Income > . , ; , ‘ ; £7,600,000 
6,000,0°0 of hearers, at £1,266,000 per million , . 7,596,000 
Estimated Expenditure on the Clergy of the Established Church of England and 


Ireland 
IN IRELAND. 


Hearers . ‘ ; ‘ : , ‘ : . 400,000 

_ According to the population return, there are in Ireland 6,846,000 

people—say aoe . : , ' , . 7,000,000 
The following is deemed their distribution into Sects: 





Roman Catholics. , , : . , ‘ . 6,500,000 

Presbyterians . . R , . , - . 800,000 

Church of England and Ireland ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 400,000 

Methodists and other Sects . ; . 800,000 

4 ‘ Na ee 
Places of worship . : : P ; . 740 


Clergymen . ‘ ; . : ‘ - 1,700 
New Series, No. 12. 
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f Archbishops, ; ‘ ; ‘ , ' ‘ “col 


Bishops, . ; ‘ , ; , , 18 
Deans, ‘ ; , ‘ : , . : . ; . 33 
Archdeacons, . : ‘ : : : , . 34 


Canons, Prebends, &e., . ‘ : . 600 
Dignitaries ; ‘ , . 587 
Working Clergy, ‘ : ‘ : , : ‘ : 1,113 


Hine 











| For fullparticulars, sce Ecclesiastical Register, printed by Nolan, Dublin. ; 
One place of worship for every 540 hearers. 

One Clergyman for every 235 hearers. 

One Archbishop for every 100,000 hearers. 

One Prelate for every 18,000 hearers. 

Income . : : “peed : P ° - £1,300,000 
400,000 hearers, at £3,250,000 per million of hearers, ¢1,300,000. 


Estimated expenditure on their own Clergy by the people who are not hearers of 


the Established Church. 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Hearers . : . e ° ° ‘ ‘ - 6,000,000 
Places of Worship ; ‘ ; ‘ : F - 8,000 
Clergymen . , . yoo : oo - 8,000 
One place of worship to 750 hearers 

One Clergyman to 750 hearers. 

Income . : : ‘ ‘ : : . . £500,000 

(Voluntary contributions at an average rate of £65 for each Clergyman.) 

6 millions of hearers at £85,000 per million. - £510,000 
Estimated expenditure on the clergy of that part of the people whose ministers 


do not receive stipends from the Kirk, 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Hearers. : : ° . ‘ ° , . 500,000 
(See the numbers of each Sect in the Table of the Scotch Kirk. p. 435.) 
Places of worship . 333 


At an average of one place of worship for every 1500 persons, as 
; in the Kirk. 


Clergymen .  - .« -¢ ° ; . as 
(At an average of six clergymen to five places of worship.) 
Income ’ ; ‘ : ; ; x ‘ . £44,000 
(Voluntary contributions at an average of £110 each to 400 clergymen.) 

A place of worship to every 1500 hearers. 

A clergyman to every 1250 hearers. 

500,000 hearers, at £90,000 per million : ° » £45,000 

Estimated expenditure on their own clergy by the people of Ireland, who are 
not of the established Church. 


Hearers . ‘ ‘ ; : : : ; -« 6,600,000 
Computed as follows: 
Catholics ; , , . 6,500,000 
Presbyterians , ,; . 800,000 
Methodists and other Sects , »  . 800,000 


Places of worship .. : ‘ , - 2,378 
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Clergymen . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ; ‘ « €878 
One place of worship for every 2,400 hearers. 
One clergyman for every 2,400 hearers. 

Income . , ; ‘ ‘ . , , . £261,58@ 
(Voluntary contribution, at an average of £110 each for 2378 clergymen.) 
6,600,000 hearers, at £40,000 per million of hearers, £264,000 
Government grant, yearly, the sum of £13,487 to certain Protest- 
tant ministers, viz. to Presbyterians, £8,697, to seceding Presbyte- 

‘ rians £4,034, to other Protestant dissenting ministers £756. 

To these tables succeed comparative tables deduced from 
all the foregoing, from which it appears that in all the countries 
of America and Europe, except Great Britain, 198,728,000 
people pay their clergy £8,852,000, while 6,000,000 peo- 
ple of the established church of England and Wales pay 
their clergy £8,896,000. The following brief table is intended 
to afford an abstract of the state of christianity throughout the 
world. | 

CHRISTIANS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Roman Catholics} Protestants. Greek Church: 


In Great Britain and Ireland.} 5,800,000} 15,200,000 
In all the rest of the world. {118,872,060) $8,856,000} 41,500,000 

















Total....|124,672,000! 54,056,000! 41,500,000 


Catholics... 124,672,000 Pay to their clergy +£6,106,000 
Protestants .. 54,056,000 ie 11,906,000 
Greek Church 41,500,000 a 760,000 











Total of Christians 220,228,000 Pay to their clergy £18,772,000 
Of which England for 21 millions of people pays more than one half. 


Having stated the present amount of the church revenues in 
England, our author proceeds to his plan for a revision of the 
establishment. Itis expressed as follows. 

PROJECT OF A PROVISION 
For the Clergy of the Established Church and of all other De- 
nominations, in Great Britain and [reland. 

The Episcopal Body and other Dignitaries of the Church of 
England, or State Church, to have national stipends as follows : 

EPISCOPAL BODY. 

The Archbishops to have each £8000 per annum ; Bishops, each 
£3000 per annum ; Archdeacons, each £1000; Deans, each £1000 
Per annum. 

OTHER DIGNITAR]ES. 
Canons, Prebends, &c. each £200 per annum. 
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PROVISION FOR THE WORKING CLERGY, 

Of the Established Church, and of all other Denominations. 

Every clergyman having a congregation of 3300 persons. with 
a place of worship capable of accommodating 3 of them, or 
2000 persons, to have a national stipend of £350 a year: with a 
congregation of 2500 persons. and a place of worship to accommo- 
date 1500 persons, £320 a year: with a congregation of 1700 
persons, and a place of worship to accommodate 1/0 persons, 
£290 phi ke and with a congregation of 110 persons. and a 
place of worship to accommodate 666 persons, £250 a year. 
Sinaller congregations or places of worship not to ve entitled to 
National Stipends. New congregations and new places of wor- 
ship not to be entitled to National Stipends until they have exist- 
ed three years. Proper precautions to be taken to ascertain the 
numbers of the congregations, and the accommodation in the 
places of worship. 
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The following table shows the practical operation of this 
scheme in England and Wales. 


Projected Expenditure on the Clergy of a!l denominations in 
England and Wales. 





Episcopal Body and other Dignitaries of the Church of England. 


Episcopa. Bopy. 
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113 persons, the Episcopal Body, to receive......sssssscesseseeeeseesseveveeekl 75,000 
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OTHER DIGNITARIES. 


200 Canons, Prebends, &c.......0..at £200 each......ccccccccsseccccccseesse440,000 
Whatever number of Canons and Prebends enjoy the honor of t 

~~ } the title, only 200 to receive the national stipend. 

313 persons, Episcopal Body, and other Dignitaries of 6 millions of 
BOE, 60 TUCRIGR co vncccdcteddeaccsen ced cdecenekeceteencsercensoanens 
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Estimate of the projected Expenditure on the Working Clergy, 
both of the Established Church and of all other denominations. 





Number of per- |Numberof per-| Total number 
Number of {sons accommo-} sonstoeach | of peoplein AmountofAn-|Total Amount 
Clergymen. | dated in each | congregation. | their congre- nual Stipend.| of Stipend. 

place of worship gations. 








500 | 2000 | 3300 | 1,650,000; £350 | £175,000 
1000 1500 2500 | 2,500,000 320 320,000 
2500 1000 1700 | 4,250,000 290 725,000 
2500 666 1100 | 2,750,000 250 625,000 
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6650 clergymen, pastors of 11,150,000 people, to FECEIVE. . eeee000£1,845,000 
Episcopal Body and other Dignitaries of the Established Church,......... 215,000 





Total amount for all the Clergy of all the people of England and 
and Wales.......s+0+. Coe erercvcccccccccccscccseoseccecccescecsscoecese 

A tabie is also given showing the application of the same 
plan to Ireland, but we have not room to quote it. 

The rest of the pamphlet is occupied with discussions of 
the mode of levying the funds for the support of the new es- 
tablishment, and of secularizing the old; details, into which 
we think it not necessary to enter, in the utter improbability 
that this or any similar plan will be adopted. No one conver- 
sant with the style, in which questions of reform are treated 
in England, will think it possible that a plan like this can be 
brought forward, with any prospect of success. It is not that 
the plan is not sufficiently reasonable and the provision sufh- 
ciently ample. Butthe proposition amounts to an Invitation to 
a ceitain set of men, who are now paid nearly nine millions of 
pounds sterling, to accept in lieu thereof one million, and all 
for the sake of the public good. Such invitations are accepted 
at the point of the pike alone. 

It has been proved, by the event, unfortunate for England, 
that she was before most of the nations of Europe, in the re- 
form of her church establishment. Henry VIII. laid his hand 
heavily on the estates of the Catholic church, and what he 
spared has been regarded as a sacred remnant, which ought 
not to be touched. ‘This remnant, in the prosperity of the 
succeeding ages in England, has grown to a sum enormously 
out of proportion to the occasions of the establishment, which 
it supports. Had the old Catholic establishment subsisted in 
England to the present day, there would have been a revolution 
in that country, as in the other countries, and all would have 
been put on an economical footing. 

The history of the world teaches, morever, that there are 
but two ways, in which these great abuses can be corrected. 
One is the disastrous way of revolution; that terrible cautery, 
with which an exhausted and maddened majority attempts to 
extirpate the deep seated corruptions of the government. 
Revolutions are anomalies, which cannot be calculated upon. 
They come when least expected; and they come not, for long 
centuries of misgovernment. ‘The other way in which great 
abuses are remedied is the personal energy of the monarch. 


. £2,060,000 
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Henry VIII. of England, Henry IV. of France, Peter the 
Great of Russia, Joseph II. of Austria, and Frederic of Prussia 
severally accomplished great reforms, by the energy of their 
characters or the skill of their policy. It is not easy to put 
limits to what might be done, by a monarch of great character 
in England, no specimen of such a character (happily it is 
common to say for the nation) having appeared on the English 
throne, since the days of Elizabeth. It cannot be dissembled, 
indeed, that a monarch of strong character would be ill placed 
at the head of a nation, so freely governed in the main as the 
English. It is most probable that should the sovereign attempt, 
by any strong exercise of power, to remedy the great abuses 
of the state, the first consequence would be to enlist the parlia- 
ment in their defence. And besides, why reform the estab- 
lishment of the church? One of the most liberal English 
statesmen has declared that her£9,000,000 are ‘ but a pittance ;” 
and were it ever so extravagant, it rests on the same basis of 
arbitrary law, as the hereditary succession to the crown and the 
law of primogeniture. While the author of this pamphlet was 
drawing up his tables to show how 6,000,000 of the established 
church are patronized, at the expense of the other 6,000,000 
dissenters, why did it not enter into his head to draw up an- 
other table, to show how some 200,000 elder sons are patron- 
ized at the expense of all the other sons and all the daughters 
in the kingdom? If the reason of the thing did not prompt 
this question, the experience of the French revolution would 
do it. ‘The same assembly that sold the church property, 
abolished the law of primogeniture and substitutions at first be- 
yond the second degree,* and soon altogether. Mr Sismondi, 
in the work to which we have already alluded, has a chapter 
to prove the ruinous effects of entails (not less on those in 
whose favor they subsist, than the mass of the nation) by rea- 
sonings as plausible as any, which can be brought against ex- 
pensive hierarchies. ‘The reasonings are good, but kings and 
ministers will not hear them. Napoleon restored the clergy 
and revived entails, and the present French government has in 
this followed him ; nor will the church establishment in Eng- 
land be reformed, till it is done by a convention of the good 
people of England chosen in districts, and assembled in Lon- 
don to take into consideration the present state of-affairs, and 
to report the plan of a constitution of representative govern- 


* Hugo’s Lehrbuch der juristischen Encyclopedie. p. 187, 189.—6th. edit: 
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ment. The day for this will not arrive without convulsions to 
the civilized world, by which we should be any thing but gain- 
ers, and much as we deplore the abuses existing in that country 
we think that they cannot be healed without a revolution, which 


should drench in blood the land of our fathers. 
*AAAG me TEMVEIMTA YUTh MATA yaje xaAuTroL 
Nely 4? ers ong re Cons, cod 0 ExAnOmoio wubécba:, 
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ART. MEP arr. . ona utionafy War in America, 
with Sketches of Character of persons the most distinguished, 
in the Southern States, for Civil and Miltary Services. 
By Alexander Garden, of Lee’s Partisan Legion ; Aid-de- 
Camp to Major General Greene: and honorary member to 


the Historical Society of New York. Charleston, S. C. 

E. A. Miller ; 1822. 

Tue perusal of the title page and index of this work, must 
be alone sufficient to excite a strong interest in its contents. 
It is principally composed of memoirs of those individuals, 
who distinguished themselves by their conduct in civil or 
military life, in the southern states, during the American revo- 
lution. It is written by one who shared in the achieve- 
ments and sufferings of that contest, who was an eye witness 
to the facts which he relates, or derived his information con- 
cerning them from sources of the highest respectability. In 
his choice of subjects he has confined himself neither to rank 
nor sex, nor party, and his sketches of character are drawn 
with a moderation and a liberality, which, were all other evi- 
dence wanting, would alone be strong proof of his general cor- 
rectness. ‘That he has never been misinformed, or that all 
which he relates is equally interesting, is more than we shall 
venture to assert: but we remember no collection of anec- 
dotes, which seems to have been formed with more discrimi- 
nation. The style is distinguished for the most part by un- 
affected liveliness. The author seems every where to have 
a just sense of the real importance of the facts which he com- 
municates, and leaves them to speak for themselves without 
vainly striving to enhance their value by a labored pomposity 
of diction. ; 

With his sentiments and opinions in general we heartily 
coincide. We deeply regret, however, the terms in which he 
speaks on the subject of duelling, a practice which certainly 
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stands in need of no encouragement, and think the anecdote 
of the combat between general Cadwalader and general Conway, 
at least utterly superfluous. Whether an individual can be ex- 
pected to stem the steady and strong current of opinion which 
sanctions this species of homicide, in some parts of the United 
States, is, with many, a pretty difficult question, but whether 
the question itself be otherwise than absurd, is, we think, no 
question at all. We object also to the author’s remarks on the 
effects of peace on the soldier’s consequence in society, not 
only because we deny their correctness, but because they may 
be construed into a'¥eflection upon the conduct of our own 
country, which we are sure was altogether unintended. 

In page fourth of the introduction, there are some severe cen- 
sures on the preference given in our systems of education, to 
ancient history over that of our own country. We do not de- 
ny either the superior importance of the latter, or the mortify- 
ing fact that it is much too imperfectly known to Americans in 
general. ‘This defect, however, is probably owing to other 
causes than any fault in our plans of instruction. If Livy and 
Thucydides are more studied in our schools and colleges, than 
any historian of our revolution, it is principally because they 
are written in languages which should be acquired at some 
time or other, and cannot well be understood without the aid 
of an instructer. The study of history, as such, is almost 
wholly left, and we will add, unavoidably, to voluntary indus- 
try, and is pursued to a considerable extent, by our well edu- 
cated youth, in their intervals of leisure. ‘That our own annals 
seldom receive their due share of attention, is owing chiefly to 
the simple circumstance, (upon which we shall not dilate) that 
the most important works are not always the most interesting. 

As a specimen of our author’s style of pourtraying character, 
we quote a few remarks on general Marion, who seems to be, 
with good reason, a particular favorite. 


‘What greater praise can be bestowed on his character, than to 
say—and where is there a man that will deny its justice—that to 
the most exalted sentiments, he united the most charming simplicity 
of manners ; and to the courage of a soldier, an inexhausible fund 
of humanity. Of his pre-eminent ability as a partisan officer, suc- 
cessfully opposing an active and enterprising enemy, with an in- 
feriority of force that is scarcely credible, there can exist no doubt. 
He entered the field without men, without resources of any kind, 
and at a period, when a great proportion of the inabitants of the 
district in which he commanded, either from a conviction of the 
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inutility of resistance, or the goadings of unceasing persecution, 
had made their submission to the enemy. ‘To concealment, he 
was indebted for security—and stratagem supplied the place of 
force. Yet always on the alert--striking where least expected— 
retiring when no advantage could be hoped for by exposure, 
he progressively advanced in the career of success, till a superi- 
ority was obtained that put down all opposition. Far more dis- 
posed essentially to benefit his country, than to give, by brilliant 
enterprise, increase to his own military reputation, his first care 
was the preservation of the troops whom he commanded, by stu- 
diously avoiding an unnecessary hazard of their lives. It was 
this prudential conduct, that so frequently occasioned a temporary 
retirement into fastnesses, where pursuit was rarely ventured on, 
and if persisted in, invariably attended with discomfiture and dis- 
grace. But, did occasion invite to victory-—-did carelessness in 
command, or the idea of security arising from distance put the 
enemy, though but for an instant, off their guard—the rapidity of 
his movements, the impetuosity of his attabhee never failed to ren- 
der the blow inflicted decisive, and their destruction complete. 
Victory afforded additional claim to applause. Giving the rein 
to the most intrepid gallantry, and in battle exhibiting all the fire 
and impetuosity of youth, there never was an enemy who yielded 
to his valor, who had not cause to admire and eulogize his subse- 
quent humanity. The strictness of the discipline invariably 
maintained, prevented every species of irregularity among his 
troops. [Lis soul was his country’s; his pride, the rigid obser- 
vance of her laws; his ambition to defend her rights, and pre- 
serve immaculate her honor and her fame. 

‘ Of his military prowess, innumerable instances crowd upon my 
memory. But before | attempt to detail them, I would gladly 
speak of his uniform forbearance, tenderness and attention to the 
unfortunates, who had, in the unguarded moments of despondency, 
swerved from the strict line of duty, and appeared to have forgot- 
ten the devotion pledged to their country. He was never heard 
to upbraid them. He sought not by the exercise of implacable 
resentment to drive them to desperation. He knew the frailty of 
human nature, and made proper allowances for it. He was sensi- 
ble that many an individual, to save his family from the impending 
encroachments of absolute want-—-to protect them under the rava- 

es of disease, likely to rob him of the children of his affection, the 
wife of his bosom, his friends, his fortune—had reluctantly given 
his promise of submission, while every sentiment of his heart, ever 
wish that it cherished, was in unison, and coincided with the 
patriotic cher of his country. He blamed their errors, but 
attempted not to correct them by coercion. The impolicy of the 
enemy he justly counted upon as a powerful auxiliary, and making 
mercy and gentleness the guides of his conduct, by the suavity 
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and conciliation of his manners, not only reconciled them to them- 
selves, and revived the hopes ofa pardon despaired of, but added 
greater increase to the strength of the armies of his country than 
could have been obtained by the most decisive victory. 

‘[ shall close my eulogy with one anecdote, which I consider 
highly characteristic of his unerring virtue. A friend, to whom 
he was attached by the warmest affection, who had shared all his 
dangers, had transgressed the law by refusing to submit to the 
regular process of justice, hoping, by the interposition of friends, 
and his high reputation, to escape censure. “ Deliver yourself,’’ 
said Marion, “ into the hands of the sheriff ; submit to be conduct- 
ed to gaol, and my hand and heart are yours. Refuse to do so, 
and trust, by the influence of friendship, to elude justice, and the 
line of separation is forever drawn betwixt us.’ 

Much as has been written on the life of general Greene, we 
have no where seen his most peculiar merit so happily pointed 
out, as in the following remark of the Chevalier de la Luzerne. 

‘ Other generals subdue their enemy by the means with which 
their country or sovereign furnishes them ; but Greene appears 
to subdue his enemy by his own means. He commenced his 
campaign, without either an army, provisions or military stores. 
He has asked for nothing since ; and yet, scarcely a post arrives 
from the south, that does not bring intelligence of some new ad- 
vantage gained over the fue. He conquers by magic. History 


oe nage! 
furnishes no parallel to this.’ 


We have already observed that our author’s remarks 
are confined principally to the citizens of the southern 
states. He has also given us many novel and interesting par- 
ticulars relating to the conduct of the British army and its 
leaders. Of many of these he speaks in terms of high praise, 
and of all, as far as we can judge, with perfect fairness. It is 
peculiarly gratifying to every friend of our country to find, 
that while doing justice to the citizens of his own state, he 
displays no weak and unfounded local prejudices against the 
inhabitants of others. The little which he says of his northern 
brethren is highly liberal and friendly. The following is the 
only remark which we recollect to have found, on the charac- 


ter of our New England soldiery : 


‘ The Irish and northern soldiers, though insensible of danger 
in the field, were more than all others subject to despondency, 
insomuch that it was constantly said, “ Let a Yankee or an Irish- 
man say J will die, and all medical aid might be withheld, since 
die he would. ’” 


_ We shall conclude our extracts by the following amusing 
story of Michael Docherty. 
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* MICHAEL DOCHERTY. 

‘The character of the soldier of fortune, so inimitably well 
drawn, and which constitutes the chief merit of the popular tale, 
« A Legend of Montrose,” has been considered altogether imagi- 
nary, and the careless facility with which he changed sides, and 
embraced opposite principles, regarded as the sportive invention 
of the author’s brain. I will briefly relate the adventures of a 
sentinel in the continental service, as received from his own lips, 
and leave it to my readers to determine whether the character of 
Dalgetty, “ though it never did, might not have existed.” 

‘At the moment of retreat, on the 12th of May, 1782, when 
colonel Laurens, commanding the light troops of general Greene’s 
army, beat up the quarters of the reves’! near Accabee, Michael 
Docherty, a distinguished soldier of the Delawares, said to a com- 
rade who was near——“ by Jasus, it does my heart good to think 
that little blood has been spilt this day, any how, and that we are 
likely to see the close of it without a fight’ No notice was 
taken of his speech at the time, but meeting him shortly after in 
camp, I inquired, “ how he, who was so much applauded for un- 
common gallantry, should have expressed so great delight on 
finding the enemy indisposed for action” “ And who, besides 
myself, had a better right to be pleased, I wonder,” said Docherty. 
«“ Wounds and captivity have no charms for me, and Michael has 
never yet fought, but as bad luck would have it, both have been 
his portion. When I give you a little piece of the history of my 
past life, you will give me credit for my wish to be careful of the 

art th it isto come. 1 was unluckly from the jump. At the bat- 
tle of Brandywine, acting as sergeant of a company in the Dela- 
ware regiment, my captain killed, and lieutenant absenting himself 
from the field for the greater safety of his mother’s son, [ fought with 
desperation till our ammunition was expended, and my comrades 
being compelled to retire, I was left helpless and wounded on the 
ground, and fell into the hands of the enemy Confinement was 
never agreeable to me. I could never be aisy within the walls of 
a prison. A recruiting sergeant of the British, who was at home 
in his business, and up to all manner of cajolery, by dint of per- 
petual blarny, gained my good will, slipped the king’s bounty into 
my hand, which I pocketed, and entered a volunteer into the 17th 
regiment. Stoney Point was our station, and [ thought myself 
snugly out of harm’s way, when one ugly night, when I did not 
even dream of such an accident, the post was carried at the point 
of the bayonet, and an unlucky thrust laid me prostrate on the 
earth. It was a great consolation, however, although this was 
rather rough treatment from the hand of a friend, that the Old Dela- 
wares were covered with glory, and that as their prisoner, I was 
sure to meet the kindest attention. My wound once cured, and 
white-washed of my sins, my ancient comrades received we with 
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kindness ; and light of heart, and hoping to gain any quantity of 
Jaurels in the south, 1 marched forward with the regiment, as a 
part of the command, destined to recover the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia. The bloody battle of Camden, fought on the 16th of August, 
bad luck to the day, brought me once again into trouble. Our 
regiment was cut up root and branch, and poor Pilgarlic, my un- 
fortunate self, wounded and made prisoner. My prejudices 
against a jail [ have frankly told, and being pretty condident that 
I should not a whit better relish a lodging in the inside of a prison- 
ship, I once again suffered myself to be persuaded, and listed in 
the infantry of Tarleton’s Legion. O, botheration, what a mis- 
take. I never before had kept such bad company; as a man of 
honour, I was out of my element, and should certainly have given 
them leg bail, but that [had no time to brood over my misfortunes, 
for the battle of the Cowpens quickly following, Howard and Old 
Kirkwood gave us the bayonet so handsomely, that we were taken 
one and all, and [ should have escaped unhurt, had not a dragoon 
of Washington’s added a scratch or two to the account already 
scored on my unfortunate carcass. As to all the miseries that I 
have since endured, afflicted with a scarcity of every thing but 
appetite and musquitoes, I say nothing about them. My love for 
iny country gives me courage to support that, and a great deal 
more when it comes. I love my comrades, and they love hag 
Exchanging kindnesses, we give care to the dogs; but surely you 
will not be surprised, after all that I have said, that I feel some 
qualms at the thought of battle, since, take whatever side I will, I 
ain always sure to find it the the wrong one.’ ” 


This work is disfigured by typographical errors, too numer- 
ous and glaring to be passed over unnoticed. It does not, in 
this respect, appear to have received common attention from 


the printers. 


Art. XXIIL—H xa Asabjxx. Novum Testamentum Grace, 
ex recensione Jo. Jac. Griesbachii, cum selecta lectionum 
varietate. ILnpsie, G. J. Goschen, 1805, Cantabrigie, 
Novanglorum, 1809. Wells & Hilliard. 8vo. 


From the apostolic age to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, a period of more than fourteen hundred years, the 
writings of the New Testament existed in manuscript. ‘They 
must consequently have been exposed, like all other writings, 
to the various errors arising from transcription. And, as the 
multiplication of copies was far greater than of any other wri- 
ting, these errors, to say nothing of the alterations which were 
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designedly made to favor the purposes of a party, must have 
been proportionally more numerous. When the autographs 
of the sacred writers became lost, as it is impossible for human 
accuracy to produce a transcript, which shall be a perfect fac- 
simile of its original, the genuine text of the New Testament 
was no longer to be found in any single manuscript, but was 
scattered among them all. Like that of any ancient author, it 
can now be determined only by a comparison of manuscripts, 
and, out of the number of the various readings, which they 
present, by the selection of that, in every instance, which is 
recommended by the highest authority. ‘The authority of the 
readings must depend principally upon the value of the manu- 
scripts in which they are found ; and the value of the manu- 
scripts, upon the nearness of their connexion with the originals, 
and the degree of accuracy with which they were written. 

But there are two other sources, besides the testimony of 
Greek manuscripts, which are of the highest importance in 
estimating the authority of areading. These are the very 
ancient and literal versions of the New Testament into the 
languages of the East; and the exceedingly numerous quota- 
tions, which are found in the writings of the early Greek 
fathers. ‘These both furnish evidence of the readings of the 
manuscripts from which they were made ; and which were of 
an antiquity, greater, by several centuries, than the oldest which 
have come down to us. 

Manuscript authority then, confirmed by the testimony of 
versions and fathers, is the only authority, which can be law- 
fully regarded by an editor of the Greek Testament. The 
press can give no sanction to a text which is destitute of this 
Support. 

The Received Text, which has for the last two hundred 
years, been scrupulously printed, word for word, in all editions 
of the Greek Testament, with a very few exceptions, and 
which the christian world has all this time not only acquiesced 
in, but regarded with a superstitious veneration, as containing 
the very words and letters of inspiration, which it would be 
nothing short of impiety for man to attempt to alter, can, of 
itself, have no authority ; but must depend for this, as we have 
seen, entirely upon the sources, from which it was derived. 

The Recewwed Text is that, which proceeded from the cele- 
brated press of the Elzevirs, at Leyden, in the year 1624. 
It was derived, with but few alterations, and these of but lit- 
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= 
tle importance, through Beza and Stephens, from the fifth : 
edition of Erasmus, somewhat altered by the Complutensian. . 
Its value will depend upon the authorities, which these several : 
editors possessed for settling the true reading, and the use 
which they made of them. We shall commence with its for- 
mation by Erasmus, and trace its descent thence, through the 
hands of the subsequent editors. 
f:rasmus, while engaged in the superintendance of the pub- 
lication of the works of Jerom, at Bale, in Switzerland, re- 
ceived an application from Froben, the printer, to prepare an 
edition of the New Testament in Greek ; which it was desired 
should be finished as soon as possible, as the profits of the 
sale would depend, in a great measure, upon its being deliver- 











ed to the public before the Complutensian Polyglot, which was | 
already printed, and awaiting only a license from Pope Leo 3 
X. This application was made on the 17th of April, 1515, : 
and repeated on the 30th of the same month. ‘The subscrip- ‘ 
tion to the work is dated February 1516. Supposing then : 


Erasmus to have commenced immediately upon the second 

plication, not more than nine months could have been em- 
ployed in the preparation and printing. But it appears from 
the account of Erasmus himself, in a letter from Antwerp, 
dated June, 1516, that the work was accomplished even in 
less time than this; for he says, ‘I have at length escaped 
from my confinement at Bale, where I have performed the 
work of six years in eight months.’ Now, in this short period, 
he was obliged to prepare, besides the Greek text, a Latin 








= 


version, to be printed in a parallel column, and a large collec- { 
tion of notes. And all this too, at a time when he was enaged : 
Lf in the publication of the works of Jerom, which he says, 4 
fe ‘demanded a great part of his attention.’ It appears besides, 4 


eo 
po ae 


from his letters, which Wetstein has produced in his Pro- 
legomena, that he was himself dissatisfied with his first edition ; ( 
that he was sensible he had prepared it with too much haste, i 
considering the novelty and importance of the undertaking ; | 
having been required to supply the press with a new sheet 
every day. ‘ Precipitatum fut,’ are his words, ‘ verius quam 
editum.’ 

However great then were the learning and critical abilities 
of Erasmus, it could not be otherwise than that his first edi- 
tion, from the great haste with which it was prepared, should 
abound with errors. Not to mention the remarkable omis- 
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sions and typographical mistakes—as wagaéyre for weseabnre, 
ys for Gans, &c. which are every where apparent, it has hence 
happened, that the Latin version frequently differs from the 
Greek, and the quotations from the text, in the annotations, 
from both; of which last kind of errors, ewghteen examples 
were pointed out to him by Lee, his English opponent.* 

The errors, however, occasioned by haste in the prepara- 
tion, printing, and correction of the press, are of but little im- 
portance, in estimating the authority of the first edition of 
Erasmus, compared with other means we possess ; which 
are the materials he used in forming his text. ‘These materi- 
als consisted of four Greek manuscripts, and a manuscript of 
Theophylact, containing the Greek text, with his commen- 
tary on the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Three of these 
manuscripts were particularly examined, and carefully collated, 
by Wetstein, during his residence at Bale, where they are 
still preserved in the public library. Consequently his ac- 
count of them, if any one’s, is worthy of our regard. 

They did not contain, each, the whole New Testament, 
nor even the greater part of it. One contained only the 
Gospels ; another, only the Acts and Epistles ; a third, only 
the Apocalypse ; and these three, constituting together one 
copy of the New Testament, were corrected by Erasmus from 
his other documents, and from conjecture ; and afterwards 
used by the printer in setting the types, as is evident from the 
marks which are still to be seen in the margin. 

The first manuscript, containing the gospels, was written, 
according to Wetstein, as late as the fifteenth century, is in- 
correct, and of very little value. ‘The letters and diphthongs, 
my i, and es, » and o, a and e¢, @ and », are frequently confound- 
ed; and there are many omissions on account Of cposoréAcure 
Numerous hasty and erroneous alterations, made by Erasmus 
from the vulgate, and his other documents, and even from 
conjecture, are mentioned by Wetstein as being still visible in 
the margin of this manuscript. 

The second of the above manuscripts, containing the Acts 
and Epistles, is likewise a very modern one; though more 
ancient, and more accurate, than the former. Mill, from a 
specimen which he procured of its Greek character, judged it 
to have been written in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Erasmus appears to have followed it much more closely than 


* Wetstein’s Prolegomena, p. 123. t Prolegomena, p. 44. 
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the preceding. Indeed, in the Acts, it was so scrupulously 
adhered to, that, according to the computation of Mill,* the 
editor corrected its text, in only about forty places ; of which 
number of corrections, not less than one quarter part were 
made at the expense of the genuine reading. In the Epistles, 
Erasmus departed from this manuscript in about one hundred 
and eighty places ; in thirty-two of which he altered the read- 
ing of its text upon insufficient authority. 

The third manuscript, containing the Apocalypse, is no lon- 
ger to be found. But Erasmus has very highly extolled it, 
on account of its antiquity, describing it, as ‘ tanta vetustatis, 
ut apostolorum etate scriptum vidert possit ;’ notwithstanding 
to the Greek text was subjoined the exposition of Arethas, 
who, according to Fabricius, was archbishop of Cesarea, in 
Cappadocia, as late as the year 914. There is, however, a 
great uncertainty with regard to the time, when this Arethas 
lived. Wetstein, upon the authority of Mill, refers him to the 
eleventh century. Cave, though he has placed his name as 
far back as the middle of the sixth century, finally con- 
cludes it to be a subject of mere conjecture. If this cannot 
be determined, we have no means, as the manuscript is now 
lost, of ascertaining its age and value. However, this is of 
but little importance ; as Erasmus has not very scrupulously 
adhered to its readings, though it was the only Greek docu- 
ment he possessed for the Apocalypse ; but has frequently 
adopted those, which seem to have had no better authority 
than his own conjecture. 

The above three manuscripts, constituting together one 
complete copy of the New Testament, were, we have ob- 
served, corrected by his other documents, viz: his remaining 
Greek manuscript, and his manuscript of Theophylact. 

The former, containing the whole New Testament, except 
the Apocalypse, was, according to Wetstein, who examined it 
at Bale, written in the tenth century. But though it was the 
most ancient and valuable manuscript Erasmus possessed, but 
little use was made of it in preparing his edition ; and this, 
by the correcters of the press, in some cases, without his 
knowledge, and contrary to his direction; because he sus- 
pected it to contain readings, which had been derived from 
the vulgate.t Erasmus must therefore have principally de- 
pended, for the correction of his manuscripts, upon the text 
*Prolegomena, p. 112, § 1120. t Wetst. Proleg. pp. 43, 44. 
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and commentary of Theophylact. But the quotations of 
Theophylact, who was the last of the Greek fathers, are of no 
more authority in deciding the genuineness of a reading, than a 
manuscript written at the end of the eleventh century. 

Besides these authorities, if deserving the name, Erasmus 
professes to have derived occasional assistance from the works 
of Origen, Chrysostom, and Cyril. But, considering the haste 
with which his first edition was prepared ; that the writings of 
these fathers had not, at that time, been printed in Greek, but 
only in Latin translations, which abounded with errors and cor- 
rupted readings, the intended amendments of recent editors ; 
that Erasmus had no means of detecting these errors and cor- 
ruptions ; and that he was furnished with no facilities for 
reference to the works of Origen and Cyril, throughout which 
the quotations from the New Testament are scattered promis- 
cuously, we can hardly believe it possible that the writings of 
these fathers could have rendered him any essential service in 
the formation of his text. 

But there were two sources of correction, merely alluded to 
above, of which Erasmus, more probably through necessity 
than choice, appears to have made considerable use, through- 
out the New Testament. These were his conjecture and the 
modern vulgate. But the former must have wanted authority 
in proportion as he wanted means of judging ; and the latter 
had, at that time, become so corrupted, by mistakes of trans- 
cribers, and by innumerable interpolations from the old Latin 
versions before the time of Jerom, as to call soon after for 
repeated revision under papal authority. And it is the more 
surprising that it should have been recurred to by Erasmus, as 
he had objected to the use of his most ancient and valuable 
manuscript, merely on the ground of a suspicion, that its read- 
ings had been derived from this'source. It is more probable, 
however, that he was driven to this alternative by the want of 
authorities, than that he acted from any bias of his own in fa- 
vor of the vulgate, or any deference to the high regard in 
which it had for ages been held. In one place, indeed, at the 
end of the Apocalypse, he has made this acknowledgment ; 
where, the only Greek document he possessed, being defec- 
tive, he has taken the liberty of supplying the want by Greek 
of his own making, from the Latin version. He acknowledges, — 
however, but one verse, the 19th, to have been made in this 


manner ; though it : event that the whole of the sta last 
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verses had no better origin ; for the Greek, in this short pas- 
sage, differs from manuscripts no less than thirty times.* Be- 
sides three other places in the Apocalypse, mentioned by Wet- 
stein, where Erasmus has given Greek of his own making, and 
where perhaps his manuscript was defective, the same liberty 
seems to have been taken in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, where nothing of the kind could be urged in his justifi- 
cation ; as, for instance, Acts ix. 5 and 6, a long passage, which 
has not been found in a single Greek manuscript.t 

In the account which has thus been given of the manner in 
which the first edition of Erasmus was formed, it was neces- 
sary to be the more particular, as it was taken as the basis of 
all his following editions. 

The text of the second, published in 1519, was much more 
pure and correct than that of the former. He restored the 
genuine reading, according to Mill’s computation, in about 
three hundred and thirty places; but departed from it, where 
it was contained in the preceding edition, in not less than 
seventy. 

The third edition, 1522, so closely follows the second, as 
to differ from it in only about one hundred and eighteen pla- 
ces; in nearly one third of which it follows the Aldine edi- 
tion of 1518,|| which is of the least authority, in a critical point 
of view ; being little else than a reimpression of the first of 
Erasmus, retaining even the errors of the press. In this 
third edition, the editor seems to have made some alterations, 
out of regard to popular prejudice, even against his own con- 
viction ; of which the insertion of 1 John, v. 7, may be men- 
tioned as an instance. 

In preparing his second and third editions, Erasmus had 
access to some other authorities than those which he used for 
his first. It is doubtful, however, whether they were any thing 
more than extracts, which were sent him by his friends, from 
Greek manuscripts, the number, character, and value of which 
are unknown; and the works of one or two other of the 
fathers, to which the same remarks may be extended, that 
were made respecting those used for the first edition, and to 
which he seems but seldom to have had recourse. ‘The con- 
sequence then is, as might have been expected, though in a 

* Wetst. Proleg. p. 126. 


+See Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. P. 1. pp. 496—498. ed. 2d. 
t Prolegomena, § 1134, || Ibid. § 1138. 
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somewhat greater degree it must be confessed, that numerous 
errors, and corrupted readings, which existed in the first edi- 
tion, were retained in the two following; and this is true, in a 
great number of instances, even with regard to the errors of 
the press. 

The fourth edition, 1527, is somewhere said by Erasmus 
to agree, in almost every respect, with the Complutensian New 
Testament, which had been delivered to the public five years 
before. But so far is this assertion from being true, that it 
contains, according to Mill,* but one hundred and six readings, 
derived from the Complutensian edition; of which no less 
than ninety are in the Apocalypse alone ; and, in all the other 
books of the New Testament, it agrees with the third edition, 
except in the sixteen readings from the Complutensian, four 
from manuscript authority, and three from the correctors of 
the press. The influence then of the Complutensian edition 
upon the fourth of Erasmus was but small, except in the Apo- 
calypse ; consequently it will be sufficient to make a few gen- 
eral remarks respecting its character. 

It was printed at Alcala, the ancient Complutum, in Spain, 
under the patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, by whose liber- 
ality some of the most distinguished Greek scholars of the age 
were employed to prepare the text of the New ‘Testament; and 
furnished with manuscripts which had been procured at a great 
expense. Of these the editors have given no particular ac- 
count; but have highly extolled them, on account of their 
antiquity and accuracy; and it has been generally supposed, 
that the celebrated Codex Vaticanus, one of the mostancientand 
valuable manuscripts which are known, was of the number. 
Excepting, for the present, the Vaticanus; none of the manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, used by the Complutensian edi- 
tors, are now known; they probably have been destroyed. The 
question then respecting their antiquity and value, can be de- 
termined only by the character of the readings of the Complu- 
tensiantext. With regard to these, it seems now to be clearly 
ascertained, that they almost invariably agree with those read- 
ings of the modern manuscripts—manuscripts of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries—in which these are united, 
in opposition to the readings of the ancient manuscripts and the 
quotations of the early Greek fathers. It must therefore 
be inferred, that the text of the Complutensian New Testa- 
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ment was formed from manuscripts the most modern, and of 
the least authority. Respecting the Codex Vaticanus, Bishop 
Marsh says, that he has carefully collated the Complutensian 
edition, with those complete extracts, which were published 
by Birch from this manuscript, but has not found, in the 
former, a single reading, which is peculsar to the latter. 
These peculiar readings are exceedingly numerous. In the 
three first chapters of Matthew, for instance, they amount to 
no less than twenty-five ; and even in one chapter in John, 
the last, Birch has quoted as many as twenty eight, not one of 
which is to be discovered in the Cgmplutensian edition.* 
Now, whether this manuscript were, or were not, of the num- 
ber of those, which were used by the Complutensian editors ; 
the only question of any importance seems to be decided, 
viz. that it had no influence upon the text of their edition. 

The number of readings, which were taken from the Com- 
plutensian edition, and thence transmitted, through the fourth 
of Erasmus, into the Received Text, is as we have said, small, 
except in the Apocalypse; where seventy-four, out of the 
ninety readings derived from this source, are esteemed by 
Mill to be genuine. Here Erasmus acted judiciously, in 
preferring a better authority to his single mutilated manuscript 
of this book. But itis, at the same time, somewhat remarkable 
that he did not avail himself of the same authority to correct 
the errors, which he had committed in giving his own transla- 
tion from the Vulgate, where his manuscript was defective ; 
whence it has happened, that many of them have been suffered 
to be retained, and to appear, at this day, in the text, through 
the negligence of subsequent editors ; of those even, who have 
most highly extolled the value of Greek manuscripts, and con- 
demned the Latin version. 

The fifth edition, printed in 1535, and the last, which was 
published by Erasmus, differs, according to Mill,t in only four 
places from the preceding. 

The next editor, by whom the text of the fifth edition of 
Erasmus was transmitted in the direct line to the Elzevirs, is 
Robert Stephens. It will be unnecessary to notice either of 
his two first editions, because they appear to have had no in- 
fluence upon the following, the celebrated folio edition of 1550. 
Stephens has boasted much of his diligence and fidelity in col- 
lating his Greek manuscripts a second and even a third time, 


* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol IL. P. 2, pp. 818—820. + Proleg. § 1150. 
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to prepare the text for this edition, so as to suffer not even a 
letter to be printed otherwise than the greater and better part 
of them approved. ‘But,’ says Griesbach, ‘all this is most 
vain and false. Every one can see with his own eyes, that 
Stephens had almost no regard to his manuscripts, that he ex- 
amined neither the age, value, agreement, nor even number of 
his authorities; but adopted, in almost every instance, by a 
blind impulse, as it were, whatever Erasmus presented. Nay, 
he has often followed in the steps or Erasmus, against the au- 
thority of all his manuscripts.’* His pretensions are contradicted 
even by hisown margin, where, in more than one hundred places, 
he has quoted all his authorities for readings different from that 
which he has given in his text. So closely indeed does this 
third edition of Stephens follow the fifth of Erasmus, that it 
can be regarded as but little more than areimpression ; except 


‘in the Apocalypse, where it follows the Complutensian text ; 


though the preference of the editor seems to have been ar- 
bitary. According to Wetstein, who speaks upon the author- 
ity of Mill, these two editions of Stephens and Erasmus differ 
scarcely twenty times, throughout the whole of the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles. ‘ Nor,’ continues Griesbach, ‘ have I read 
any thing, whether produced by Stephens or his admirers, 
which can excuse his servile submission to Erasmus, in pre- 
ference to the authority of his manuscripts ; among which he 
Says were some almost entitled to adoration from their ap- 
pearance of antiquity.’ 

But though the manuscripts of Stephens were not consulted 
for the correction of his text, they were made to contribute a 
large collection of various readings, to be exhibited in his mar- 
gin. Of these some notice should be taken, as they have had 
an influence, though small indeed, upon following editions. 

The manuscripts from which they were taken, amounting, 
with the Complutensian edition, to sixteen, were not particu- 
larly described by Stephens. Some of them appear to have 
been valuable, particularly the Codex Cantabrigiensis, or Be- 
ze, one of the most ancient; and the manuscript denoted by 
the letter L in Griesbach’s New Testament, which he refers 
to the eighth or ninth century, and considers of the highest im- 
portance, as remarkably coinciding with the readings of Origen, 
the representative of the Alexandrine Recension. They were 
not however collated by Robert Stephens, but by his son 

* Griesbachii Proleg. ed. 2d. p. xviii. 
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Henry, who, on account of his youth (he was at this time but 
eighteen years of age) and inexperience in criticism, must 
have been inadequate to the undertaking. ‘This appears too 
from the imperfect manner, in which the collation was made, 
and the result exhibited in the margin of Robert. For, in 
noting the various readings of the Complutensian edition, 
which amounted to thirteen hundred, more than seven hundred 
were entirely omitted ; and of those, which were quoted, no 
less than one twelfth part were quoted falsely. The same 
negligence appears with regard to his other documents, as far 
as they have been re-collated. It is noteven mentioned what 
books of the New Testament each manuscript contains. 
Numerous errata were committed in the letters, by which the 
manuscripts were denoted ; whence different manuscripts were 
frequently confounded, and quoted for readings in books, 
which they did not contain. 

Such being the truth, and, considering the great pretensions, 
which the editor made to accuracy, “and ‘the attention he 
bestowed upon the splendor of his edition, we cannot 
but perceive the propriety of the words of Mill, who says 
of the collection of various readings exhibited in Stephens’ 
margin, ‘in pompam, magis quam in usum, congesta videtur.”* 

We now come to Beza’s edition of 1582 ; for the prepara- 
tion of which he was furnished with more and better authori- 
ties, than had fallen to the lot of any former editor. For, 
besides the editions then existing, he possessed the autograph 
of Henry Stephens, containing a larger collection of various 
readings than the margin of Robert’s edition. He had also 
in his possession those two very ancient manuscripts, the Cam- 
bridge and Clermont; besides the Syriac Version, and an 
Arabic Version of the "Acts, and two Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians. But these valuable materials seem to have been lost in 
the hands of Beza. For, deficient in critical ability, and 
blinded by theological prejudice, he was influenced less, in de-~ 
termining the genuineness of readings by manuscript authority, 
than by the analogy of fuith. His text is the same as that of 
the third edition of Robert Stephens, fifty places only being 
excepted ; many of which emendations are taken from the mar- 
gin of Stephens, and founded upon the insufficient authority of 
a single manuscript. The principal use, which he made of 
his critical materials, was to explain his sense of Scripture, and 
serve the purposes of polemic divinity. With this view, he 


* Proleg. §1157. 
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has approved, in his notes, of one hundred and fifty readings, 
differing from those in the text; and esteemed as of equal 
authority, four times the number. For it appears that his 
judgment respecting them was often but mere conjecture ; or 
was founded upon the uncertain evidence of a corrupted copy 
of the Syriac, or of the Latin version alone, or upon some 
one manuscript, or the Complutensian edition ; in opposition 
to the concurrent testimony of the most ancient manuscripts, 
fathers, and versions. 

Wetstein, who is somewhat severe in his remarks upon 
Beza, has charged him with not only suppressing the largest 
number, and the most important of the readings of his Codices 
Cantabrigiensis and Claromontanus, but with denying that 
they came to his knowledge; with strenuously maintaining, in 
places where Robert Stephens, through negligence, has quoted 
no various reading, that all his seventeen manuscripts (making, 
by the way, one more than Stephens possessed,) agreed in 
the reading of the text ; and lastly, with quoting, as two dis- 
tinct and independent authorities, his Codex Cantabrigiensis, 
and the Codex Stephani #, as by turns confirming each other ; 
though it is difficult to suppose Beza to have been ignorant of 
the fact, that these are but two names for one and the same 
manuscript.* From this, which appears to be a just represen- 
tation of the unfairness, or of the carelessness of Beza, we 
may estimate the degree of authority, which is due to his fifty 
emendations of the text of Stephens, and his one hundred and 
fifty approved readings. 

From the texts of Stephens and Beza was compiled that 
of the celebrated edition, which was printed by the Elzevirs, 
in 1624. Whowas the editor, Wetstein endeavored in vain 
to ascertain. He appears to have made no use of manuscripts, 
nor of any other critical authority. He followed principally 
the third edition of Robert Stephens. His emendations, which 
amount, according to Griesbach’s particular enumeration, to 
about one hundred, were taken, with very few exceptions, 
from Beza. Upon what authority these exceptions depend is 
unknown. But his text, recommended by nothing m particu- 
lar, but the common opinion of the correctness of the Elzevir 
editions, and by the neatness and elegance of its typographical 
execution, has been adopted as the standard of subsequent 
editions, and thence been denominated the Received Tezt. 

From the account we have now given of the manner, in 


* Vide Prolegomena, p. 14§ 
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which the Received Text of the New Testament has been 
formed, it appears, that no document, though possessed, has 
been used by either of the editors as the means of correction, 
which has any claims to a higher antiquity than the tenth cen- 
tury. Manuscript criticism, which was in its infancy at the 
time when the editions of Erasmus issued from the press, was 
by no means advanced by the subsequent labors of Robert 
Stephens, Beza, or the editors of the Elzevir text. It is to 
the assiduous researches and valuable discoveries of the learn- 
ed, for the last hundred and fifty years, that we are indebted 
for the possession of a critical apparatus, and the rules of its 
application, which furnish the only means for the restoration 
of the text of the New Testament to its primitive purity. ‘To 
whose labors we are indebted for these discoveries, what are 
the materials which compose this apparatus, and the rules by 
which the sacred critic must be governed in its application, we 
will now proceed as distinctly as possible to explain. 

The first, who deserves our particular notice, is Brian Wal- 
ton; to whose exertions, aided by several of his distinguished 
literary friends, we are indebted for the London Poly clot, pub- 
lished in 1653—1657, in six volumes, folio. The editor says, 
in his preface, that he had examined the most celebrated edi- 
tions, ancient and recent; had carefully inspected the ancient 
versions; made diligent search through the public libraries for 
the best manuscripts, collated them, and compared his results 
with the labors of those who had gone before him; so as to 
notice what was excellent in each, what was deficient in all; 
whereby he was enabled to supply the defects of preceding 
editions, and make some valuable accessions to the stock of 
critical materials. ‘The Greek text of the New Testament, 
which is contained in the fifth volume, is the same with that 
of Stephens’ folio edition ; which the editor preferred to adopt, 
as it was the only one, to which the various readings of Ste- 
phens’ margin could be applied. Besides the Greek text, and 
the vulgate, the same volume contains the Syriac, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic versions, and, in the gospels, the Persic; each of 
which is accompanied with a literal translation in Latin, for 
the benefit of those, who are unacquainted with the oriental 
languages. Under the Greek text are placed several readings 
from that manuscript of venerable antiquity, which is known 
by the name of the Codex Alexandrinus. The sixth volume 
eontained by far the most copious collection of various read- 
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ings, that had appeared ; comprising those from Stephens’: 
margin, the readings of sixteen Velesian manuscripts, so called 
from Peter Faxard, marquis of Velez, who is said to have 
collated them, and of sixteen other manuscripts, collated un- 
der the direction of archbishop Usher ; which, it is true, 
with the exception of two or three, are very modern, and of 
little authority. ‘The Velesian readings were esteemed by 
Wetstein of no value, and unworthy of quotation; as he sup- 
posed Velez to have used only Latin manuscripts, and to have 
translated their readings into Greek. Griesbach says of them, 
‘Lectiones Velesiane, ex editione Stephani Latina anni 1540 
collata cum ejusdem editione Greca anni 1550 collecte, et 
Grecis vocabulis expresse.’* Marsh is also of the same 
opinion. The London Polyglot then is valuable to the critic, 
principally on account of the oriental versions, which it con- 
tains ; as all the manuscripts of any importance, that are here 
quoted, have been since more accurately collated. Some of 
them, however, not having been further examined, Mill and 
Wetstein have taken their readings from the Polyglot. 

The edition of the Greek Testament which was published 
by Dr Fell, bishop of Oxford, in 1675, in one volume octavo, 
though it far surpassed the London Polyglot, in its collection 
of various readings, it will be unnecessary particularly to no- 
tice, as the bishop delivered all his papers to Mill, who thor- 
oughly revised them, and greatly augmented their critical 
materials. 

‘Here,’ says Michaelis, ‘ ends the infancy of criticism, in 
respect to the New Testament; and the age of manhood com- 
mences with the celebrated edition of John Mill, which he 
finished only fourteen days before his death, after having be- 
stowed on it the labor of thirty years.’} 

It was published at Oxford, in 1707, in one volume, folio. 
In his preliminary dissertation, the editor says, that he enter- 
tains no small hope, that by the assistance of the various read- 
ings, which he has from all quarters accumulated, the attentive 
reader will be able to discover, in almost every place, what 
was the genuine reading of the sacred text. He says, that he 
had labored almost incessantly, for nearly thirty years, in lay- 
ing open, and examining the treasures of the ancient fathers 

and ecclesiastical writers, of the oriental and other most ancient 
versions, and of the best manuscripts ; (not to mention the 


* Prolegomena, p. 112. t Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ti. P. 1. p. 454, 455. 
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editions) as well as others of every age and character, that the 
reader might immediately perceive what had been the con- 
dition of the Greek text of the New 'Testament, in the manu- 
scripts of every age, from the time of the first formation of 
the canon. 

The text is that of Stephens’ third edition, accompanied with 
the readings of his sixteen manuscripts. ‘To these, Mill has 
added the readings of the London Polyglot, including the 
Velesian ; those which were printed in Fell’s edition, with 
others which the bishop afterwards added in manuscript ; among 
which should be mentioned the readings of twenty-two Greek 
inanuscripts, including the Codex Vaticanus, which were col- 
lated by Caryophilus, at Rome, under order of pope Urban 
VIII. for the purpose of preparing a new edition of the Greek 
Testament, which, however, never was printed; and, lastly, 
the extracts from numerous manuscripts, which had, till then, 
been either whoily neglected, or only partially collated. Pre- 
ceding editors had contented themselves with giving the mere 
extracts, without any particular description of the character 
and value of their authorities. But Mill has abundantly sup- 
plied their deficiencies in this respect, in the full and distinct 
account he has given in his Prolegomena, of the sources from 
which he has drawn; and has thereby enabled every reader 
to judge for himself of the comparative weight of evidence, by 
which different readings are supported. Of the value of the 
writings of the fathers, as a means of estimating the authority 
of various rea idings, Mill was the first who seems to have been 
sensible. He widely differed in opinien upon this subject, 
from his great patron and predecessor, Fell; who endeavored 
to dissuade him from devoting his time to the study of the 
fathers, under the conviction that no dependence could be 
placed upon the accuracy of their quotations. ‘That Mill bas 
sometimes erred in over estimating their value, and has enu- 
merated amongst his various readings, citations which were 
made from memory, will not, we presume, be denied. In- 
deed, in a work of so great extent and nicety, numerous errors 
must have been unavoidable ; and the rather, as he did not 
travel for the purpose of examining the documents himself, but 
was obliged to depend upon the accuracy of the collation of 
others. 

The two principal d lefects in Mill’s edition arise—the one, 
from his having suffered himself to be influenced, in his selec- 
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tion of readings, by an undue bias in favor of the Vulgate ; and 
the other, from his ignorance of the oriental languages ; ; whence 
he was under the necessity, in quoting the readings of the 
Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions, of depending upon the 
Latin translations, which are annexed to them in the London 
Polyglot. From this latter carse alone, Michaelis says, have 
arisen thousands of mistakes; to be convinced of which, one 
needs only to have recourse to his ‘ Cure in Actus Aposto- 
lorum Syriacos ;’ where he has shown them to amount to at 
least five hundred, in the Acts of the Apostles alone.* These 
errors of Mill were corrected in a work published by professor 
Bode, in 1767, entitled, ‘ Pseudo-critica Millio Bengeliana. ’ 
Mill appears likewise to have erred in many instances by giv- 

ing a positive decision respecting readings, when there was 
ground only for conjecture. 

The labors of Mill to furnish the materials for restoring the 
original purity of the sacred text, and the publication of ‘such 
a vast collection of various readings, amounting to therty thou- 
sand, were regarded with concern by the friends of christiani- 
ty, as being of a tendency injurious to the religion, and threat- 
ening to undermine the foundation of their faith. The ‘ free 
thinkers’ of the day were alert to take advantage of this alarm ; 
and Whitby’s weak attempt to support the position, thatthe read- 
ing of the Received Text may in all places be defended T was 
applied by Collins as proof of the uncertainty and precarious- 
ness of the very text of the word of God. But the prevailing 
false notions of the time, which ascribed absolute perfection and 
verbal integrity, to the Received ‘l'ext—as though the hand of 
every transcriber, for the space of fourteen centuries, had been 
guided by inspiration, and Erasmus had printed from manu- 
scripts, which corresponded in every minute particular to the 
original writings—were corrected, and the attacks of infidelity 
upon divine revelation repelled, in an able and acute reply to 
Collins by Dr Bentley, under the assumed name of ¢ Phile- 
lentherus Lipsiensis.’ 

In this work, the author shows it to be ‘a fact undeniable, 





* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. P. 1. p. 459. 

+ Lectiones variantes, que sunt momenti alicujus, aut sensum textus mu- 
tent, paucissimas esse atque in tis omnibus leclionem texius defendi posse.’ 

Examen Variantium Lectionum Johannis Miilii. ‘ Doleo,’ he says on the 
first page of his pretac e, ‘et moleste fero tam multa mein Millii Prologomenis 
invenisse, que fidei nostra normam vel plane labefactare videantar, vel 
saltem aliis ansam nimis speciosam prebeant de ea dubitandi,’ 
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that the sacred books have suffered no more alteration than 
common and classic authors; that it has been the common 
sense of men of letters, that numbers of manuscripts do not 
make a text precarious, but are useful, nay, necessary to its 
establishment and certainty.”* 

‘ Terence,’ he says, ‘ is now in one of the best conditions 
of any of the classic writers. The oldest and best copy of him : 
is now in the Vatican library, which comes nearest to the : 
poet’s own hand; but even that has hundreds of errors, most 
of which may be mended out of other exemplars, that are 
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iit otherwise more recent, and of inferior value. I myself have s 
| i collated several ; and do affirm, that I have seen twenty thou- ; 
Aik sand various lections in that little author, not near so big as ‘ 
ale the whole New T'estament ; and am morally sure, that if half = 
4 | the number of manuscripts were collated for Terence with that 
‘ i niceness and minuteness, which have been used in twice as 2 
baa many for the Mew Testament, the number of the variations g 

i would amount to above fifty thousand.’ : 

1 ‘Not frighted, therefore, with the present thirty thousand, ‘ 

7 (various readings of Dr Mill,) 1, for my part, and, as I believe, : 


many others, would not lament, if, out of the old manuscripts yet 
untouched, ten thousand more were faithfully collected; some 
of which, without question, would render the text more beau- 
1 tiful, just, and exact; though of no consequence to the main 
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: i. of religion ; nay, perhaps wholly synonymous, in the view of 
t " common rewiers: and quite insensible to any modern version. T 
: i. ‘Terence has as many variations as any book whatever, in 
€ ti proportion to its bulk; and yet, with all its interpolations, & 
: omissions, additions, or glosses, (choose the worst of them on ; 
i ta purpose,) you cannot deface the contrivance and plot of one : 
a 4c play ; no, notof one single scene ; but its sense, design, and sub- ‘ 
ees ie serviency to the last issue and conclusion shall be visible and f 
baat Hi plain through all the mist of vartous lections. And so it is with i 
Hi alps it 1} the sacred text; make your thirty thousand as many more, if 
aOR i numbers of copies can ever reach that sum ; all the better to a 
fe be \ knowing and serious reader, who is thereby more richly fur- 
is 1 nished to select what he sees genuine, But even put them 
eran | into the hands of a knave or a fool; and yet, with the most 
he Ht te sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the light 
HM i} of any one chapter, nor so disguise christianity, but that every 
ehiah: tf feature of it will still be the same.’ 
He } * Remarks upon a late discourse of Free-thinking, edit. 4th. London, 
ee ate } 1714. p. 74. é io 
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Mill’s New Testament was published after his death by Kiis- 
ter, at Amsterdam, in 1710, who corrected none of the errors 
of the former edition, but added to the collection the readings 
of twelve new manuscripts. In his preface, Kiister has given an 
account of the sources and character of all the various read- 
ings, to show that the difference of the manuscripts of the 
New Testament is of much less importance, than the friends 
of religion had apprehended, or its enemies boasted.* 

Mill’s edition of the New Testament, though the authori- 
ties he consulted have been since more accurately examined, 
his deficiencies supplied, and errors corrected, still retains 
much of its original value ; as the readings of a large number 
of his manuscripts have been entirely omitted by subsequent 
editors; and as he has given, in his valuable Prolegomena, a 
more full account of many things connected with the criticism 
of Greek text, than has ever appeared. 

Passing over the edition, published at Tubingen, in 1734, 
by Bengel, who contributed not alittle toadvance the know ledge 
of sacred criticism, by adding to the materials already existing, 
by giving a selection of various readings ; expressing his opin- 
by Greek letters in the margin, respecting their comparative 
claims to genuineness ; and ‘above all, by his * Introductio in 
Crisin Novi Testament,’ and ‘ Apparatus Criticus,’ which was 
subjoined to his Greek Testament, and republished, after his 
death, with the numerous alterations and additions, which he 
had left in manuscript; we come to the edition, by which all 
preceding ones were surpassed, of the celebrated Wetstein, 
printed in 1751 and 1752, in two volumes folio, at Amsterdam. 

From Bale, the place of his nativity, where he had early evin- 
ced a remarkable fondness for critical studies, he travelled 
through Switzerland, France, England, and Germany, for the 
purpose of collating, with his own hand, all the manuscripts he 
could discover of the Greek Testament, and published, in 1730, 
his ‘ Prolegomena ad Novi Testamenti Greci editionem accura- 
tissimam, e vetustissimis codicibus manuscriptis denuo procu- 
randam; in quibus agitur de codicibus manuscriptis Novi 
Testamenti, scriptoribus Grecis, qui Novo Testamento usi 
sunt, versionibus veteribus, editionibus prioribus, et claris in- 
terpretibus; et proponuntur animadversiones et cautiones ad ex- 
amen variarum lectionum Novi Testamenti necessariz.’ It 
appears from this title-page, that it was his original intention 
“Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, ed. Masch. 
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to form the text of his Greek Testament upon the best manu- 
script authority; but Michaelis says, that ‘as he was suspected 
of entertaining Socinian principles, and the world migit have 
supposed, that his chief object was to propagate his own re- 
ligious opinions, it was requested, if I mistake not, by the Ar- 
minians themselves, that he would make no alterations whatso 
ever.”* His Greek ‘Testament accordingly came out under the 
title, ‘ Novum Testamentum Grecum Luitionis fiecepte.’ 

The critical apparatus, furnished by Weistein, is far more 
exiensive and valuable, than that of all preceding editions unit- 
ed. He was not oblige 1 to depend, like his predecessors, ior 
the collation of his doc umenis, except in a few insiances, 
upon the accuracy of others ; and con: sequently was e€ | 
by having personal access to the sources, Wucace ollie: 
drawn, to revise, and greatly augmeut, their materials, to cor- 
rect their errors, and supply their deiects. ‘Libis is particule ity 
observable, by a comparison of his coliection oi various reau- 
ings with that of Mill; from winch it appears, that ihe readings 
of a few manuscripts, which ie had not the means of examin- 
ing himself, he has copied from Mul; but, ior the readings of 
the other manuscripts, and the prinied editions, he appiiec di- 
rectly to the original source; the readings oi the Orieutal 
Versions, for which Mill was obiiged to depend upon the Latin 
translations i in the London Polygiot, Wetstein has taken imine- 
diately from the Versions themsele es ; and has correcied those 
numerous mistakes, committed by Mill in making exiracts 
from the writings of the Fathers, which alinost nec essarily at- 
tended the first attempt to apply them to the purposes oi sacred 
criticism. In fine, he opened sources, which had remained 
till then unexplored ; and ‘ gave,’ says Bishop Marsh, ‘a aew 
turn to the criticism of the Greek Testament, and laid the 
foundation, on which later editors have built.’ 

By some it has been suspected, that Wetstein allowed his 
judgment with regard to his various readings, to be ar ypu 
by ‘his theological opinions. But Michaelis, though by 1 
means a friend, pronounces, after a_ particular sina 
that there is no ground for the suspicion. But while he testi- 
fies to the strict honesty and impartiality of Wetstein, in the 
character of a critic, it is otherwise in respect to his diligence 
and accuracy ; for he has produced eighteen examples in proof 
of his confident assertion, that Wetstein was negligent and in- 


* Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. Il. P. 1. p. 476. 
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acurrate in the collation of his documents. But, suprising as 
it may seem, Bishop Marsh, having carefully examined the 
proofs, which Michaelis had adduced, positively contradicts 
the assertion, and declares, that, of the eighteen examples, up- 
on which it is founded, ‘ thirteen are decide< dly false, and the 
fourteenth doubtful.’* We must therefore conclude, that it 
was prejudice against Wetstein, which induced Mibliselis to 
make so confident a charge where he was possessed of but 
insufficient means of information. 

In a work of such vast extent, where, it is said, above a 

nillion of quotations are imbod ied, which required the most 
minute and painful attention, mistakes must have been unavoid- 
able, except to an infallible editor. Wetstein seems, it must be 
ackuow ledg d, to have been sometimes precipitate in his judg- 
ments ; and was probably hereby led into an error, in omitung 
altogether the various readings of the twenty two manuscripts 
collated by C aryophilus at Rome; whether, on account of a 
suspicion, that they were unworthy of notice as Latinizing 
mauuscripts, or that the whole collection was an imposture. 

The principal faults in Wetstein’s Greek ‘Testament seem to 
have arisen {rom his hostility to the Vulgate; which led him 
to depreciate every manuscript where he. perceived a coinci- 
dence, and to condemn its readings as corrupted. Provably 
from this cause some of his best and most valuable manuscripts 
suffered materially in his estimation. 

The account we have given of Wetstein’s Greek Testament 
relates of course solely to its critical merits, and the means it 
affords for the emendation of the sacred text. Of its value 
to the interpreter it would be foreign to our purpose to speak. 

We will now, in the last place, proceed to the account of the 
labors of Griesbach ; the materials he used, and the rules he 
applied, for the formation of an amended text. Manuscript 
criticism had been the study of his life. He travelled, like 
Wetstein, particularly to examine himself the most ancient 
manuscripts wherever deposited in the public libraries abroad ; 
and, regarding the great mass of various readings as entirely 
unimportant, otherwise than as they led to a judgment res- 
pecting the charac ‘ter of. the manuscripts, 10 which they were 
(sund, made it his object to revise rather than augment the 
critical apparatus, furnished by the works of Mill, Bengel, and 
Wetstein. In re-collating the original documents, from whick 


* See Marsh’s Michaetis, vol. ii. P. If. pp. $58-——873 
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they had drawn their materials, he has given to the public an 
honourable testimony in favor of their accuracy and fidelity. 
‘cV ery seldom,’ says he, ‘ have the authors of those collections 
of various readings so erred, as to assign to the manuscripts, 
versions, or fathers, readings different from those which really 
exist. | can speak with the greater confidence upon this sub- 
ject, since, having examined many manuscripts anew, which 
were formerly collated by Mill and Wetstein, I have discovered 
indeed many omissions, but few erroneous quotations.”* 

As it was Griesbach’s intention to publish a Greek Testa- 
ment, the text of which, though formed upon the basis of that 
of the Elzevir edition, should be corrected as required by the 


best and most ancient manuscript authority; he deemed it 


necessary to make only a selection of the most important and 
characteristic of the various readings; omitting all such as 
were mere errata, or corrections, or supported only by the 
trifling testimony of some modern document. 

It will be unimportant to notice his first edition. printed at 
Halle, in 1775—1777, as all the materials it contained, togeth- 
er with additional extracts from two hundred new manuscripts 
were transferred to the second, published in two volumes 8vo. 
the one in 1796, and the other in 1806. 

These additional manuscripts had been collated, with great 
labor and diligence, since the publication of his first edition, 
by Matthezi, Alter, Birch, Moldenhawer, and others ; and many 
of them discovered to be of considerable antiquity, and of in- 
fluence in deciding between the comparative claims of various 
readings. Of these, above fifty were carefully collated by 
Matthai, professor at Moscow, who published their various 
readings in an edition of the Greek Testament, printed at 
Riga, in 1782—-1788 ; the text of which was formed entirely 
upon their authority. The best catalogue of them is given by 
Griesbach, in his Prolegomena. They were all Moscow man- 
uscripts, several of them in the uncial character, and supposed 
by Griesbach to have been written before the eighth century. 

About the same time, Professor Alter of Vienna, published 
ar edition, the text of which was formed solely upon the au- 
thority of one modern manuscript in the Imperial Library, the 
Codex Lambecii 1, and which, by way of eminence, he calls, 
in the title, Codex Vindobonensis. 
separately a collection of various readings, taken with great’ 

* Prolegomena, p. 48. 
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care from about twenty manuscripts, most of which had been 
before either entirely overlooked, or but superficially examined. 
To these are subjoined readings from the Coptic and Slavonian 
versions. 

Professor Birch, of Copenhagen, published, in 1788, the 
result of his labors, together with that of those of Professor 
Adler and Moldenhawer ; after having travelled through Ger- 
many, Italy, France and Spain, for the purpose of examining 
materials which had till then been neglected. About one hun- 
dred Greek manuscripts were collated, some wholly and care- 
fully, others but partially and superficially, by Birch himself, 
in the libraries of Venice, Florence, and Rome; twelve Cod- 
ices Escurialenses were collated by Moldenhawer, in Spain ; 
extracts were made by Adler from the Syriac versions ; parti- 
cularly from one of great critical value, written in a peculiar 
dialect, and called by him the Syra Hierosolymitana; and, 
lastly, a complete and accurate collation was made of that 
most ancient and valuable manuscript, distinguished above all 
others as the Codex Vaticanus, of which it was impossible 
before to estimate the importance. 

All these valuable critical materials, furnished by the works 
of Matthezi, Alter, and Birch, were transferred, we have said, 
by Griesbach, into his second edition. -But, in addition to 
these, he was possessed of authorities, superior to those of any 
former editor. He had access to the copy of Mill’s Greek 
Testament, which is preserved in the Bodleian library, at Ox- 
ford, containing numerous marginal readings in manuscript, 
which are said to have been written by Mill’s own hand, from 
a large number of manuscripts, fathers, and versions, and 
which were unknown both to Kuster, and to Wetstein,* who 
used only Kister’s edition. ‘These marginal readings,’ says 
Griesbach, in the preface to the first volume of his Symbole 
Critice, ‘ were faithfully extracted from manuscripts, and com- 
pose no contemptible supplement to the collections of various 
readings.’ Perfect fac sumiles of two manuscripts of the high- 
est antiquity, the Alexandrinus and Cantabrigiensis, published 
by Woide and Kipling, enabled Griesbach to revise with ac- 
curacy Wetstein’s quotations, and easily correct his errors. 

* The error of Bishop Marsh, in supposing this copy of Mill to have been 
used by Wetstein, contained in his translation of Michaelis’ Introduction, ed. 
2d. vol. i. P. If. p. 871, note 64, may be corrected by comparing note *, page 
51. Griesbach’s Proleg. ed. 2d. with the preface and page 245, vol. i. Symbo- 
le Critice. 
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In his opinion of the character of these two manuscripts, 
and, in general of the Codices Greco-Latini, Griesbach dif- 
fered essentially from Wetstein; who, supposing them all to 
contain texts, which had been corrupted throughout from the 
Latin versions, was willing to allow to their testimony, in favor 
of the claims of particular readings, buta slight degree of au- 
thority. But Griesbach, who was better qualified, by farther 
and more minute examination, as well as by natural tempera- 
ment, to form a cool and impartia] judgment, while he does 
not deny that the charge may be grounded with respect to 
some modern manuscripts, is confident in the conclusion, that 
the coincidence between these ancient manuscripts and the Latin 
versions, which has extended the suspicion of corruption even 
to the Codex Alexandrinus, may be most easily and satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, by the supposition, that they were all de- 
rived from common sources, or from very ancient copies, 
which were allied to each other by their characteristic readings. 
‘This conclusion is confirmed by the discovery, that not only 
the most ancient versions, as the Syriac and Coptic, which 
were made immediately from the original Greek, but also the 
quotations of Origen, frequently contain those very readings, 
upon which the accusation was grounded against the Codices 
Greco-Latini.* _Griesbach has consequently admitted the 
testimony of a large number of manuscripts, whose value 
Wetstein depreciated by an unfounded suspicion ; and among 
these, are many of the most venerable antiquity, the influence 
of whose authority must essentially affect the decision, that is 
formed respecting the genuineness of the various readings. 

The whole number of Greek manuscripts which were used 
by Griesbach, for the correction of his text, amounted to three 
hundred and fifty -five on the Gospels, one ‘hundred and thirty 
on the Acts and Catholic Epistles, one hundred and sixty on 
the Epistles cf Paul, and fifty-seven on the Apocalypse. Of 
these he has given a complete catalogue in his Prolegomena, 
with an account of the age and character of each, its state of 
preservation, and the portion of the New Testament it con- 
tains. Some of the most ancient have been repeatedly exam- 
ined. Of what Griesbach has added by his own labors to the 

* The justice of this charge of Wetstein against the Codices Greco-Latini 
was first called in question by Semler, at a time when perhaps it was uni- 
versally admitted by critics, in the 3d. vol. of his ‘ Hermeneutische Vorberei- 
tung,’ printed in 1765. He has been followed by Griesbach, in his Symbole 


Critic, and by Woide and Kipling, in their prefaces to the fac-similes of the 
Codices Alexandrinus and Cantabrigiensis. 
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critical apparatus, and the important discoveries he has made, 
with regard to the character of some of the most valuable 
manuscripts, a full account is given in his Symbole Criticz. 
In the second volume is contained a complete and accurate 
collation of the quotations from the New-Testament, which 
are found in the writings of Origen and Clement of Alexan- 
dria. ‘These quotations in the works of the fathers are so nu- 
merous, that, had all other documents been lost, nearly the whole 
text of the New Testament might have been restored from 
the quotations of Origen alone. 

Bode’s Pseudo-critica Millio-Bengeliana, rendered Gries- 
bach very important service, in enabling him to correct the 
errors, which had been committed by Mill, Bengel, and Wet- 
stein, in their quotations from the Oriental versions. He ac- 
knowledges himself to have been under great obligations to 
Bredenkamp of Bremen, and Dabrowsky of Prague, for 
their collations of the Armenian and Slavonian versions ; to 
Woide, Georgi, and Minter, for the readings of the Sahidic ; 
to White, for the publication of the Philoxenian version, at 
Oxford; and, lastly, to Sabatier and Blanchini, for their pub- 
lications of the old Latin versions, the collation of which has 
supplied him with many valuable readings. 

Such are the materials which Griesbach applied to the res- 
toration of the text of the New Testament to its original in- 
tegrity. They comprise every thing valuable, that had been 
furnished by the labors of biblical critics for nearly three cen- 
turies, besides the vast and important accessions, which were 
made by himself. But notwithstanding all that had been done 
to open the sources of sacred criticism, and provide the means 
for the correction of the text, something more was wanting, 
than mere number of witnesses, to guide the critic in his esti- 
mation of the weight of authority, by which different readings 
were supported. ‘The materials, which were collected, were 
abundantly sufficient to warrant a decision, but arrangement 
was wanting, and something to separate what was valuable 
from the great mass, in which it was lost. ‘The mind became 
fatigued, in examining particularly, one by one, a hundred dif- 
ferent and contradictory witnesses, and was confused in the 
attempt to balance the amount. When even the witnesses 
were but few in support of a particular reading, still no confi- 
dence could be placed in the accuracy of the judgment, which 
they might seem to require, as a farther collation of documents 
might change the weight of authority. Hence appears the 
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cause of the great want of uniformity in estimating the claims 
of various readings, which Griesbach has observed in Mill, 
Bengel, and Wetstein. Indeed, as all the manuscripts, that 
could ever be found, must bear but a small proportion to the 
immense numbers, which were written, certainty could never 
have been attained, nor uniformity of opinion produced. 

But against all these evils, provision was made by the sys- 
tematical classification adopted by Griesbach. He perceived 
the want of a system, to be applied to the purposes of sacred 
criticism, which might not only be easily adapted to use, but, 
being built upon a sure foundation, should preserve the text 
from the dangers of perpetual fluctuation, should force our 
assent, and leave nothing to a partial decision. 

From the express testimony of the ancient fathers, as well 
as from their quotations compared with the readings of manu- 
scripts and versions, he says, he discovered, that, as early a 
the third century, there was a remarkable difference pan 
out between the manuscript copies of the New Testament ; 
that even then there existed several recensions or editions of 
the sacred text, which were distinguished from each other by 
numerous important and characteristic readings; and that, im 
process of time, as their distinctive features disappeared, others 
succeeded to their place, far less different from those which 
characterize the manuscripts of a modern date.* 

This discovery accordingly suggested to him the necessity 
or dividing all the authorities he possessed—manuscripts, ver- 
sions, and fathers, into distinct and separate classes, which 
should correspond, as nearly as possible, to the several recen- 

* Vid. Curz in Hist. textus Greci, Epist. Paul. sect. i. § 1. 

The origin of the different recensions Griesbach explains, by supposing two manu- 
scripts as nearly alike as possible, to be represented by the letters 4 and B. From 
B suppose copies were taken, denoted by c, d, e, f, &c. as far as x If the trans- 
eriber of c committed ten mistakes, which would be a very moderate supposition in- 
deed, these would not only be repeated in d, but increased by the addition of ten 
more. Mistakes would thus continue to accumulate, till in z, the text would be very 
different from that exhibited in 4; and even more so, from that of the copies taken 
from 4. When the text of =z  hecame multiplied in the copies, a, , y, etc., if 
those intervening between B and z had been destroyed or lost, a, B, y, &c. though 
differing perhaps but little from the copies immediately preceding, viz. 7, y, z, would 
be found to contain a text, differing throughout, and in many important readings, from 
A ; and therefore would be said, with propriety, to belong to a different recension or 
edition. Other recensions would be likely to be formed in a similar manner; and 
each would be distinguished by characteristic differences, arising from the different 
eountries in which they were formed. Thus the origin of the several recensions of 


the sacred text may be accounted for, by the supposition only of what, in the natural 
course of things, would most probably occur. Ibid. sect. i. § 17. 
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sions of the ancient text. These witnesses then he consider- 
ed as bearing direct testimony only to the readings of the 
recensions to “which they respectively belonged. ‘The claims 
of the various readings to be regarded as genuine, he decided 
solely, by the weight of authority which was due to the recen- 
sions themselves. And this authority depended upon their 
antiquity, and their general character for purity and integrity. 

However great then was the number of witnesses of the same 
class, which were adduced in support of a particular reading, 
they were entitled to but one voice. Manuscripts, to the num- 
ber of not less than thirty, quoted by Wetstein, as independent 
authorities, upon the Epistles of Paul, being found by Gries- 
bach to belong to the same class, were reduced to a single 
testimony.* And, lastly, as the manuscripts which remain “of 
the most ancient and pure recensions, are but few, in com- 
parison with the large numbers which belong to the more 
modern, corrupt, and ‘interpolated ; the weight of one witness 
was sometimes sufficient to counterbalance a hundred. 

These, in brief, are the outlines of that critical system, which 
was adopted by Griesbach, in preparing the text of his edition 
of the Greek Testament, and which furnishes the rules by which 
the critic must be euided i in estimating the weight of external 
evidence. The rules of internal evidence are drawn from a 
knowledge of the causes which operated to produce the va- 
rious readings. From his intimate acquaintance with manu- 
scripts, he discovered that transcribers had been more prone 
to add than to omit; that they had been disposed to explain 
obscure and difficult passages; that they disliked ellipses, 
hebraisms, solecisms, and harsh and unusual modes of ex- 
pression. From a knowledge of these circumstances he de- 
duced the rules, that ceteris paribus, the readings which are 
shorter, those, that are more difficult and obscure, the harsh, 
elliptic and hebraistic, are the preferable ; with several other 
rules, for which reference must be had to the third section of his 
Prolegomena. Of all of them the sum is, that we must con- 
sider that reading as deserving the preference, which, being 
assumed as the genuine, will most satisfactorily explain the 
origin of the rest. 

Such are the most important of the advantages, which have 
accrued to the cause of sacred criticism from the labors of 
Griesbach. ‘That nothing remains to be done by the efforts 
of others, was not his opinion. ‘The Syriae and Armenian 


* Thid. sect. i. § 7. 
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versions would afford more aid to the critic, if their texts were 
corrected by the readings of the best manuscript copies. Frag- 
ments only have been ‘published of the Sahidic and Syriac of 
Jerusalem. Many Greek manuscripts, of no little value, have 
been but partially and negligently collated ; and the Florence 
library alone is said to contain no less than a thousand, which 
have never been examined. But this is probably of far less 
importance than it might, at first view, appear. By means of 
the manuscripts which have been already collated, together 
with the versions and quotations of the fathers, the several 
classes of authorities have become so established, as to leave to 
the exertions of future critics but little prospect of a change. 

From the survey we have now taken of the vast and valu- 
able accessions, which have been made to the stock of critical 
materials, by the labors of Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach ; the 
advantages possessed by the modern critic for the emendation 
of the sacred text, it is obvious, must surpass, in an almost in- 
estimable degree, the humble pretensions of the editors of the 
Received Text. 

They copied, as we have seen, almost solely from the third 
edition of Stephens; a few variations of no authority being 
taken from Beza. Stephens closely followed the fifth edition 
of Erasmus; a very few places only, together with Apocalypse, 
being excepted, where he preferred the ‘Complutensian edition. 
And Erasmus, who alone appears to have had any pretensions 
as acritical editor, being destitute of all aids for determining 
the genuine reading, prepared his text, as well as he could, 
from a very few modern manuscripts, by means of inaccurate 
editions of a few of the fathers, an interpolated vulgate, and his 
own conjecture. 

But the labors of Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach, in the col- 
lation of hundreds of manuscripts that have since been dis- 
covered, some of which have claims to as high an antiquity 
as the fifth century ; together with the eastern versions, made 
in the earliest ages of christianity ; and the quotations from 
the New Testament in the writings of the fathers, have fur- 
nished a collection of various readings, amounting probably to 
more than one hundred thousand, by means of which an editor 
of the Greek Testament is enabled, at the present day, to give 
to the world a ¢ext, alike freed from the errors, which have 
arisen from the unavoidable mistakes of transcription, or inten- 
tional corruptions. 
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Questions on Natural Philosophy, for the use of the Scholars of 
the Salem Street Academy, in Boston, and other Schools, adapted 
to ‘Conversations on Natural Philosophy.’ 12mo, pp. 28. Boston. 

The Renegade, translated from the French of M. Le Vecompte 
D’Arlincourt. 2 vols.in 1, 12mo. 

Sketch of Old England, by a New England man. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Clio, by James G. Percival. No. 2. | 

The Savage Beauty. a Novel. By a Wild American. 

Lyrics. By W. B. ‘Tappan. 

The Idle Man. No. 1, vol.ii. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 156. Cambridge. 

An account of the late intended Insurrection among a portion 
of the Blacks of the city of Charleston, South Carolina. Publish- 
ed by the authority of the corporation of Charleston. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp- 50. Boston. 

Discourses, delivered in the College of New Jersey ; addressed 
chiefly to candidates for the first degree in the arts ; with notes 
and illustrations, including a historical sketch of the College from 
its origin to the accession of President Witherspoon. By Ashbel 
Green, D.D. LL.D. President of the College. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 419. 
Philadelphia. 

Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean. By captain 
David Porter, in the United States’ frigate Essex, in the years 
1812, 1813, and 1814. Second edition, with engravings. 2 vols. 
S8vo. New York. 

Tables to facilitate the necessary calculations in Nautical 
Astronomy ; together with problems and examples to illustrate 
the use of them. By David Stansbury. 

Notices of East Florida, with an account of the Seminole Na- 
tion of indians, by a recent traveller in the province. New York. 

A Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia vol. 2d, 
No. 2. By Stephen Elliott. New York. 

The Merchant’s and Shipmaster’s Assistant ; containing infor- 
mation useful to the American Merchants, Owners, and Masters 
of Ships. Compiled, revised, and corrected by Joseph Blunt, 
Counsellor at Law. 
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The New England Farmer; or, Georgical Dictionary. Con- 
taining a compendious account of the Ways and Methods in which 
the Important Art of Husbandry, in all its various branches, is, or 
may be practiced to the greatest advantage in this country. By 
Samuel Deane, D.D. Vice President of Bowdoin College, and 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Third 
edition, corrected, improved, greatly enlarged, and adapted to the 
present state of the science of Agriculture. 

The Principles and Acts of the Revolution. By H. Niles, Esq. 

Miscellanies, selected from the public Journals. 

An Oration, delivered at Bloomfield, (N.J.) July 4th 1822. 
By James Gibb, Jr. : 


Decimal ‘Tables of Interest, reduced to the denary scale of 


notation. By John Joseph Reckers. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and Science. No. 1. Con- 
ducted by R. Walsh, Jr. Philadelphia. 2 

Franklin’s Letters to his Kinsfolks; written during the years 


1818, 19, and 20, from Edinburgh, London, and the Highlands of 


Scotland and Ireland. 2 vols. 

A Flora of North America, illustrated by coloured Figures 
drawn from nature. By Wm. P.C. Barton. No. 24. 

A comparative view of the Sensorial and Nervous Systems in 
Man and Animals. By John C. Warren, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the University at Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 
159. Boston. 

A Treatise on Indigestion, and its consequences, called nervous 
and billous complaints, with observations on the organic diseases 
in which they sometimes terminate. By W. P. W. Philip, M. D. 
F. R. S.; second edition, with additions. 8vo. 

‘ An Oration delivered at Newburyport, July 4, 1822, by Robert 
ross. 

Oration pronounced at the request of the Washington Light 
Infantry Company at Newburyport. By Caleb Cushing. 

Oration delivered on the 4th July, in Boston, by J. C. Gray. 

The Prize Book No. III of the Latin Crammar School. Boston. 

Statement of Facts, by George McLellan. Philadelphia. 

Address delivered before the University in Cambridge, at the 
interment of Professor Frisbie, by Andrews Norton, Dexter Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature. 

Address delivered at the request of the Mount Moriah Lodge 
at Palmyra, by O. L. Holley, Esq. 

Oration on the permanency of Republican Institutions, deliver- 
ed at Lyons, by O. L. Holley, Esq. 

An address to the Rhode Island Society for the encouragement 
ef Domestic Industry. By the Hon. Tristam Burges. 
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Dissertation on Musical Taste, or general principles of taste 
applied to the art of Music. By Thomas Hastings. Albany. 

An Oration delivered at Norwich July 4. By Charles Perkins, 
Esq. | 

The Siege of Constantinople, a Poem. By Sumner Lincoln 
Fairfield. Charleston. 

Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, in three parts. By the 
Rev. George Paxton, with notes, by the Rev. Ira Chase, Profsede 
of Biblical Literature and Languages, in the Columbian College, 
near the city of Washington. 2 vols. 8. vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Injunctions. By the Hon. Robert 
Hauley Eden, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, with notes and 
references to American decisions. New York. 

A Treatise on the Law of Idiocy and Lunacy. By A. High- 
more. First American, from the last London edition. ‘To which 
is subjoined an appendix, comprising a selection of American 
cases. New York. 

A Digest of Cases adjudged in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the third Circuit, and in the Courts of Pennsylvania, 
as contained in the Reports and Public Journals, with a large 
number of manuscript cases ; together with the Rules of Practice 
in the Circuit Court of the U.S. and of several Courts of Penn- 
sylvania. To which are added, the Rules of Practice for the 
Courts of Equity of the U. S., established by the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. on the 2ist March, 1822. By Thomas J. Wharton. 

The U.S. Law Journal and Civilian’s Magazine. Edited by 
several members of the bar. No. 1. W. A. Colman. New 
York. 

The Laws of the State of New York, passed at the forty-fifth 
session of the Legislature, begun and held at the city of Albany, 
the Ist day of January 1822. 

Report of the Trial of Eunice Holt against Robert Grant. 

Reports of Cases adjudged in the Court of Common Pleas of 
the First Judicial District of Pennsylvania. By P. A. Browne. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Actions on Penal Statutes in general. 
By Isaac Espinasse, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. First Ame- 
rican, from the last London edition. 

Greek Grammar;translated from the German of P. Buttmann, 
by Edward Everett. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


_ Napoleon in Exile. By Dr. B.O’Meara. Philadelphia. H.C. 
Carey & I. Lea. 
Graham Hamilton Logan,a Tale. Philadelphia. H.C. Carey 
& I. Lea. . 
New Series, No. 12. 62 
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Account of Major Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 
2 vols. Maps and Plates. Carey and Lea. 

Manners and Customs of the Romans. Carey & Lea. 

Switzerland ; or, a Journal of a Tour and Residence in that 
country, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819; followed by an His- 
torical Sketch on the manners and customs of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Helvetia, in which the events of our own time are fully de- 
tailed ; together with the causes to which they may be referred. 
By L. Simond, Author of Journal of a Tour and residence in 
Great Britain, during the years 1810 and 1811. In two volumes. 

A third volume of ‘ Remains of Henry Kirk White.’ 


Songs of Zion. By James Montgomery. 


A new and complete edition of The Laws of Massachusetts.— 


Publishing under the patronage of the Commonwealth. 
Proceedings of the General Court Martial convened for the 
Trial of Commodore James Barron, Captain Gordon, Mr Hook 
and Captain Hall, of the U. S. ship Chesapeake, in the month of 
January 1818. Published by order of the Navy Department. 
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ERRATA. 
». 392, sixth line frora bottom, for ‘ course’ read ‘ the course.’ 
401, last line read ‘ Quiééts and Tartlelum.’ 
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A. 

Acadia, first settlement of, 47. 

Adams, John, eulogized, 29. 

Adams, J. Q.' his correspondence on 
the subject of the Russian claims, 
375, 389, 393. 

Adler, his labors on the New Testa- 
ment, 481. 

Alter, his edition of the Codex Vin- 
dobonensis, 480. 

Birch, his labors on the New Testa- 
ment, 480, 481. 

America North, first discoveries of, 
33, 34, 36, 376—attempts to colo- 
nize, 35—early accounts of, 38— 
first English colonies in, and their 
charters, 40 et seq.—French colo- 
nies in, 46—Dutch colonies in, 50 
—why not colonized by other na- 
tions, 49, 50—travels in, review- 
ed, 224, 340—Aborigines of, 240— 
—(see Indians.)—a new field for 
works of fiction, 250—(see Ro- 
mance)—population of, 290 et seq. 
—(see Population)—claims to N. 
W. coast of, examined, 370 et seq. 
—see Russia)—Geology of parts of, 
230, 233 et seq. 

Americanisms, 207, 215, 248, 341. 

Ames, Fisher, 79,211. 

Anatomy, general and descriptive, 
142, 156—Bichat’s system of 142, 
156—Buisson’s system of, 147. 

Anecdotes of Morellet and his contem- 

oraries, reviewed, 455 et seq.— 
of the revolutionary war, by Gar- 
den, reviewed, 455 et seq. 

Ante-colonial history of N. E. 32 et 

seq. 

yy. 5% Francis, his translation of Ovid, 
reviewed, 348 et seq. 

Ariosio, compared with Tasso, 99 — 
whether an epic poet, 101. 

Arkansas territory, history of, 235. 


Baltimore, Lord, proprietary of Mary- 
land, 24. 

Barré, Col. 328, 331. 

Barton’s, Hingham Register, 310, 
314. 


Beccaria, Morellet’s anecdotes of, 328, 
330—his Crimes and Punishments 
translated by Morellet, 329. 

Behring, his voyage, 376. 

Bentley, Dr., on the various readings 
of the New Testament, 475, 476. 
Bengel, his labors on the criticism of 

the New Testament, 477. 

Beza, his edition of the New Testa- 
ment, 470. 7 

Bichat, Xavier, his general anatomy, 
translated by Hayward, reviewed, 
132—his private history, 187—his 
treatise on the membranes, 140— 
his remarks on the phenomena of 
life and death, 140—his profession- 
al zeal, 141, 142—his death, 142— 
character of, 143—his system of 
general anatomy explained and dis- 
cussed, 144, 154—compared with 
Hunter, 161. 

Biron, a Norwegian, said to have dis- 
covered Newfoundland, 33. 

Blaxton, Wm. sole occupant of the 
isthmus of Boston, 257. 

Bode, his work against Mill’s New 
Testament, 475. 

Boston, settlement of, 257—Stansbu- 
ry’s character of people of, 344. 

Bracebridge Hall reviewed, 204 et 
seq.—compared with the Sketch 
Book, 208—general character of, 
209—fundamental error of, 212 et 
seq. 

Brown, C.B., his Wieland cited, 74— 
character of his novels, 281. 

Buisson, M. F. R., his anatomy cited, 
138—his character of Bichat, 143— 
his theory of life, 147. 

Burke, his character private and pub- 
lic, 192—his eloquence, 81. 

C. 

Cabot, John, his voyage to N. Ameri- 
ca, 34. 

Canada, discovered, 33—surveyed, 
46—-settled, 47—account of, 226. 

Cape Cod, discovered, 36. 

Carolinas, situation of, at the begin- 
ning of the Am. revolution, 24. 

Cartier, his voyages of discovery, 46, 
226. 
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Carver, his travels cited, 235, 236. 

Cases overuled, &c. 65. See Law. 

Champlain, his account of Canada, 
296, 227. 

Charles I., prevents Cromwell’s emi- 
gration to America, 28—names N. 
Eng. 43. 

Charleroix, cited, 33, 50, 228. 

Chatham, Lord, character of his elo- 
quence, 86. 

Choiseul, minister of France, Rous- 
seau’s fears of, 13. 

Cicero, character of his eloquence, 
82—his use of historical personages, 
163. 

Coke, Lord, cited, 67, 201. 

Coligni, his attempt to colonize Flo- 
rida, 46. 

Colonies, the N. Eng. compared with 
others ancient and modern, 24—de- 
signed for mere trading companies, 
25—~-English in America, 40— 
French, 46—Dutch, 50, on the N. 
W. coast of America, 376, 384. 

Confessions, Rousseau’s, 1, 6. 

Coppermine river, 238. 

Corances, his anecdotes of Rousseau, 
11, 13—his opinion on the mode of 
Rousseau’s death, 16. 

Corilla, the famous improvisatrice, 
324. 

Cortereal, explores Labrador, 50. 

Cowper, the poet, cited, 211—his 
translation of Homer, 350—his 
character, 8. 

Cox’s Russian Discoveries, cited, 382. 

Cromwell, on the point of emigrating 
to America, 28. 

Cumberland, criticised, 60, 193. 

D 


Dale, Sir T. colonizes Virginia, 45. 
D’Alembert, anecdotes of, 321, 328, 
326, 327. | 
De Breme, his discourse on Italian 
literature reviewed, 94—-extracts 
from, 99, 101 et seq. 

De Ments, settles Acadia, 47, 226. 

De Prades, Abbé, his dispute with the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, 321. 

Demosthenes, character of his elo- 
quence, 82. 

Desault, the anatomist, -137, 138. 

Detroit, history of, 282. 

Devin du Viilage, St. Pierre’s opinion 
of, 4—author’s opinion of, i—effect 
of its representation, 13. 


INDEX. 


Docherty, Michael, story of, 459. 
Dudley, Paul, his account of the falls 
of Niagara. 
E 


Ecclesiastical Establishments,of France, 
432~-of Spain, 436—of Portugal ,438 
—of Hungary, 440—of U. S. A. 442 
—of Italy 445—of Austria and Swit- 
zerland, 446—of Prussia and the 
Netherlands, 447——of Denmark, 
Norway, Russia, and Turkey, 448— 
of England and Wales, 449, 450— 
of Lreland, 449—of Scotland, 450— 
project for diminishing the expense 
of, 451—whether 4 reform of is 
practicable, 453. 

Education, by free schools, 30—sys- 
tem of, in England and in the U. 
5. 56 et seq.—Fellenberg’s system 
of, 361—Pestalozzi’s system of, 355 
—in Geneva, 366, 368. 

Elizabeth Islands, discovered, 35. 

Eloquence, defined, 76——parliamen- 
tary, 76—of the pulpit, 77—culti- 
vation of, 80—of Robespierre, Bo- 
naparte and Mirabeau compared, 74 
—of Burke and Isocrates, 81—of 
Cicero and Demosthenes, 82—of 
Patrick Henry, 82—of Chatham, 
86—of Burke, Fox, and Pitt, 192. 

Elzevir edition of the New Testament, 
471. 

Emigration,to and from N. Eng. 297, 
300—from Great Britain into the 
U. S. 293 et seq.—quantum of, ac- 
cording to official documents, 301 
effect of on the increase of popula- 
tion inthe U. S. 304. 

Emile, Rousseau’s opinion of, 4—price 
of, 8—manuscript of burnt, 13. 

England, her former colonies, 40—a 
foreigner’s opinion of, reviewed, 51 
et seq.—constitution, 192—on the 
causes of her distress, 196—on her 
rules of war, 203—on her church 

- establishments, 450. 

Erasmus, his first edition of the New 
Testament, 462—his subsequent 
editions, 466, 467, 468. 

Ermenonville, the last residence of 
Rousseau, 15—spared by the allies, 
19. 

Essay, St. Pierre’s on Rousseau, re- 
viewed, 1 et seq. 

Europe, ‘by a citizen of the U. S.,’ 
reviewed. 177, 210—ghanges in the 
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government of, 179—prospect of 
its consolidation, 182—its policy to- 
wards France and Russia, 183—ef- 
fects of military consolidation of, 
183, 185, et seq. 

Evans, Estwick, his pedestrious tour, 
340. 

Fell, Dr., his edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, 473. 

Fellenberg, his schools, 361. 

Fenelon, Rousseau’s admiration of, 14 
—remains of, respected by Marl- 
borough and Eugene, 19. 

Fine Arts, in England, 60, 198—in- 
fluence of the, on literature, 96— 
in Switzerland, 356, 366. 

Florida, settlement of, 46. 

Fontenelle, anecdote of, 8. 

Foscolo, 15 editions of his novel, 164. 

Fossil tree, account of a, 248. 

Fox, compared with Burke and Pitt, 
192, et seq. 

France, claims of, to the discovery of 
America—colonies of, in Ame- 
rica, 45—policy of Europe towards, 
i83—present political situation of, 
188—poetry of, unfit for music, 
13—late ministry of, disturb the 
remains of Rousseau, 19—gentry 
of, at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, 354—chief actors in the revo- 
lution of, 73—effects of the revolu- 
tion of, on civil liberty, 177 et seq. 

Franklin, cited, 310—notices of, 1, 9, 
83, 211—Mirabeau’s notice of his 
death, 93—Morellet’s anecdotes of, 
328, 332, 335—humorous ode to 
334. 

G 

Galiani, his argument against the 
French Atheists, 329. 

Garden, Alex.—his anecdotes of the 
Revolutionary war. &c. reviewed, 
455—his remarks on the study of 
history, 456. 

Garrick, anecdotes of, 328, 331, 332, 

Geneva, artists of, 366—societies of, 
368. 

Geology, of parts of the United States, 
230, 233, et seq. 237, 239,245. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his attempt to 
colonize N. America, 35. 

Girardin, the elder, patron of Rous- 
seau, 15—his account of Rousseau’s 
death, 16, 17—the younger, a pupil 
of Rousseau, 15—restores his re- 
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mains to their original place of bu- 
rial, 19. 

Glaciers, phenomena of the, 364 et 
seq. 

Gluck, his interview with Rousseau, 
12. 

Godwin, his answer to Malthus re- 
viewed, 289 et seq. See Population. 

Gede, his opinion of England re- 
viewed, 51 et seq. 

Goldau, remarkable destruction of, 
359. 

Gorges, Sir Fernando, his colonies. 
41, 42. 

Gorton, Samuel, persecutions of, 419 

Gosnold, discoveries of, 36. 

Government, of the American colon- 
ies, 24. et seq. 40 et seq.—Notions 
of our ancestors concerning, 28— 
characteristics of a free, 53—Mira- 
beau’s views of, 90—changes of, in 
Europe, 179. 

Greene, Gen. Johnson’s life of, re- 
viewed, 416—memoirs of, 416, 
421—letters of, 422—Luzerne’s re- 
marks on, 458. 

Greenleaf, Simon, his‘ cases overruled’ 
&c. reviewed, 65, 71. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, attempts to 
colonize N. America, 35. 

Griesbach, his New Testament, 460— 
his Prolegomena cited, 470. Ac- 
count of his labors on the New 
Testament 479—his opinion of lat- 
inizing codices 482—number of 
manuscripts made use of by him 
ib.—his symbole critice, 483—his 
classification of manuscripts 4883— 
rules for applying various readings, 
485. 

H 

Hakluyt, cited, 38—active in colon- 
izing America, 38. 

Hallé, his eulogium on Bichat, 144. 

Hayward, Dr Geo. his translation of 
Bichat reviewed, 132. 

Heckewelder, the Indian historian, 258. 

Hennepin, his account of Niagara, 
298, 231. 

Henry, his account of the copper 
mines, 238, 

History, of the N. England colonies, 
22 et seq.—of New England, dis- 
tinguished into periods, 33—of voy- 
ages to N. America, 33 et seq.—of 
attempts to colonize N. Ameria, 
35—remarks on the study of, 456. 
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494 INDEX. 


Historical Romance, new materials for, 
250 et seq. 

Holbein, his paintings, 356. 

Hortense, Queen, anecdote respecting, 
358. 

Hume, quoted, 27,28—his disposition, 
9—his plan of a commercial dic- 
tionary, 331—used to meet the 
French atheists at Baron D’Hol- 
bach’s 328. 

Hunter, Dr John, compared with Bi- 
chat, 161. 

I 

Improvisatort 324, 325. 

Indians, N. America, their mode of 
writing, 240—considered as mate- 
rials for poetry and romance, 253— 
anecdotes of the, 242, 244,247,596 
et seq. 418, 419. 

Irving, Washington his works 206. 

Isocrates, his oratory, 81, 84. 

Italy, language of, adapted to music, 
13—associations with, 94 et seq.— 
literature of affected by her fine 
arts, 96—do. by the Greek emi- 
grants, 99—literary controversies 
of, 98—the improvisatori of, 325— 
general taste for music in, 325— 
ecclesiastical establishments in, 445. 

J 

Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 211, 333. 

Johnson, Judge, his life of Greene re- 
viewed, 416—his testimony against 
duelling, 430. 

Julia Severa, or the year 492, review- 
ed, 163. 

K 

Kirkland, his life of Ames, commend- 
ed, 211. 

Knickerbocker’s New York, commend- 
ed, 206. 

L 

La Hontan, cited, 228, 240. 

Lake Superior, description of, 236. 

Law, number of reports of, 65—errors 
of, 65, 66—general certainty of, 
67—-system of in U. S. 68—improve- 
ments in, suggested, 69—notion of 
systematizing, 70—of nations, in 
regard to war remarked on, 199 et 
seq. 

Liberty, civil, progress of, since the 
French revolution, 177 et seq.— 
how far it must necessarily keep 
pace with civilization, 178,184—of 
Western Europe, 180—how to be 
effected by a military subjugation 
of Europe, 180. 


Life, principles of, 144—organic and 
animal, 146 et seq.—active and nu- 
tritive, 147 et seq. 

Lisiansky, his account of the Russian 
settlements, &c. 396, 397. 

M 


Maine, first settlement of, 24, 41. 

Malthus, Godwin’s answer to, review- 

ed, 289—character of his work on 
population, 289—cited, 311, 312, 
315. See Population. 

Marion, Gen. character of, 456 et seq. 

Maryland, settlement of, 24. 

Mathai, his edition of the New Testa- 
ment, 380. 

Message, President’s respecting Rus- 
sian claims, 370. 

Mill’s Critical edition of the N. Testa- 
ment account and character of, 473. 

Mineralogy, of the U. S. 238, 244, 246. 

Mirabeau, his advice to Rousseau, 4— 
his works reviewed, 73—political 
character of, 73—oratory of, 75, 
83—his writings, 82,83—his private 
history, 84—his person and manner, 
86—specimens of eloquence of, 88 
et seq. 

Mississippi, source of the, 241,243. 

Moldenhawer, his labors on the New 
Testament, 480, 481. 

Morellet, Abbé, memoirs of, reviewed 
319 et seq. anecdotes of, and liis 
contemporaries, 319 et seq. 

Music, cultivated by Rousseau, 3, 7, 
2i—copied by Rousseau fora living, 
6, 7, 10—adapted to Italian better 
than French, 13—of the Italians 
in 325—America 402—principles 
of taste in vocal, 402 et seq.—tone 
in 403—intonation in, 404—articu- 
lation in, 405—accent in, 407—ex- 
pression in, 407—graces of, 408— 
taste in composition of, 409—prin- 
ciples of, 410—power of imitation 
by, 412. 

N 

Newberg letters, ascribed by Mr Just- 
ice Johnson to Mr Gouverneur 
Morris, 428. 

New England, Discourse in comme- 
moration of first settlement of, re- 
viewed, 21 et seq.—antecolonial 
history of, 32 et seq.—character of 
settlers of, 22 et seq. 255, 346, 
418—early political views of, 27— 
first visited, 36—colonization of, 37 
et seq.—education in, 30, 57, 58— 
materials of for romance, 255—in- 
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crease of population in, 297 et President’s message respecting claims 


seq.—commerce of, 371—music in, 
402—during the revolution, 423. 

New Testament, principles of criticism 
applied to text of, 460—-The Re- 
ceived Text of, 461—Erasmus’ edi- 
tions of 462 et seq—the Complu- 
tensian, 467—Stephens, 468—Be- 
za, 470—Elzevir, 471—Labors of 
Bishop Walton onthe text 472, of 
Mill473,Wetstein 474,Griesbach475. 

Niagara, falls of, early accounts of 
the, 227—description of the, 228— 
retrocession of the, 230. 

Novels, new form of, 163—materials 
for, 250, 280—English, translated, 
339—Brown’s, 281. 

Ohio, whence settled, 300. 

Ovid's Tristia, character of, 351. 

P. 

Pathay, his history of Rousseau re- 
viewed, 1 et seq. 

Pestalozsi, his school, 355. 

Peters, Hugh, an emigrant, 28. 

Pitt,Wm. considered as an orator and 
a statesman, 195. 

Plutarch, Rousseau’s remark on, 15. 

Plymouth, settlement of, 22 et seq.— 
the residence of Hampden, 28. 

Poetry, controversy respecting an- 
cient and modern, 99 et seq. — 
principles of, 103, 105, et seq.—cha- 
racteristics of the Greek, 106—cha- 
racteristics of modern, 107—great 
changes in, how produced, 109 et 
seq. 

Poletica, his statement of the Russian 
claims, 376 et seq. 

Polyglot, Walton’s, 472. 

Pontoppidan, cited, 33, 36. 

Popham, Sir John, his colony, 41. 

Population,Godwin on, reviewed, 289 
—ratio of increase of, compared 
with increase of food, 290—Mal- 
thus’ principle of, examined, 290 et 
seq.—ratio of increase of, in United 
States of America, 292—how affec- 
ted in United States of America, by 
emigration, 293 et seq.—increase 
of, in New England, 297—checks 
on increase of, 299—particular 
principles of, 305 et seq. 

Portugal, her attempts to colonize 
N. America, 49, 50—ecclesiastical 
establishments of, 438. 


of Russia to the N. W. coast, 370. 
Prinne, his voyage to N. America, 38. 
Pym, on the point of emigrating, 28. 


Quakers, Mirabeau’s speech to the, 92. 
R 


Religion, Egyptian, 107—effects of 
Christian, on poetry, 109—charac- 
ter of, under the last Roman em- 
perors, 110—how affected by the 
remains of Heathen mythology, 
112—how by the admixture of 
Scandinavian mythology, 116 et 
seq. 

Reports, number of English and Ame- 
rican, 65, 

Rhode-Island, settlement of, 417, et 
seq.—feelings of, towards Massa- 
chusetts, 420. 

Robespierre, political character of, 
73—his oratory, 74. 3 

Romance, Historical, antiquity of, 163 
—new field for, 250—variety of 
character for, in America, 252— 
associations with scenes in America 
fit for, 264—periods of American 
history suited to, 255 et seq. 

Rousseau, biographies of, commented 
on, 1 et seq.—personal appearance 
of, 3, 4—domestie habits of, 5, 6, 
7—his mode of getting a living, 7 
—sums received by, for his works, 
7, 8—his religious feeling, 14, 21— 
his death, 15 et seq.—his remains, 
how treated, 19—verses and epi- 
taphs on, 19 et seq.— Morellet’s ac- 
count of, 327. 

Russia, danger of, to Europe, 183, 
1s7—do. to the cause of liberty, 
183 et seq.—her title to the N. W. 
coast of America, 370 et seq.—her 
late ukase, 373, 393—her discove- 
ries and settlements in N. America, 
376—effect of the penalty of her 
ukase, 378, 393—her claim to a 
close sea, 379, 389—statement of 
the question between her and the 
United States of America, 380—her 
title to N. W. coast by discovery 
examined, 381—do. by first occu- 
pation, 383—real objects of, 390— 
her claims considered with refer- 
ence to Great-Britain and France, 
391, 392—her charges against the 
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American seamen refuted, 394 et 
seq. 
S. 

Schoolcraft’s Journal reviewed, 224, 
247—extracts from, 229, 236, 238 
et seq. 

Simond, his Travels in Switzerland 
reviewed,352—qualifications of 352 
—his anecdote of Napoleon, 354— 
his account of Pestalozzi’s school, 
355—do. of the destruction of Gol- 
dau,359—do.of Fellenberg’s school, 
361—do.of the glaciers, 364—do. of 
Geneva, 366 et seq. 

Sismondi, cited, 434—his Julia Seve- 
ra reviewed, 163. 

Social contract, Rousseau’s theory of 
a, 21. 

Smith, Adam, his disposition, 9—his 
Wealth of Nations translated, 333. 
Smith, Capt. John, voyages of, 37, 42 
_ =< preserves the Virginian colony, 


INDEX. 


seq.—particular scenes of, 261 et 
seq.—extracts from, 268, 271, 272 
—general character of, 275—par- 
ticular excellencies and defects of, 
276 et seq.—characters of, 279— 
the first American romance, 281. 

Theophylact, use of him by Erasmus 
in editing the Greek Testament, 
464. 

Trade to the N. W. coast, history of, 
371—value of, 373—Russian inter- 
diction of, 375. 

Turgot, character and anecdotes of, 
321, 332. 

U 


United Stales of America, travels in, 
224, 340—religious institutions of, 
442 et seq.—increase of population 
in, 292 et seq.— emigration to, 298 
et seq. 

2 
Venice claims the discovery of N. 





America, 46. 

Voltaire, his dispositions, 9—remains 
of, disturbed, 19—his remarks on 
the holy inquisition, 324. 


att Se. gt amt 


45—his government, 256. 

Spain, attempts of, to colonize N. 
America, 49—political prospects of, 
18S—her American colonies, 190 
—her title to the N. W. coast of 
America, 389—ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments of, 436. 

Stael, Madame de, her opinion of 
Rousseau’s death, 16—her opinion 
of Mirabeau, 84—her controversy 
with Chateaubriand, 110—anec- 
dote of, 363. 

Stansbury, P. his Pedestrian Tour, re- 
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Walton Brian, his labors in sacred 
criticism, 472. 

War, improvements in, 199 et seq. 

Washington, his system of espionage, 
259—anecdote of, 260—difficulty 
of representing, in a work of fic- 
tion, 261. 

Webster Daniel, his Plymouth Dis- 
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viewed, 340 et seq. 
Steam-navigation, 232, 234. 
St. Pierre, his essay on Rousseau re- 
viewed, 1 et seq. 
Switserland, Simond’s Travels in re- 


course, reviewed, 21 et seq. 

West, Sir Benjamin, 60. 

Wetstein’s Prolegomena, cited, 462, 
his labors on the New Testament 
472—opinion of his edition—by 


bishop Marsh and .Michaelis 478, 
T. 479, his chief fault, 479. 
Tasso, Rousseau’s admiration of, 611 Wieland works of, 164. 

—citation from, 12—the rival of Winthrop, the first governor of Mas- 

Ariosto, 99. sachusetts, 256, 257, 418. 

Taste, principles of, in music, 402 Whitby’s opinion of the effect of Mill’s 

et seq. collection of various readings 475. 
Tchiricoff, voyages of, 376, 381. White mountains, height of the, 343. 
Tell, Wm. story of, in part fabulous, Whitefield, relics of, 354. 

361. Y 
Terence, oldest manuscript of, 476. 
The Spy, reviewed, 250,—story of, 

259—prominent faults of, 262 et 


viewed, 352. 
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Yverdun, exempted from military con- 
tribution, 357. 
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